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PREFACE. 


HEN in September, 1906, I published Vols. I., II., and III. of BILLIARDs : 

THE STROKES OF THE GAME, complete in one cloth volume, I intimated 

| to my readers that three years later a further volume would be issued, 

and the present book, containing the whole of Vols. IV., V., and VI. of 

BILLIARDS : THE STROKES OF THE GAME, is the fulfilment of that promise. Three 

years ago I anticipated that the present volume would have completed my work 

on the game, but Mr. S. A. Mussabini, the well-known editor of “The New 

World of Billiards ’—and, by the way, a very capable player—in reviewing all 
that I had written up to that period, used these words :— 

‘‘ That the work has exceeded the bounds which were first of all in the author's mind may be taken 
for granted. But in a labour of love—and I know it has been so to Mr. Levi—the end is never 
in sight.” 

And the prophetic nature of his words has been borne out by the fact that, in 
order to complete my treatise on the game, another volume of the same size as 
the present one is necessary. This I hope to publish in three years’ time after 
having first issued the contents thereof in three 1/- vols., which will appear as 
Vols. VII., VIII., and IX. of BILLIARDS: THE STROKES OF THE GAME. 

The remaining chapters of my work have all been mapped out, and many are 
already written. They are as follow :— 

Screw Cannons from the D, 
Long-distance Cannons—Object Balls Close Together, 
Cannons—Hitting a Cushion First, 
Gathering Cannons, 
Cannons off Double Baulks, 
Nursery Cannons and Close Cannons, 
Rocking Cannons, 
Pendulum Cannons, 
Cradle Cannons, 
The Jam Stroke, 
Getting Position for a Drop Cannon, 
Drop Cannons, 
Getting Position for Top-of-the-Table Play, 
¢ Top-of-the-Table Play, 
Safety Play, 
Single Baulks, 
Double Baulks, 
and possibly short chapters on Piqué and Massé Strokes. 
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I have been asked by several correspondents to include the rules of the game 
in later editions of my books, and by other correspondents to give a chapter 
on how to stand at the table, how to hold the cue, and various other physical 
matters connected with addressing the cue ball. My reply to the first request 
is that I do not consider it advisable to append a set of rules, as firstly, 
most of the rules are known by every player (in very many cases they can 
hardly be considered as rules); and secondly, the important ones, such as those 
which deal with touching balls and with the penalties attaching to the various 
kinds of foul strokes, have been altered from time to time, and there would be little 
use in giving rules which, though in force to-day, may be obsolete next year. 
As a matter of fact, there are no less than three sets of rules in vogue at the 
present moment, viz.,the Rimington- Wilson code, the Billiard Association rules, 
and those of the Billiards Control Club! 

In order to prevent great breaks being made by means of cradle-stroke 
cannons, a rule was passed in March, 1908, by the Billiard Assuciation limiting 
the number of consecutive ball-to-ball cannons—without the cue ball hitting a 
cushion—to twenty-five, but this rule is a somewhat clumsy one, as it may 
conceivably interfere with what may be termed legitimate billiards. For 
example, although no professional at English billiards has ever made any large 
break of close cannons with all the balls away from a cushion, several 
of our leading players are quite capable of making more than twenty-five close 
cannons with the balls grouped together in the open part of the table. Again, 
clever nursery-cannon players are able to make a fairly long run of close 
kiss cannons by play which necessitates the balls being taken a very 
considerable distance along a cushion, and it is somewhat absurd to placea 
limit tothe number of cannons which may be made by either of these methods of 
play or even to compel a professional player to count his cannons whilst making a 
break. The intention of the framers of the rule was to do away with a large 
number of cannons with the object balls in the identical position in every stroke, 
A much better way out of the difficulty would have been to have given the 
opponent the right to appeal against the player making more than a certain 
number of cannons by the same kind of stroke, at any time when in his opinion 
the striker has worked the balls into any recognized position from which it is 
possible to make a large number of cannons without moving one or both object 
balls. On the referee allowing that the player has obtained such recognized 
position—say a cradle-cannon position—a law limiting the further number of 
cannons by means of the same kind of stroke could then operate. 

I do not propose to lay down any rules upon the question as to how a player 
should stand at the table, as in the first. place this subject has already been gone 
into very thoroughly by other writers on the game, and secondly, it is very 
questionable whether even a long chapter on it would be of any ‘very 
material advantage to a player. When a player reads that a certain stroke 
should be played in such and such a manner in order to leave a certain position, 
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he fully understands how the stroke ought to be played, and what view in end 
the player has who plays it in the way described. When, however, a player is 
told that he should stand in such and such a manner, and that his cue arm must 
move in a certain way, etc., etc., he tries to get into the correct position, but 
he does not know whether he is right, for he cannot look at himself in a looking- 
glass as he strikes his ball, and even were it possible for a player, who tries to 
learn from a book how to stand at the table, etc., to see himself in a mirror as 
he strikes his ball, it is more than doubtful whether his reflection would tell him 
what he wants to know. Moreover, if a player has to think about the position 
of his legs, the disposition of the weight of his body, the position of his cue arm 
in relation to his body, etc., in addition to the other things connected with the 
stroke, he will have so many different things to think about at the same time 
that in all probability his mind will not be sufficiently centred on the stroke he 
is playing. In my opinion a player can best learn how to stand correctly at the 
table and how to strike the ball correctly by one or two lessons on these points 
from a professional player or from a marker who iscompetentto teach these 
matters. 

The one great thing in billiards is true cueing. Without true cueing no man 
can ever become a really good player. By true cueing is meant a cue-move- 
ment backwards and forwards without the slightest deviation from one 
imaginary line, no matter how long the movement is maintained. A player 
first takes his aim at the object ball, then draws his eue away from the cue ball, 
advances it to the ball again, and as a rule repeats these movements several 
times before actually striking the ball. But unless the cue as it is drawn away 
from the ball travels exactly on a line which is a continuation of the line of aim, 
and further unless the cue as it travels backwards and forwards moves as though 
it were sliding to and fre in a tight-fitting groove, true cueing does not take 
place. If in travelling backwards and forwards the cue travels slightly to the 
right or the left, or above or below the line over which it was drawn away from 
the cue ball, the cueing is faulty, although it is only a movement, to the right or 
the left which affects the airn. If, as a professional player is about to strike his 
ball the working of his cue is examined, its beautiful piston-like movement will 
be at once apparent. In fact, it is not too much to say that every professional 
owes the excellence of his play in a very great measure to this piston-like action 
of his cue. This perfection of cue-movement is exceedingly difficult of attain- 
ment, but the nearer one approaches to such perfection the more rapid will be 
his progress. When every now and then the average player in playing an ordinary 
halt-ball stroke from a distance fails in it through getting much too full or too 
thin on to the object ball, the fault—if the balls are true—may be put down to 
#htrue cueing. The aim is seldom at fault to begin with, but it can easily be 
understood that if the cue does not travel to and fro on the line of aim the cue 
ball cannot travel with correct direction. When in playing a half-ball stroke 
the object ball is taken, say three-quarter-ball or quarter-ball, the contact is a 
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very faulty one, but in either case the object ball has been struck at a point which 
is only about a quarter of an inch from the point at which it should have been 
taken for a half-ball contact, and an error of a quarter of an inch in contact is 
equivalent to an error .of half an inch in the line of aim (except in full-ball 
strokes the point of contact is never on the line of aim). In a long: 
distance half-ball stroke it does not require any very great fault of cueing 
to cause an error in the line of the cue ball’s travel which will amount to half 
an inch at the end of the line, and which will result in an error in contact of 
about a quarter of an inch. Two lines which commence at the same point, and 
which diverge so slightly that they are only half an inch apart after travelling 
say eight feet, will represent a correct line of travel for the cue ball in an eight- 
foot shot and also the line of travel which is faulty to the extent of a difference 
of a quarter-ball from the contact played for, and two lines which commence at 
the same point and which have only diverged to the extent of half an inch after 
travelling eight feet are not very far removed from parallel lines. 

A firm stand at the table as well as a firm bridgeassists very materially in true 
cueing, but will not of itself ensure it. The piston-like accuracy of cue- 
movement to which reference has already been made can hardly be acquired by 
practice unless a player from the very commencement has a great natural 
aptitude for the game and, just as in many other games, this aptitude seldom 
exists after boyhood’s days. All our professionals of note made their first 
hundred break before they were fifteen, and in several cases they were making 
their three-figure breaks by the time they were twelve; and as it is with our 
professionals so it is with our best amateurs. That the particular stand at the table 
which is generally recognized as the correct one is not really absolutely essential 
for good billiards is proved by Diggle’s play. Diggle stands at the table in the 
most unorthodox manner, and yet to-day (1909) only Stevenson can give him 
points, and just as the most stylish batsman does not always make the most runs, 
so Diggle proves that style is not everything at billiards. Many people, it is 
true, may argue that had Diggle cultivated a better stand at the table he might 
have been a much better player than John Roberts at his best or than Stevenson 
to-day. As however, his style, or rather want of style, has not prevented him from 
making many breaks of over 500 and a few far in excess of this number, it is 
difficult to see how any such argument can rest on a sound and logical basis. 

Just as there is an orthodox stand at the table, so there is an orthodox bridge. 
Figure 1 shows this, but by observation of the leading professionals at the 
table it will be seen that not only do no two of them make exactly the same kind 
of bridge, but that not one of them makes a bridge which conforms exactly with 
the regulation style; and that in many cases the professional bridge is very far 
removed from this. The fact of the matter is that, provided the bridge is 
a very firm one, the style or shape of its formation is of little or no importance. 
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If, however, the bridge hand is limp and moves ever so slightly during the 
stroke, true cueing is an impossibility. The bridge hand must be as immovable 
as a rock whilst the cue passes to and fro between the thumb and first finger. 





Fig. 1.—The regulation bridge. Knuckles well raised. 





Fig, 2,—A modification of the regulation bridge. Knuckles not so high as in Fig. 1. 





Fig, 4.—A strong, firm bridge. All four fingers at a very considerable angle to the thumb. 





Fig. 5.—-The Bouclé bridge. 


Hyigures 2, 3, and 4 show a few of the various styles adopted by many pro- 
fessionals and good amateurs, and Figure 5 the Bouclé bridge used by English 


players for certain strokes and by many Continental players for almost every 
stroke. 
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The distance at which the hand should be placed from the cue ball is a very 
important factor in good cueing. Too short a bridge, as it is called, cramps a 
player and prevents free cueing, and too long a bridge also militates against 
true cueing, as there is a tendency for the cue to slither from side to side 

-when the bridge hand is too far from the cue ball. The hand is correctly placed 

when in the ordinary way the end of the thumb is about eight or nine inches from 

‘the cue ball. Players who make too long a bridge are as a rule weak at pots. 
In no stroke is accuracy of aim and contact so essential as in a pot with the 
object ball a considerable distance from a pocket—and accuracy of aim and 
contact depend upon true cueing. 

Resting the forearm on the bed of the table is common with many players— 
for example, with Stevenson—and it seems logical enough to contend that this 
‘must conduce to increased steadiness and firmness of the bridge hand, and for 
‘this reason this placing of the forearm on the table when possible—especially 
with beginners—is advisable. On the other hand, very many fine players never 

place any part of the arm on the bed of the table. 

How often should the cue be moved backwards and forwards before 
striking the cue ball? Here again no definite answer can be given. Many 
amateurs move the cue backwards and forwards for such a Jength of time that 
they give one the impression that they are never going to strike the ball. So 
much ‘‘ sawing,’’ as it is called, not only looks ugly, but also has a tendency 
to cause indecision over a stroke, consequently any player who is at fault in this 
way should endeavour to check this too long continued passing to and fro of the 
cue over the bridge hand. That this fault of too long continued cueing is, how- 
ever, not a barrier to very big breaks, provided that a player possesses the gift 
of true cueing, is forcibly proved by the fact that one of our leading amateurs, 
with whom a 200 break is no great rarity, and who has more than once made a 
bold bid for championship honours, generally moves his cue backwards and 
forwards eight or ten times—and occasionally even oftener—before striking the 
ball. On the other hand, many very good amateurs go to the other extreme. 
They take their aim, draw back the cue, and then straightaway strike their ball. 
Provided, however, that the cue in its single backward and forwarjJ movement 
travels exactly on the line which is a continuation of the line of aim, the stroke 
will be a true one, and thus players who adopt this style can make just as big 
breaks as players who move the cue to and fro several times before hitting the 
cue ball. In proof of this it is only necessary to cite Diggle as a player who 
seldom moves his cue more than once each way. Indeed, whenever one desires 
to show that much as correct style may tend to make a man a good player, good 
billiards—even billiards of the very highest order—is not necessarily dependent 
upon a strict adherence to all nor even to any of the various details which in com- 
bination are known as good style, there is always brilliant, unorthodox Diggle 
to prove. his contention. Moderate players will, however, find it best to move 
the cue backwards and forwards several times before striking the ball, but any 
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tendency to ‘‘ saw ”’ should be checked. Three or four or at the most five times 
each way is a sufficient niimber of times to move the cue. 

How far down should the head and body be bent when playing an ordinary 
stroke? It is impossible to write with any authority on this point owing to the 
great diversity of opinion which exists amongst good players on this question. It 
might at first seem logical enough to contend that just as a marksman looks 
along the barrel of his rifle when taking aim, so a billiard player should get 
his eyes as nearly as possible down to the level of his cue when playing his 
stroke. The two cases, are, however, not quite analogous, for whereas a 
marksman may miss the object at which he has aimed by reason of his aim having 
been too high or too low, too much to the right or to the left, the billiard player’s 
stroke can—as regards the line of aim—only be at fault through the cue ball 
travelling either to the right or to the left of what would have been the correct 
line of travel. Again, as the cue ball can never be five yards from the object 
ball, and is seldom anything like this distance from it, it is quite possible to take 
very correct aim with the eyes quite a long distance from the cue. John 
Roberts bends his body but little, and by reason of his height his eyes are a long 
way from his cue as he strikes his bali, and yet no player ever took a truer aim 
than the old champion. In addition to sighting a ball so truly, John Roberts— 
who to-day is a fast player—when in his prime took his aim and played his 
stroke so quickly that the speed of his play was really marvellous. Indeed, 
twenty or twenty-five years ago the impression that he generally gave anyone 
watching him for the first time was that he was going to miss his stroke 
through playing it too quickly. His hand was barely on the table before 
he struck his ball. On the other hand, many players, both amateur and pro- 
fessional, get very low down to their stroke, Inman, for example, when 
taking aim lowers his head until his chin is only a very short distance 
from his cue, and Major Fleming, the winner of the amateur championship in 
1909, actually touches his cue with his chin, so low does he get down to his 
stroke. Nor is Major Fleming’s position at the table quite exceptional, for I 
can call to mind several amateurs who also play with their chin on their cue. 

Although it is not absolutely essential that a player should get his head very 
low down 1n order to take go -d aim, there is not the slighte-t doubt that getting 
well down to a stroke—when the object ball is a considerable distance away— 
conduces to good aim. Those who have played for years are not likely to 
change their position at the table after reading these lines, nor would they per- 
haps be wise in doing so, but the beginner will do well to get low down to his 
stroke. There is, however, no need to lower the head till the chin touches the 
cue—-many players could hardly play a stroke with the head so low down—a 
plfyer is well down to his stroke when his chin is four or five inches above his 
cue. When the stroke is a straight pot with the cue ball some distance from the 
object ball the eyes should be lowered even more than for ordinary strokes. In 
no stroke is correct aim more essential than in a straight pot, particularly when 
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the pot is into a more or less blind pocket, and players who constantly fail at a 
pot into a centre pocket from the D will find that getting very low down to the 
stroke will cause a considerable improvement. 


Many players invariably take their aim at the base of the cue ball for strokes that 
are played without side, notwithstanding that the ball may have to be struck 
at the centre or even above the centre. The cue is moved backwards and for- 
wards with its point low down and then is suddenly raised before it strikes the 
ball. This method of aiming at and striking a ball never appears graceful, and 
often looks ugly and even clumsy, and no player who adopts it ever becomes 
a stylist. Diggle always takes his aim at the very bottom of the cue ball when 
playing a plain-ball stroke, but Diggle never was and never will be a stylist. 
Indeed, as already remarked, whenever a writer on the game wishes to prove 
that a certain action or style is incorrect and bad he draws attention to the fact 
that Diggle has made it his own, and should Diggle ever read any of the 
comments which are made concerning his methods—which is very doubtful—he 
answers his critic by making another great break. The idea of taking aim at 
the bottom of the ball is that it must be easier to find the central line there than 
on the full width of the ball half-way up. There is, however, very little if any- 
thing in this, for the difficulty in hitting the cue ball at the centre lies not in 

| finding the centre when taking aim, but in hitting the ball exactly at the point 
;at which aim has been taken. Any player when desiring to hit his ball at the 
centre can point his cue sufficiently near the centre of the ball for all practical 
purposes, but unless he can cue truly he will fail to hit his ball as intended, and 
the more his cue-movement differs from that piston-like action to which refer- 
ence has already been made, the more untruly is he likely to hit his ball. A 
player whose cueing is faulty will therefore not hit a ball more truly by taking 
his aim at the base of the ball than by aiming at the point he intends to hit. 
Indeed, the uplifting of the cue just before striking the ball, which is necessary 
when taking aim at the base of the ball for a central stroke, is even apt in many 
instances to interfere with true cueing, especially in high-pace strokes 
where accuracy of cue-movement is so essential. From every point of view, 
therefore, all players who have not played long enough to be wedded for ever to 
one particular style should take their aim through that point of the cue ball 
which they desire to hit. Stevenson does this always and the same is true of 
most professionals and first-class amateurs. 

Which ball should be looked at last, the cue ball or the object ball? Were 
it not that this question has been so often raised it would be almost too trivial 
‘for discussion. When the object ball is quite near the cue ball both balls are 
_in the same focus, and consequently the eye rests on both at the same moment ; 
twhen, however, the object ball is any considerable distance from the cue ball the 
‘eye should most certainly rest on the object ball just previous to, and at the 
moment of striking the cue ball. Ifthe authoritative pronouncement of a great 
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player be required on this point, readers are referred to Dawson’s book on 
billiards, wherein in the chapter on ‘‘ Hints to Beginners,’’ he writes as 
follows :— : 

‘+ At the instant of striking, the eye should undoubtedly rest on the object ball.” 

And again :— 

‘‘ Take, for instance, if the player is about to play a stroke the length of the table, say to cut 2 red 
ball into a pocket, which requires to be hit very fine on one side, how can he do this with any 
certainty with his eye on his own ball at the instant of striking ? It is possible when the balls are near 
together (nursery cannons) to see where you are striking your own ball as well as the object ball at the 


same time; but even in this case it should not be followed. The only stroke in which the eye should 
be on the player’s ball at the instant of striking is when playing a massé stroke,” 


Harverson has also written on this question as follows :— 

a‘ It will pay you to keep your eye on the object ball after taking aim.” 

It is, of course, quite possible to play long-distance strokes—especially half- 
ball strokes—quite correctly even though the eye 1s allowed “to rest on the cue 
ball at the moment of striking, for when correct aim has been taken and the 
cueing if good, correct final delivery is quite possible even with the disadvantage 
of the object ball being more or less invisible at the moment of striking the cue 
ball. But any player who has a good cue delivery can quite easily get ordinary 
half-ball in-offs and ball-to-ball cannons with his eyes closed, provided that he 
takes his aim first and only closes his eyes just before striking his ball. It 
would, however, be poor logic to argue that because this is so a player ought to 
shut his eyes when about to hit his ball. The difference between not looking 
at the object ball and not looking at either ball at the moment of striking is, 
however, only one of degree. 

With regard to the best length and weight for a cue, this is to a very great 
extent a matter of personal choice. One player’s pet cue is often of no value 
to another player. Indeed, should a player who has for some reason or other 
discarded a one-time favourite cue for another of different weight, etc., happen 
long afterwards to pick up the old cue he will very likely wonder how he could 
ever have played with it. The heaviest cue that I have known to be used 
regularly by an amateur who could make a three-figure break was one weighing 
184 ounces, and, on the other hand, I some years ago witnessed an amateur 
make his record break, which was only a few short of 200, with a cue weighing 
only 11 ounces! Lovejoy too, I believe, played for years with a cue which only 
weighed 12 ounces. Speaking generally, however, the best weight for a cue 
is from 15 to 16 ounces, and few professionals, if any, use a cue the weight of 
which is outside these limits. A good average length for a cue is about 4ft. gin., 
though men whose height is very much above or below the average may require 
a somewhat longer or shorter cue. The cues of very good players are, how- 
ever, generally on the short side, for a cue that has been played with regularly 
for ngany years is often considerably shorter than when it was first used. This 
is due to the filing, etc., which as a rule is necessary when a new tip has to be 
put on. The size of the tip is also a matter of choice, but a very small tip is not 
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advisable, firstly because with such a tip a player is more liable to make mis- 
cues when playing with plenty of side or screw, and secondly because a small 
tip will not remain on a cue as long as one which has a greater holding surface. 

The cue should be held some distance from the end of the butt, except when 
playing with the rest, when the end of the butt must be grasped with the 
tips of the fingers. In playing a series of close cannons the cue should be held 
several inches farther from the end of the butt than for ordinary strokes, for this 
shortening of the cue increases delicacy of touch. When a cue becomes short 
from long use it should be held nearer the end of the butt than when it is of average 
length. Also, by holding the cue very near the end it is sometimes possible with 
the cue ball a long way from a cushion to avoid using the rest without bein 
overreached for the shot, whereas the same might not be possible were the cue 
o be grasped some distance from the end of the butt. Most amateur players 

ake the mistake of never using the rest if they can manage to hit the cue ball 
without having recourse to it. Except in strokes which have to be played with very 
ittle pace, just being able to reach the cue ball is however not sufficient. Generally 
sie unless the cue can be made to travel some little distance past the spot 
jon which the cue ball lies previous to the stroke being played the use of the rest 
is essential. Indeed, when the position necessitates a forcing stroke or a strong 
screw the cue may have to follow the cue ball quite a considerable distance in 
order that the stroke may be properly played. Professisnal players and first-class 
amateurs seldom overreach themselves, and often put the point of the cue as far 
past the side of the cue ball as they comfortably can in order to ascertain whether 
the use of the rest is necessary. In a similar way they decide between the use of 
the short rest and the half butt and the long rest, or between the half butt and 
the long butt. 

Many amateurs make the mistake of grasping the cue tightly, whereas it 
should be held quite lightly. Some players—amateurs as well as professionals 
—hold the cue between the thumb and first finger only, but although this is a 

ery excellent way of holding the cue, a player is holding it quite correctly when 
three of his fingers—or even all four fingers—are in contact with it, provided 
that very little more than the tips of the fingers are touching the cue. When 
playing screw strokes the cue—which must be held in exactly the same way as 
for ordinary strokes—should be clinched—very tightly when very high pace has 
ito be employed—just at the moment when it strikes the ball. Without this 
clinching of the cue, screw strokes—except very gentle ones with the cue ball 
very near the object ball are impossible. Of course, it is not the clinching of 
the cue which causes the screw, for screw is the result of reverse rotation 
imparted to the cue ball by reason of its being hit below the centre. When, 
however, the cue ball is hit well below the centre, little more than the extreme 
edge of the cue tip can come into contact with it, and consequently the inevitable 
‘result of the cue being held quite loosely at the moment of contact would be a 
miscue. Many good players aie quite unaware of the fact that, when playing a 
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screw stroke they clinch the cue at the exact moment that it meets the cue ball. 
They have not analysed their action in playing such a stroke and might be surprised 
if told of it, nevertheless any strong screw played without this clinching of the cue 
would be a failure. Players who experience great difficulty in playing screws— 
especially screw-back cannons—will find that they will quickly improve at these 
strokes by clinching the cue in the manner described. This clinching of the cue 
at the moment of its contact with the cue ball is also necessary when playing 
strokes that require plenty of side and pace or plenty of top and pace. With- 
out it miscues are bound to occur, for when the cue ball is struck near the edge 
or very high up not much more than the edge of the tip comes in contact with 
it, and a lightly-held cue glances off the ball. 

To what cause is good form due, and how is it that a player can play very well 
one evening and is perhaps right off his game a night or two later? This ques-_ 
tion is a difficult and in many respects an impossible one to answer. In cricket 
and golf these variations in form are experienced just as they are in billiards. 
In cricket, however, a player has not always as many opportunities as in 
billiards or golf. A batsman may be in the best of form and score a hundred 
runs or more and then be bowled by a ball that was almost unplayable. Another 
batsman may, on the other hand, be bowled by the same kind of ball—or one 
equally unplayable—in his first over, or he may be out quite early to a catch 
which is the sensation of the innings. Or he may lose his wicket through a 
right down bad stroke or by being run out. Once out for a poor score, 
or perhaps without even scoring, his only hope is that he may do better in the 
next innings, provided that there is a second one for him. A golfer, on the 
other hand, may play very badly to the first hole, but by very good play after- 
wards may retrieve his bad commencement. In billiards there are more oppor- 
tunities even than in golf, for whereas a golfer who happens to play very badly 
to, say, the first six holes, is almost certain to be beaten unless his opponent has 
also played very indifferently, a billiard player playing, say, a game of 250 up | 
may make quite a number of bad strokes in the early stages of the game and — 
only score 20 or 30 by the time his opponent has reached his first 100, and yet , 
by consistently good play afterwards may still win. ~ 

In no game is good nerve perhaps so essential as in billiards, and to a very | 
great extent good form depends upon the state of one’s nerves. One evening a‘ 
player playing a confident game plays well and at another time the necessary 
confidence in his ability to make the strokes he plays is just as lacking, and is 
reflected in his score. Confidence is often inspired by a good beginning and a 
lack of it is, as a rule, caused by a bad one, especially if one’s opponent happens 
to be playing well. Good billiards demands also that a player be fit and fresh. 
If onegis’ at all tired, sustained good play is quite out of the question. A player 
may also make much bigger breaks one day than he does another day, not 
because he is in better form, but solely because he is better favoured by the run 
of the balls. An amateur who is only good enough to make a three-figure 
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break every now and then, seldom makes a hundred without having to play 
once or twice during the break some stroke or other which, though easy enough 
just as a stroke, cannot be played in such manner as to leave with certainty 
some other clearly-defined scoring position. The position happens, let us say, 
when his break stands at forty. He plays the stroke, scores from it, the balls 
run favourably for him, and continuing to play well he reaches the coveted 
century. Another day, after having made forty he is faced with the same ora 
similar position. He again gets the stroke for which he plays, but this time 
the balls run very safe and failure at the next stroke terminates the break. Yet 
quite possibly the player is in just as good form as on the day when he made the 
hundred break. When every allowance is, however, made for the manner in 
which the run of the balls may affect one’s game and also for the other con- 
siderations to which reference has been made it can hardly be denied that there 
still remains an indefinable and impalpable something upon which good form is 
in a very great measure dependent, an intangible something which is impossible 
of elucidation or analysis, and which in all probability will for ever remain an 
unknown quantity. 


To the hosts of correspondents who have written to me—from far-off climes 
as well as from our home lands—in appreciation of my work, I once again tender 
my sincerest thanks, and should the present volume also prove of interest and 
assistance to my readers, my efforts to advance the great game have been amply 


rewarded. 
RISO LEVI. 


The measurements given under the various diagrams are—unless specifically 
stated otherwise—from the edge of the balls at half their height from 
the bed of the table. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
POTTING THE RED BALL. 


Perhaps, in no stroke is the superiority of professional players over amateurs 
more clearly marked, than in potting the red ball. Many good amateurs whc 
are by no means first-class can pot well enough, but as often as not— 
should the stroke not be an easy one from which to obtain good position— 
when the red goes down, the resultant leave is a bad one. On the other hand. 
anyone who has watched professionals play will be aware that not only do they 
rarely miss a pot when it is at all reasonably on, but that they seldom fail to get 
good position from the stroke. Of course, there is an immense amount of 
difference between simply going for a pot without caring a rap where the cue 
ball will go to, and trying to play the stroke in such a way that good after- 
position will be left to continue with. Many a pot that a good amateur misses 
through trying to get position, would often enough have been made had he 
been content to let the after-position take care of itself. The ordinary 
player, as a rule, just slashes at the red ; the good player sometimes dribbles the 
red in, another time he stabs the ball or plays the stroke with screw, and ofter 
and often he strikes the cue ball with plenty of side, and though by these 
several means which he employs to get position, he is constantly making the 
stroke far more difficult than the pot by itself would be, the position that he 
gets from a well-played stroke is his reward. The player who always slashes 
the red down at lightning speed, no matter how brilliant he may be at this 
particular kind of stroke, will never make breaks, for though sometimes 
the after-position may come out very well, far more frequently the reverse ‘wil 
be the case. 

Of course, as soon as a player who seldom makes more than a twenty 
break begins trying to play pots in such a way as to leave position, he will miss 
any number that he would have made in the old style, and he will probably 
lose many games that he might otherwise have won. If, however, he does 
not allow himself to be discouraged, he will before long improve his game so 
considerably, that he will be able to give a fair number of points to players that 
but recently were his own class, 

Very many players who can pot a ball exceptionally well cannot easily des- 
cribe how they play the stroke. From long practice, they seem to know 
intuitively where to aim, whether the shot demands a fine cutting of the ball, 
almost a full stroke, or any kind of contact between these extremes. 
Perhaps, before discussing the various pots which this chapter will contain, some 
reference to the theory of potting will not be uninteresting to many players, 
even though it may not prove of actual assistance to them at the table. 

With certain exceptions to which reference will be made later on, a ball 
that is any distance from a pocket, in order to be potted must be struck by 
anéther ball on that part of it which is farthest from the pocket,-and which is 
in a line with the centre of the ball and the centre of the pocket. In other 
words, if an imaginary line be drawn from the centre of the pocket right 
through the centre of the object ball, the termination of the line on the surface of 
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the ball will indicate the point where 
the ball must be struck in order to be 
potted. 

Diagram 324 will show this very 
clearly. A is the centre of the pocket 
at the fall of the slate, and the line AB 
passes through the centre of the ball. 
The point B on the surface of the ball 
is the part of the ball that must be 
struck by another ball, no matter from 
what part of the table it comes, in order 
for the pot to be made. If the position 
of the cue ball is such that it 1s 
impossible for it to come into contact 
with this point on the object ball, then 
the pot is impossible. 

Diagram 325 shows a pot into a centre 
pocket from various angles, and the 
intersected circle shows the position of 
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DIAGRAM 325.—Potting a ball from 
different positions. In every case, the cue 
ball must go over the point A. 
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B 
DIAGRAM 324. 


the cue ball at the moment of contact, 
the path by which it travelled from its 
different locations being indicated by the 
parallel intersected lines. As the point 
B must in every case be the part of the 
ball which must be struck, it clearly 
follows that just at the moment of 
contact, the cue ball must always be in 
the position shown by the intersected 
circle, and that a straight line drawn 
from the centre of the pocket through 
the centre of the object ball must if 
continued also pass through the centre 
of the cue ball at the moment of con- 
tact. Therefore, as, no matter from 
what part of the table the cue ball comes, 
it must always be in the one place at 
the moment of contact, it consequently 
follows that the centre of the cue ball 
must always go over the point A. 

B is the point on the object ball that 
must be struck, but if aim be taken at 
B the cue ball cannot hit the object ball 
at B unless the cue ball and object ball 
are in an exact straight line with the 
pocket. 

Diagram 326 will show this more 
clearly. If aim be taken at B, the cue 
ball will collide with the object ball at 
C, and the latter will be driven off in the 
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direction of D, which direction is a 
continuation of a line passing through 
the centre of both balls at the moment 
of contact. 

If instead, the alignment of the cue 
is in the direction of A, as shown on 
Diagram 327, contact will be made with 
the object ball at B, and the ball will be 
driven in a straight line to the pocket, 
this direction being a continuation of a 
line passing through the centre of both 
balls at the moment of contact. 





DIAGRAM 326.—The object ball can only 
travel to the pocket when struck at B, but 
if aim be taken at B, the contact will be at 
C, and the object ball will travel in the 
direction of D. The parallel inter- 
sected lines denote the path of the cue ball 
when aim is taken at B, and the cue ball 
is also shown in contact with the object ball. 


To cause the centre of cue ball to 
travel over the point A is the whole 
essence of potting. This point A is, of 
course, half a ball’s diameter from the 
object ball, and therefore with 2J,in. 





DIaGR4M 327.—The object ball can only balls it will be 1 J,in., or roughly, an 
sada | to the pocket when struck at B. In inch from the object ball, this measure- 
Mlefthectemuat be inthe rezicg «ment being, of course, from the edge of 
point A, which point is half the the ball half way up, the point A being 


. diameter of a ball from B. at the same elevation. 
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Owing to the point A being always an imaginary one, there is nothing to define 
its locality, and this is what makes potting so difficult, and perhaps no stroke 
requires so much practice as that of potting balls from any angle. 

A very good way of practising to pot the red from various angles is as 
follows :—Make a small but clearly visible white chalk mark on any part of the 
table, one to two feet away from a pocket and right away from any cushion. 
Place a white ball as accurately as possible on this mark, and then place the red 
ball touching the white (being careful not to move the white) and in a direct line 
between the white ball and the pocket. Then, when the red has been so placed, 
carefully remove the white and place it on any part of the table from which it is 
desired to pot the red. If aim be then taken at the white spot, and the cue ball be 
struck in the centre, it will travel over the spot, and drive the red straight to 
the pocket. If, however, the cue ball be struck with side the cue must be 
aligned either to the right or the left of the chalk mark, according to which side 
is used, otherwise the centre of the cue ball will not pass over the chalk mark, 
and the pot will thus fail. 

When a ball is near a pocket, and the pocket is an open one, it need not be 
struck so accurately, in order to make the pot, as when it is some distance from 
the pocket. This 1s, however, simply owing to the pocket being so much larger 
than the ball, and just as accurate hitting would be required to make the ball go 
straight to the centre of the pocket. 


THE IMPOSSIBILITY OFA RIGHT-ANGLE POT 
WHEN THE RED IS SOME LITTLE DISTANCE 
FROM A POCKET. 


ie C-7) From Diagram 328 it will be seen that 
Ser as a ball in order to be potted must be 
struck at the point B (which is the ter- 
mination of a line drawn from the centre 

of the pocket and through the centre of 

the ball to the far side of the ball) no 

pot is possible with the cue ball at right- 

angles to the red ball and the pocket, 

as with the cue ball so placed, it could 

not be made to strike the object ball at 

(>) B. In Diagram 328 the cue ball at D 
forms a right-angle with the object ball 

and the pocket. In order for it to 

be possible to hit the object ball at the 

point B, the cue ball must be outside 

(*) | | | the line BC. In the diagram, a ball E 
is shown just outside the line, but from 

this position, only the very merest 

grazing of the object ball could take 

place if it were hit at B. In fact, 

theoretically the cue ball would, so to 

speak, touch the object ball without 

DiaGRAM 328.—The impossibility of a hitting it. In order, therefore, for the 
right-angle pot. The.object ball cannot be pot to be possible even as an extremely 


potted unless struck at B. The cue ball D 
could not touch this point at all, and the cue fine cut, the cue ball at E would have 
ball E could not more than graze it. to be slightly to the left of its position 
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on the diagram. Thus, it will be 
seen that in order for a pot to be at 
all on, the angle formed by the balls and 
the pocket must always be considerably 
greater than a right angle. 

As soon as the angle exceeds a right 
angle by a moderate margin, the pot 
becomes possible, but when the contact 
has to be exceedingly fine, high speed 
must be used in order to cause the object 
ball to travel to the pocket. 

When the cue ball is a considerable 
distance away, the pot does not require 
quite so fine a contact as when the cue 
ball, still at the same angle (measured 
from the centres of the balls), is nearer 
the object ball. 

Diagram 329 illustrates this. The 
cue ball is at the same angle with the 
red ball and the pocket (the angle being 
measured from the centres of the balls) 
whether situated at D or E, but from D 
which is only just outside the line BC 
{as already explained unless the cue ball 
is over this line, a pot is impossible), 





DIAGRAM 329.—The object ball, to be 


only a fine grazing stroke can send the potted, must be struck at B. The pot 
object ball to the pocket, whereas from requires a finer stroke when played from D 
E the contact has to be considerably less than it ws a E, ae RS Thad 
. ° ° measured from the centres 0 € Das, 18 the 
fine. The parallel intersected lines case in G4cr cases : 


enclose the paths of the cue balls and 

the intersected circle shows the cue ball at the moment of its contact with the 
object ball, whether played from Dor E. The angle EDFH (measured from 
the centres of the balls to the centre of the pocket), is the angle which the cue 
ball—whether at D or E—makes with the object ball and the pocket. 

From a consideration of Diagrams 328 and 329, it will be quite clear that 
although it is impossible to pot a ball when the balls form a right angle with a 
pocket, the angle may more nearly approach a right angle without the pot being 
impossible, when the balls are a considerable distance apart, than when close 
together. On the other hand, distance makes correct hitting far more difficult. 
For this reason a very fine pot from a distance is a stroke that belongs almost 
entirely to Pyramids and the various kinds of Pool, and is seldom or never 
attempted at Billiards. 


FINE CUTS. 


One or two examples of what is possible in the way of a fine cut may prove 
not qtr ne: though I give them more as examples of fancy strokes than 
anything else. 

Diagram 330 shows the red on the centre spot and also on the billiard spot. 
Playing from the far end of the D, it will be found that, though not easy, it is 
not extremely difficult to pot the red in the centre pocket when the ball ison the 
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centre spot. Naturally, the stroke 
demands a very fine contact—much 
finer than when playing to pot the red 
off the spot into a corner pocket—but 
owing to the cue ball not being very | 
far from the red ball, it is easier to make 
sure of a fine contact than when nearly 
the length of the table separates the 
balis, 

When the red is on the spot it is quite 
possible to cut it into a corner pocket, 
playing from the end of the D; in 
fact, such a stroke is sometimes seen 
as a fluke when the red has been hit 
very much finer than intended. By 
means of a still finer stroke, the red on 
the spot can be cut into the corner 
pocket, spotting from the end of the D 
on the same side of the table as the 
pocket played for (on the diagram this 
is the right extremity of the D). Such 
a stroke may to many players appear 
almost impossible ; yet not only is this 
not so, but I have more than once seen 
an amateur pot the red into the right 





corner pocket, spotting his ball on the DIAGRAM 330.--Two thin pots, Red ball 
baulk line six inches to the right of on the billiard spot and also on the centre 
the right end of the D. The balls spot. 


in such a position appear to the eye to 

form almost a right angle with the pocket, but careful measurement will show 
that a line drawn from the centre of the pocket to the billiard spot forms a right 
angle with the intersected line on the diagram, which misses the baulk line 
altogether ! 

When playing to pot the réd, position for the next stroke should always be 
considered.. According to the location of the balls, the red may be potted in 
such a manner as to leave another pot, a cannon, an in-off from the white, or an 
in-off from the red. The cannons that may be left as the result of potting the 
red into one of the six pockets are so innumerable that to classify them would 
be impossible. In the present chapter, in those cases where after-position is 
considered, I shall chiefly confine myself to examples of potting the red in sucha 
manner as to leave an in-off, from the red on the spot, for the next stroke, the 
presumption in these cases being that with the position of the balls, this is the 
best game to play. 

As the in-off following the pot must always be into one of the top pockets, the 
ideal position for the cue ball, after potting the red is either close to the upper 
angle of a top pocket or a centre pocket, or anywhere on the farther end of a 
line drawn from the edge of the red on the spot to the upper angle of a top or 
centre pocket, or, to be more correct, to a point on the cloth about an inch away 
from, and in front of the angle, so that when the cue ball is touching the angle 
it will be on this line. 

Diagram 331 shows these lines, and it will be noticed that they are continued 
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past the angle into the pocket, and that 

the cue ball in each instance is on the 

line and touching the upper,angle of the 
ocket. 

When the cue ball after potting the 
red remains in any position from which 
the ensuing in-off is a half-ball stroke, 
it is said to be ‘‘ on the line.”’ 

It must not, however, be thought 
that the in-off is on by means of a plain 
half-ball stroke from any position on the 
lines between the cue ball and the red; 
shown on Diagram 331, for such is not 
the case. For reasons which will be 
explained in the next chapter the in-off 
is only a plain half-ball stroke when— 
played from the corner pocket—the cue 
ball is not more than five or six 
inches from the pocket, and when played 
from the direction of the centre pocket, 
not more than about three feet from 
this pocket. These angles for plain 
half-ball strokes are the average angles 
of ivory balls—for the half-ball angle 
often varies somewhat between one set 
of ivory ball» and another. With com- _ Pah ne Sina 
position balls, the angle of deflection is PERSE Esta ae ane Wt ae 
generally somewhat greater than is the case with ivory balls, consequently the 
line for the half-ball in-off from the red on the spot is a slightly different one 
from that with ivory balls. For example, with composition balls, the in-off from 
the vicinity of the corner pocket, is generally a half-ball stroke with the cue 
ball an inch farther along the top cushion than shown on Diagram 331. 

Of course, it would be impossible to always obtain this ideal half-ball angle 
position after potting the red, but so long as the cue ball remains anywhere 
near the half-ball lines shown on Diagram 331, the in-off will always be on. 
Often, though the cue ball is not on the line, the in-off may still be made 
by means of a half-ball stroke with side, at other times the pocket may be found 
by means of a fine stroke, a run-through, or a forcing stroke. In the néxt 
chapter I intend to treat exclusively of the various kinds of in-offs from the red 
on the spot, therefore in the present chapter I shall only discuss the methods 
of leaving the in-off. 

The simplest positions for leaving the in-off are, of course, when the red is 
very near acentre or a top pocket and the cue ball is in close proximity and 
behind the red. In cases like this it ought to be quite easy, if a little care be 
Yaken, for the poorest of players to leave the cue ball well situated for the 
ensuing stroke. When the red is some little distance away from the pocket, 
but the cue ball is pretty close to, and in a straight line with, the red and the 
pocket, and the pocket is fairly open, position for the subsequent in-off should 
be almost as easily gained, as the result of potting the red by means of a 
ollowing-on stroke. . 

Diagram 332 shows various positions for this following-on pot. Of course, 
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the nearer the red is to the cushion the 
less easy will the stroke become owing 
to the pocket becoming more and more 
blind. 

It will often happen that the red ball 
is so situated that the very spot it 
occupies would be a favourable one 
from which to play the subsequent in- 
off. 

Diagram 333 shows two such posi- 
tions. In cases like these, the red 
should be potted by means of a stab 
shot, in order that the cue ball may 
remain on or close to the spot that the 
red ball previously occupied. In the 
positions shown it would not, however, 
matter if the cue ball followed on a few 
inches, as it would still remain on 
‘‘the line’’ and consequently the sub- 
sequent in-off would be a_half-ball 
stroke. It is, however, better when 


DIAGRAM 333.—Centre-pocket pots, to 

leave the cue ballon the half-ball in-off line. 

A stab stroke would leave the cue ball well 

placed but even should the cue ball follow 
on, it will still remain on the line. 
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DIAGRAM 332.-—Simple pots, to leave the 
cue ball on, or close to, the half-bal] in-off 
line. 


possible, to keep the cue ball well away 
from the cushion, for even half-ball 
strokes are easier with the cue ball some 
distance from the cushion than when it 
is touching or nearly touching it. 

Many positions also occur in which, 
though a stab shot will leave the cue ball 
on ‘‘ the line ’’ for a half-ball in-off, the 
same result would not be obtained if the 
cue ball ran on a few inches after its 
contact with the red. 

Diagram 334 shows two such posi- 
tions. In either, it is evident that if the 
cue ball followed on a few inches 
after hitting the red, no ordinary in-off 
would be left to continue with. In both 
positions the red ball is shown about a 
ball away from the line for plain half-ball 
in-offs from the red on the spot. If 
the pot in either position be, however, 
made by a correct stab stroke the cue 
ball will remain on the half-ball line, for 
in correctly-played stab strokes the cue 
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ball does not really afterwards occupy 
the spot that was previously covered by 
the object ball. Instead, it stops dead 
at the very moment of contact. 
Diagram 335 shows the red in position 
for a simple pot. Many players, how- 
ever, in getting this pot, often leave the 
cue ball badly placed for the next stroke. 
It is, of course, possible to leave the cue 
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DiAGRAM 335.—A stab pot, to leave the 
cue ball on the line for the cross in-off. 
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¥ DIAGRAM 334.—-Stab pots. to leave the cue 
ball on, or close to the half-ball in-off line, 
. The continuous lines show this half-ball in- 
’ off line. 
ball on the line for the cross in-off, by 
means of a slow stroke, but as the red 
ball is not hanging over the pocket, it 
has to be truly hit, and if a very slow 
stroke be used the cue ball may easily 
run off a little. And if a medium-pace 
stroke be used, the cue ball will run on 
and may either follow the red into the 
pocket, in which case position will be 
lost—presuming that the object white is 
badly placed—or touch a cushion and 
rebound from it away from the line, thus 
leaving bad position to continue with. 
If instead, the pot be played by means 
of a stab stroke, hitting the red quite 
full, the cue ball will remain on the line 
in perfect position for the cross in-off. 
As the cue ball is a considerable distance 
from the red, the stroke must be played 
with plenty of pace in order to ensure 
the cue ball stopping dead after its 
contact with the red. The cue ball 
must be hit below the centre. 
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Often, in order to leave the cue ball 
on the line for the in-off, the red must 
be potted by means of a following-on 
stroke. 

| Diagram 336 shows such a position. 
The red is on the spot and the cue ball 
is in a line with the red and the pocket. 
In playing this pot to leave an in-off, 
care must be taken that the cue ball 
does not follow the red into the pocket. 
Should the cue ball remain on the upper 
angle of the pocket, or on a line drawn 
from this angle to the spot and close to 
the angle, the in-off will be a half-ball 
stroke, and even if the ball be just off 
this line, the in-off may still be a half- 
ball stroke with side. 

Diagram 337 shows a position in 
which the cue ball must follow on a few 
inches after striking the red, in order 
to remain on the line. The cue ball will 
be on the line when it reaches A, but 
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DIAGRAM 336.—A _ fullowing-on pot, to 

leave the cue ball on the line for the cross 

in-off. Red on the spot. Cue ball in a 
direct line with the red and the pocket. 


should it travel several inches past A 
position will be lost. 

Diagram 338 shows how good posi- 
tion for the cross in-off can sometimes 
be obtained by causing the red to drop 
into the pocket off the angle, instead ol 
travelling to the centre of the pocket. 
As the width of a pocket is much greater 
than the diameter of a ball, it follows 
clearly that a ball can, from the same 
spot, travel to a pocket by different 
directions, It may travel straight to 
the centre of the pocket, or it may enter 
the pocket after touching the upper or 
the lower angle. When a ball is a 
considerable distance from a pocket the 
different lines of direction by which it 
may travel to the pocket can only 
diverge from one another very slightly 
indeed, but when a ball is close to a 
pocket, as in Diagram 338, it can enter 
it by quite different lines of travel, and 
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this being the case, it can be potted by 
different kinds of contact. In the 
diagram, in order for the red to travel 
to the centre of the pocket, the cue ball 
would necessarily have to catch the red 
somewhat less than full, and this would 
cause the cue ball to travel on to the 
side cushion even though the stroke 
were played quite slowly, and thus posi- 
tion for the cross in-off would be 
altogether lost. If instead, the red be 
taken quite full and the strength of the 
stroke be such that the ball strikes the 
angle quite gently, it will fall into the 
pocket off this angle. The great 
advantage of this method of potting the 
red, in this particular position, is that 
the gentle full contact with the red 
leaves the cue ball either on the line or 
quite close to it, and thus position for 
the cross in-off is ensured. 


ay, 


DIAGRAM 339.—The wrong way of playi 

the pot, when the red is ani riese te the 

pocket. When no check side is used, 

geod position for the cross in-off cannot be 
obtained. 
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DIAGRAM 338.—Potting the red off the 
angle, to leave the cue ball on the line for 
the cross in-off. Red ball 24 inches from 
the side cushion and half-an-inch from the 
top cushion. Cue ball 2 inches from the 
red and half-an-inch from the top cushion. 
The long continuous line is the cross in-off 
line. 


When the red ball is close to a corner 
pocket, but a little nearer to the side 
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cushion than the top cushion, as shown 
in Diagrams 339 and 340, good position 
for the cross in-off is always obtainable 
when the cue ball is at the spot end of 
the table, and some little distance below 
the red ball. Positions very similar 
to the ones shown on Diagrams 339 and 
340—as regards the method of play 
though the location of the cue ball may 
be different—occur with the greatest 
regularity, yet many ordinary players 
never think of anything but the pot, 
consequently oftener than not the pot 
ends their break. 

Diagram 339 shows the red ball potted 
without any thought of after position. 
A slow stroke has been used, and the 
cue ball has remained close to the side 
cushion and right away from the line 
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DIAGRAM 341.—Two pots, to leave the 
cue ball in position for a cross in-off. The 
cue ball must in each case be struck with 
the side which will be running side off the 
side cushion. The pot into the right top 
pocket necessitates the use of the long 
rest. 
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DIAGRAM 340.—The right way of playing 

the pot, when the red is quite close to the 

pocket. Check side—right-hand side in the 

diagram—causes the cue ball to travel up the 

table after contact with the side cushion. By 

this means position may easily be obtained 
for the cross in-off. 


for a half-ball cross in-off. Diagram 
340 shows the same stroke played with 
side—right-hand side in the diagram. 
The cue ball under the influence of this 
side, after it touches the side cushion 
runs up to the top cushion, and if the 
stroke has been played at medium pace, 
the cue ball will remain on, or quite 
close to the half-ball in-off line, as 
shown on the diagram. 

Diagram 341 shows two more corner- 
pocket pots of the same nature—as 
regards the after-position—of the pot 
shown on Diagram 340, but far more 
difficult, for the red ball is no longer 
over the pocket, but has to be potted 
into a blind pocket. Not only this, but 
the pot into the right top pocket 
necessitates the use of the long rest, and 
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even for the easier stroke into the left 
top pocket, the player has to lean over 
the table. Nevertheless, to play just to 
get either of these pots, without any 
thought as to the after-position, is very 
poor billiards. The correct way to play 
them is to use right-hand side when 
playing for the left top pocket, and left- 
hand side when playing for the right 
top pocket. In each case, the side will 
be running side off the side cushion, and 
this will cause the cue ball to run up to 
the top cushion, and if the strength of 
the stroke be well judged, the cue ball 
will come to rest on or close to the line 
for the half-ball cross in-off, as shown 
on the diagram. 

Diagram 342 shows the red ball right 
over either top pocket. With the 
object white in some safe position as 
shown on the diagram, a six shot into 
either top pocket would be a very poor 
stroke, as nothing at all easy would be 
left to continue with. In such positions 
the game is to pot the red and leave the 
cue ball well situated for a cross in-off. i ieteheh Vii co aa eel ee 
Played as a direct shot, should the red cushion fit 4a leave ale cross tn -off 
be hit full or nearly full the cue ball Very gentle strength must be used. 
will most likely also enter the pocket, 
even though the stroke be played quite slowly, and should the red be 
taken considerably less than full the cue ball will in all probability not remain 
in the desired position for the in-off. Of course, if the cue ball were struck 
with just the strength to reach the red ball, and no more, good position could 
be obtained by means of a direct stroke, but from any considerable distance, 
even with very true balls and on a true table, such a stroke would not be an easy 
one for any player, and for most players it would be a very difficult one. The 
only reliable way of leaving the cue ball well situated for the cross in-off, is by 
playing the pot by means of a cushion stroke, as shown on the diagram. The 
stroke requires no side whatever. All that is necessary is a slow stroke, 
aiming to hit the side cushion just in front of the red. Even in potting the 
red by means of this cushion stroke, the strength has to be well judged, 
especially when the stroke is played from the D, but exact strength is not 
nearly so necessary as is the case with a direct stroke. For when the red is 
potted by means of the cushion stroke, if the cue ball be hit with little more 
strength than to reach the red, the cue ball after potting the red will remain 
close to the top cushion in favourable position for the cross in-off, and if the 
stroke be just a little faster than this, the cue ball after touching the top 
Cushion will travel in such a direction that when it comes to rest it will be on 
Or quite close to the line for half-ball in-offs. In fact, it will after leaving the 
top cushion approximately travel on this half-ball line. This line of travel is 
shown on Diagram 342 after potting the red into the right top pocket. 
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Diagram 343 shows the cue ball just 
below a line which passes through the 
red on the spot and the centre of the 
pocket. Position for the cross in-off 
can easily be gained by means of a 
medium-pace following-on stroke. As, 
in order to be potted, the red ball must 
be hit just a shade less than full, the cue 
ball cannot follow the red on the line 
to the pocket but must travel above this 
line, as shown by the continuous line on 
the diagram. If, however, the strength 
has been well judged, the cue ball after 
striking the top cushion will rebound a 
little and come to rest on or close to the 
half-ball line for the cross in-off. In 
playing this stroke the cue ball should 
be struck above the centre, but no side 
is required. 
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DIAGRAM 343.-——A pot, to leave a cross in- 
off. Red ball on the spot. Cue ball 154 
inches from the top cushion and 244 inches 
from the side cushion. In this position, the 
cue ball is just below the straight line drawn 
from the centre of the pocket through the 
red on the spot to the opposite cushion. The 
intersected line shows this line, 


Diagram 344 shows the cue ball just 
above a line which passes through the 
red on the spot and the centre of the 
pocket. Position for the cross in-off 
may also be gained here by means of 
a following-on stroke, the cue ball in a 
well-played stroke coming to rest on or 
near the half-ball line after striking the 
side cushion, instead of the top cushion 
as in the position shown on Diagram 
343. It is rather more difficult to get 
on the line via the side cushion than via 
the top cushion in these particular pots 





DIAGRAM 344.—A pot, to leave a cross in- 


off. Red ball on the spot. Cue ball 15 

inches trom the top eaabion and 24 inches off the spot, consequently the stroke 
from the side cushion. In this position, the shown on Diagram 343 is easier than 
cue ball is just above a straight line drawn the one shown on Diagram 344. 


from the centre of the pocket through the ; : 
red on the spot to-the opposite cushion The When the cue ball is a considerable 


intersected line shows this line. distance above the line passing through 
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the red on the spot and the centre of 
the pocket, position for the cross in-off 
can no longer be obtained. Now, the 
cue ball must travel down the table so 
that when it comes to rest it may be on 
or near the half-ball line drawn from the 
upper angle of the centre pocket to the 
red on the spot. In the position shown 
on Diagram 345 in order that the cue 
ball may’ come to rest on or near this 
half-ball line, the pot must be played 
with sufficient strength to allow the cue 
ball to rebound from the side cushion, as 
shown by the continuous line on the 
diagram. The stroke requires no side. 

Sometimes, when the cue ball is above 
the line passing through the centre of 
the pocket and the red ball on the spot, 
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@ cannon—-for after a second pot off the spot, 

the red goes on to the centre spot—and thus 

the object white can be brought into play. 

again, Red ballon the spot. Cue ball 13 

inches from the top cushion and 7 inches 
from the red, 


DIAGRAM 345.—A pot, to leave the cue 

ball on, or close to the half-ball in-off line. 

Red ball on the spot. Cue ball 11} inches 

from the top cushion and 9 inches from the 
red. 


the easiest position-stroke to play is to 
pot the red to leave another pot. Dia- 
gram 346 shows such a position. Here, 
the cue ball is higher up the table than 
in the position shown on Diagram 344 
and not as high up as in the position 
shown on Diagram 345. In such a posi- 
tion the cue ball cannot, of course, be 
left on the line for a cross in-off and 
though it would be possible to pot the 
red and leave the cue ball somewhere 
near the other in-off line, such a stroke 
would not be an easy one to judge. 
With the balls situated as they are, how- 
ever, a slow following-on pot will leave 
the cue ball at the other side of the spot, 

generally for a straight or almost _ 
straight pot, and the second pot can as 
a rule be played in such a manner that 
with the next stroke the. objegt white 


may. be rescued from some bad position. 
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After the second pot off the spot, the red, 
of course, goes on to the middle spot, 
and thus according to the position of 
the object white, a player will determine 
on which side of the table to remain 
after sending the red down the second 
time. This method of rescuing the 
object white from some bad position is 
often resorted to by good players. 
Diagram 347 shows a very difficult 
pot sometimes played by good players. 
Such a stroke is never a certainty even 
for the very best players, but so well do 
most professionals pot that when they 
have to play this awkward stroke, they 
bring it off far oftener than not. Even 


good amateurs often enough get the 
stroke. 


There is one thing that makes 





DIAGRAM 348.—A pot, to leave an in-off. 
A difficult stroke, for the amount of side 
has to be well judged, and potting the red 
at an awkward angle with side on the cue 
ball, intensifies the difficulty of the pot. 
Red ball an the spot. Cue ball 20 inches 
from the top cushion and 25% inches from 
. the side cushion, | 


Pad 
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DIAGRAM 347.—A difficult pot. Red ball 

on the spot. Cue ball 44 inches from the 

nearest point on the top cushion and close to 

or touching the side cushion. A slowly- 

played stroke will leave the cue ball in 

position for an in-off from the red on the 
spot. 


it often worth going for, and that 
is that a successful stroke automati- 
cally ensures good position to con- 
tinue with, for a slowly-played stroke 
-—the way the stroke is always played 
by good players—leaves the cue ball on 
or near the half-ball line more or less 
as Shown on the diagram. Of course, 
when the stroke is missed good position 
is generally left for one’s opponent. In 
fact, the red will often be left hanging 
over the top pocket and the white 
favourably situated near the centre 
pocket. 

When the cue ball is a considerable 
distance below the line passing through 
the centre of the pocket and the red ball 
on the spot, position for an in-off from 
the red on the spot may often be gained 
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by potting the red and running down to 
the vicinity of the centre pocket after 
rebounding from the top cushion. 
Diagram 348 gives an example of such ; 
a stroke. In order to give the cue ball 
a correct direction as it rebounds from 
the top cushion, the stroke has to be 
played with side, and the amount of side 
has to. be well judged too. Such 
position-strokes are anything but easy. 
In the first place, the pot, even with a 
plain-ball’ stroke, requires very well 
judging, and as soon as the cue ball has 
to be struck with side, any pot— 
excepting positions with the ball quite 
near a pocket—is made far more 
difficult than it would otherwise be. 
Nevertheless, the stroke shown on 
Diagram 348 is well worthy of con- 
sideration by all players at all above 
the ordinary. An alternative stroke to 
the one shown on Diagram 348 wauld 
be to play to leave another pot. 
Diagram 349 shows a pot into a top 
pocket. With the balls situated as 
shown, it is quite possible to get posi- 
tion for the cross in-off by playing the 


pot with plenty of right-hand side and feave ha acon Gon the sed. on the spot. 
taking the red as full as potting the ball Red 6 inches from the top cushion and § 
will allow, but such a stroke requires inches from the side cushion. Cue ball 9 


inches trom the top cushion and 14 inches 


well playing, otherwise the cue ball, from the side cushion. 


after striking the side cushion, will not 

come far enough up the table to allow the cross in-off to be made by anything 
like a half-ball stroke. In the position shown on the diagram, the pot could 
easily be played in such a way as to leave another pot. Pots off the spot 
are, however, never easy strokes except for good players, and for the ordinary 
player it is therefore, as a rule, far better to pot the red in such a manner as to 
leave an in-off instead of another pot to continue with, when the position is such 
that either of these methods of play can be adopted. 

In positions similar to the one shown on Diagram 349, position for an in-off 
from the red on the spot can be obtained by causing the cue ball to travel across 
the table to the vicinity of the centre pocket. The very best player could not 
be sure of getting his ball exactly on the half-ball line for the in-off, but this is, 
of course, not necessary. So long as the ball comes to rest anywhere near this 
line, the in-off will always be on. Very exact strength is not necessary either, 
for the cue ball may come to rest close to the line without reaching the side 
cushion, or it may come to rest in good position after rebounding from the side 
cushion. In playing strokes similar to the one shown on Diagram 349 a little 
running side—left-hand side on the diagram—will often be of assistance in 
causing the cue ball to cross the table with good direction. oe 

Diagram 350 shows a couple of pots into the baulk pockets. Many ordinary 

yers when confronted with positions at all similar to these, pot the red in an 
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‘aimless sort of way, only trying to get 
to the top of the table in order to be 
somewhere near the red when it goes on 
the spot. More often than not the cue 
ball runs into some safe position or else 
only an awkward pot is left to continue 
with. In either of the positions shown 
on Diagram 350 the red should be 
potted in such a manner that the cue 
ball travels to the vicinity of the 
opposite centre pocket in order to have 
an in-off to continue with. With a little 
practice this stroke will be found to 
present no great difficulty even to a very 
ordinary player. Of course, the 
strength of the stroke has to be pretty 
well judged and also the direction of the 
cue ball’s path as it leaves the baulk 
cushion. A little running side is often 
necessary to give the cue ball a good 
direction. The stroke shown on the 
right requires the rest and consequently 
is perhaps a little more difficult than the 





DIAGRAM 350.—Pots into baulk eget 
to leave an in-off from the red on the spot. 


other, though the use of the rest in 
strokes of this nature ought not to make 
very much difference. 

Diagram 351 shows a couple of pots 
into baulk pockets which are very 
similar to the ones shown on Diagram 
350, except that the cue ball travels to 
the vicinity of the centre pocket via the 
side cushion instead of the baulk 
cushion. In all these pots into corner 
pockets, whether baulk pockets or top 
pockets there is a considerable amount 
of latitude as to the direction by which 
the cue ball may travel to the vicinity of 
the centre pocket, and’ this, of course, 
makes it far easier to obtain good posi- 
tion than if this latitude did not exist. 
On Diagram 351 two of the many paths 
by which the cue ball may travel to the 
vicinity of the centre pocket are shown. 

Diagram 352 shows the red near the 
DIAGRAM 251.—-Pots int 1 brink of a baulk pocket, with the cue 
eae ee Sie Aa tel ca pers ball right behind it. With the object 
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white in some safe position a six 
shot could only be the stroke. of a 
novice. Instead, if the pot be played 
in such a way as to leave an in-off from 
the red on the spot, the player can go on 
scoring. There are two different ways 
of playing this particular pot to leave 
the cue ball in the vicinity of a centre 
pocket. One, is to cross the table as 
shown on the diagram ; the other, 1s to 
screw up the table, as close to the 
cushion as possible, to the centre pocket 
on the same side of the table. The 
former is the more reliable stroke, 
though owing to the red ball being so 
close to the pocket, it is rather more 
difficult to judge the pace and direction 
of the cue ball after its contact with the 
red, than it is in the positions shown 
on Diagram 351. To anyone who can 
- screw well, the screw up to the centre 
pocket on the same side of the table, is 
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DIAGRAM 352.—A pot into a baulk pocket, 

to leave an in-off from the red on the spot. 

Position for the in-off may be garied be 

Screwing up the cushion to the centre pocket, 

or by crossing the table to the opposite 
centre pocket. 


not exactly a difficult stroke. It is, 


however, not easy to gauge the Strength 
of the stroke. Sometimes the cue ball 
will travel too far, at other times not far 
enough, and thus bad position can easily 


result. 


In the diagram, two different 


paths by which the cue ball may travel 
to the vicinity of the centre pocket are 
shown, one a direct line and the other 
via the side cushion, 


Diagram 353 shows the cue ball and 


the red in a direct line with a baulk 


pocket. Here again, a six stroke 


though an easy enough shot is of no 
use when the object white is in some safe 
position. Instead, a powerful screw-back 
to the vicinity of the centre pocket will 
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The stroke is, 


spot can be obtained by means of a strong however ; pr actically only on, on) one 
screw-back stroke. side of the table. On the other side, 
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the rest would have to be used and 
this would make the stroke extremely 
difficult. When the cue ball and the 
red, still about the same distance apart 
and in an exact line with the pocket, 
are considerably farther from the pocket 
than shown on the diagram, the stroke 
becomes an easier one, as the cue ball 
after contact with the red has not to 
come back such a distance to gain the 
desired position. Of course, to any- 
one who has not good screwing powers, 
a six shot followed by a safety miss will 
be the best game to play, when the 
object ball is in some safe position. 

Diagram 354 shows another location 
of the balls from which good position 
can be gained by means of a strong 
screw-back stroke. The cue ball is 
right behind the red, and a six shot 
would mean leaving nothing at all worth 
going for. 

The difficulty, even for good players, 
in strokes of the nature of those 
shown on Diagrams 353 and 354 is to 


control the pace of the cue ball, and it 
pace ’ DIAGRAM 354.—A pot into a baulk pucket. 


may either travel too far aa not far Position for an in-off may be gained by 
enough. As, however » the in-off from means of a screw-back stroke, but the 
the red on the spot is on by a moderately strength of the screw has to be very well 
easy stroke, even when the cue ball is gauged. 


some little distance below the centre 

pocket, and also from positions above the centre pocket, that are not on the 
line, a fair amount of latitude for inexactness of strength exists, when playing 
these screw backs, without position being lost. 

Position for an in-off from the red on the spot is commonly obtained by 
potting the red into a centre pocket, both from the D and from other parts of 
the table. When playing from the D, it is generally during a break—often 
during a break off the red, for after a series of in-offs, the ball will often come 
down to the centre pocket to leave a pot instead of an in-off. In fact, big 
breaks off the red almost always contain an occasional centre-pocket pot. 

Diagram 355 is an example of a centre-pocket pot from the D. When 
such a position occurs indifferent players generally spot their ball in a direct 
line with the red and the pocket. When a six shot is desired, the cue ball must, 
of course, be spotted in this manner, but when the pot has to be followed by an 
in-off, unless the pocket be very blind the cue ball should never be spotted in a 
line with the red and the pocket. With the red in the position shown on 
Diagram 355 the pocket is an open one—that is for a pot from the D—in fact, 
it is nearly as open as it can We from the D. 

When, with the red in the position shown on the diagram, the cue ball is 
spotted in a direct line with the red and the pocket—as shown at A—one of 
several bad things may easily happen. The cue ball may follow the red into the 
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pocket. This constantly happens to the 
chagrin of the player. Or, in playing 
to preveut the cue ball from following 
the red into the pocket, it may not 
follow on as far as desired, and a 
forcing stroke may be required for 
the subsequent In-off. Besides, if a 
slow stroke be used to prevent the cue 
ball from following the red too far, a 
great risk 1s taken, for should the cue 
ball run off ever so slightly—and it has 
to travel a considerable distance before 
it reaches the red—the pot may be 
missed, Again, when the cue ball does 
not follow the red into the pocket, it may 
remain on the brink of the pocket, or on 
one of the angles, and from any of these 
positions the in-off, though not a 
difficult shot for any fair player, is never 
quite as comfortable a stroke as when 
the ball is some little distance from the 
cushion and still in the region for an 
ordinary half-ball in-off. Worse still, 
the player who spots in a line with the 
ball and the pocket for all centre-pocket 





pots, may now and then—it 1s true it DIAGRAM 355.—A centre pocket pot from 
will only be on rare occasions—find the D, . pple es from the red on is 

: ; spot. Red ball 1c inches from the pocket. 
pe veer aes ee ae Sena the cue ball instead of being Spotted In a 
alter the stroke, and unable to hit the straight line with the red and the pocket— 
red at all when it goes on the spot. as at A—should be spotted well ont of a 
Another thing that often occurs when straight line—as shown at B—when the pot 


the cue ball is spotted in a line with the is played as a following-on stroke. 


red and the pocket, is that the cue ball strikes the upper angle of thé pocket 
and bumps away quite a little distance, especially if the stroke has been played 
with some pace. When the ball rebounds, any distance from the angle a nasty 
shot will be left, more especially will this be the case when the pot has been 
played into the right centre pocket, for the cue ball cannot be got at quite as 
easily and comfortably for forcing strokes from the vicinity of the right centre 
pocket, as it can be for the same stroke on the other side of the table. In fact, 
forcing in-offs from the red on the spot often require the rest when played from 
the right side of the table, whereas the rest is never required for a forcing stroke 
off the red on the spot when played from the left side of the table. 

Instead of spotting the cue ball in a direct line with the red and the pocket, 
it should be spotted at an angle as shown at B on Diagram 355. In this 
way, all the Jurking dangers already referred to will be avoided. The angle, 
however, must be a decided one, otherwise a six shot, etc., may still occur. 
Many a very fair player has often been greatly surprised to find that he has got 
the six when he purposely spotted out of the straight line to avoid this, The 
simple reason of this, is that a pocket is considerably larger than a ball, and the 
ball may thus travel straight to the centre of the pocket or fall in after 
touching an angle, consequently it may travel to the pocket by slightly different 
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: e especially when not far 
from a pocket—and this allows of the 
pot being made by slightly different 
contacts between the cue ball and object 
bail. If the cue ball at A be moved a 
ball’s diameter to the left, it will still be 
very nearly in a line with the red and 
the pocket, owing to its being so much 
farther from the red than the red is 
from the pocket, consequently, in order 
to prevent all danger of a six shot and 
of any contact: with the angles of the 
pocket, the cue ball must be placed 
quite a considerable distance from A. 
A suitable position is shown at B. If 
the pot be played from B as a medium- 
pace stroke, the cue ball will travel 
more or less as shown by the continuous 
line, and will come to rest in the 
half-ball in-off region, away from the 
cushion, and thus when the ensuing in- 
off is played the cue ball can be got at 
quite easily. Of course, care must be 
taken that the cue ball does not travel 
much past the pocket, else position will 
be lost. 

Potting the red by spotting the cue 
ball at a slight angle with the red and 
the pocket, makes the pot, little, if at 
all, more difficult than a straight pot, 
in fact, many players seem to pot better 
when the cue ball is not quite in a line 
with the object ball and the pocket. 

Diagram 356 shows another way of 
‘playing a centre-pocket pot from baulk, 





DIAGRAM 356.—A centre-pocket pot from 
the D, to leave an in-off from the red on the 
spot. Red ball 10 inches from the pocket. 
Played as a stab, the cue ball should be 
spotted only a little out of a straight line 
with the red and the pocket—as shown at B. 
(The cue ball at A being in a line with the 
red and the pocket). The thin intersected 
line shows the bad position the cue ball may 
travel into, when the pot is played from B, 
as a half-hearted stab. 


viz., by a stab stroke. The red is in the same position as in Diagram 355, 


but the cue ball is spotted differently. 
the red and the pocket, a stab, shot 


lose to the spot previously occupied by 


Were the cue ball spotted in a line with 
would cause the ball to remain dead, 
the red. If on the other hand, the cue 


ball were placed at a decided angle as at B on Diagram 355 the correct contact 
for a pot could not result in a proper stab shot. Played as a stab from B on 
Diagram 355, the cue ball would run too far up the table. In order that the cue 
bail may run on only a short distance after a stab stroke, the object ball must 
always be taken very nearly full, consequently to play the pot on Diagram 356 
by mearis of a stab stroke, the cue ball must be placed so that it is only a 
little out of a straight line with the red and the pocket, as shown at B. A well- 
played stab will leave the cue ball on or close to the line for a half-ball in-off, 
and not only will the ball be well away from the cushion but it will be consider- 
ably nearer the red than when the pot is played by a slow stroke. Thus in two 
, Ways, accurate half-ball striking for the ensuing stroke will be rendered easier, 
All good players constantly play centre-pocket pots by means of a stab stroke 
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but ordinary players will find this stroke 
more difficult than the slower stroke, for 
when the pocket has to take the ball at 
a high speed—as it must in all stab 
strokes—the ball has to travel straight 
to the centre of the pocket, and conse- 
quently very accurate striking is 
necessary. In playing these stab pots 
the cue ball must, of course, be hit below 
the centre and no half-and-half kind of 
stroke will do, for unless plenty of pace 
be used, the stroke will become a run- 
through instead of a stab, and the cue 
ball will run on to the side cushion well 
up the table, and thus very bad position 
will result. In the diagram the con- 
tinuous line shows how the cue ball 
travels when the stroke is well played, 
and the thin intersected line shows the 
path the cue ball may take when the pot 
has been played as a half-hearted stab. 

Diagram 357 shows the red quite 
close to a centre pocket, Here again 


DIAGRAM 357.—An easy stab pot from the 
D, to leave an in-off from the red on the 
spot. 


DIAGRAM 358.—A pot from the D, into a 
_ blind centre pocket. 


a slow stroke can be played or the red 
may be potted by means of a strong stab 
stroke. In playing the stab stroke, 
care must be taken to get very full on to 
the red, otherwise the cue ball will run 
up the table. A stab stroke, with the. 
ball quite close to the pocket keeps the 
cue ball away from the cushion and is 
thus avery useful stroke. Moreover, 
as the pot itself cannot well be missed, 
the stroke is within the compass of the 
most ordinary player. As in all stab 
strokes from a distance, the cue ball 
must be struck below the centre, and 
plenty of pace must be used. . 
Diagram 358 shows what is commonly 
called a narrow pot into a centre pocket. 
In order that the cue ball may be ina 
line with the red and the pocket, it has 
to be spotted at or near the extreme end 
of the D, consequently the pot is into.a 
very blind pocket. Pots like this are 
difficult strokes and should be.-'---*. 
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with great care. There need be little 
fear of a six shot, even though the cue 
ball be spotted in a direct line with the 
red and the pocket, for, firstly, if the 
stroke be played with little strength, as 
it ought to be, the cue ball will not 
travel quite up to the pocket, and 
secondly, when playing this stroke, the 
cue ball will after contact seldom take 
absolutely the same path as the red, 
and the slightest deviation either way 
renders. a six stroke inipossible, when 
the pocket is as blind as in the stroke 
shown on Diagram 358. When the pot 
is successful, a forcing in-off will be left 
to continue with. Of course, were the 
player in hand, he would have as an 
alternative stroke—with the red as 
shown on Diagram 358—a jenny into 
the top pocket, but if the cue ball hap- 
pened to be anywhere on a line drawn 
from the end of the D to the red ball, the 
pot would be the only stroke on. 

Similar positions for these narrow 
centre-pocket pots often occur with 





both balls above the centre pocket, and DiaGwaM 359.—Dots into centre pockets, 
a well-played stroke always leaves the to leave the cue ball on, or close to, the line 
cue ball well situated for the in-off. for a half-ball in-off from the‘red on the spot. 


Diagram 359 gives further illustra- 

tions of how position for an in-off from the red on the spot can be gained by the 
agency of a centre-pocket pot. Positions more or less similar to the ones 
shown on the diagram constantly occur. Sometimes, the pot will be quite 
simple, as is the case with the one into the left centre pocket, at other times, it 
will be much more difficult, but whether the pot, in positions at all similar to 
those illustrated on Diagram 359, be quite simple or otherwise, playing the 
shot to get on the line will make the stroke little, if at all, more difficult. 
Better far to play a stroke with some idea of after-position, and miss it, than 
just to go for the stroke without any thought or care for the after-position. 
The player who plays for position, and constantly misses his stroke on this 
account, will in time regularly get his stroke and position as well. The man 
who only goes for his stroke may get it often enough, but he will remain a 
haphazard player and never make breaks. 


A KISS-POT. 


Diagram 360 shows the red on the lower angle of a top pocket, but so 
placed that either no in-off is possible or at least no easy in-off is on. From 
the position of the cue ball, the red can be potted quite easily by means of a 
thin stroke, and this is the way that the majority of ordinary players play such 
a stroke. This method of potting the red, even though quite a slow stroke be 
used, naturally causes the cue ball to strike the side cushion and travel down 
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the table a little way, leaving nothing 
but a very awkward pot as regards the 
red, and even though the stroke be 
played considerably faster, position for 
a subsequent in-off would always be 
very problematical. Instead of playing 
to cut the red in, it should be potted by 
hitting it full in the face. Such a stroke 
is absolutely simple. Any player, no 
matter how poor, can get it quite easily. 
In fact, if the ball be hit full, the pot 
cannot be missed. Hitting the ball full 
in the face causes a kiss to take place, 
and as a result of this kiss the object 
ball always falls into the pocket. But 
the ball must be taken full.  Pro- 
vided that the contact be full, the ball 
will fall into the pocket whether the 
stroke be played quite fast, at medium 
pace, or quite gently. If, however, the 
stroke be played quite gently, that is 
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DIAGRAM 361.—A kiss-pot, to leave top- 
of-the-table position, Red ball so placed 
that the pot is just not on by means ofa 
fine cut. A full contact will pot the red by 
means of a kiss. 


DIAGRAM 360.—A kiss-pot, to leave the 

cross in-off. A gentle stroke, taking the 

red quite full, will leave the cue ball on the 
line. Red ball on the lower angle. 


with little more pace than is required to 
reach the red, the cue ball will remain 
on, or close to, the half-ball line for the 
cross in-off. As such a position often 
occurs, this kiss-pot is a most useful 
stroke, especially as anyone who can” 
hit a ball, can get it quite easily. Of 
course, when the stroke is played with 
too much strength the cue ball will not 
remain in good position, though the red 
will be potted provided it has been 
struck sufficiently full. No side 1s 
required for this kiss-pot, but if any side 
be used, the cue ball should be struck 
on the side away from the top cushion— 
left-hand side on the diagram. 

Diagram 361° shows a_ position 
similar to the one shown on Diagram 
360, but in this instance the red is 
intended to be so situated that the pot 
is just not possible by means of a thin 
cut. It is impossible to give measure- 
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‘ments for this position of the red, for owing to the difference in size of various 
pockets and to the difference in the cut of different cushions at the pocket—a 
very important point this—and even to the difference as to where the fall of the 
slate begins—for in some tables the slate goes considerably farther into the 
pocket than in others—measurements that would be correct for one table would 
be quite wrong for another table. The position can, however, easily be set up 
for any table as follows :— 

With the cue ball situated anywhere near its position on the diagram, place 
the red—touching the cushion—in such a position that the pot is possible by 
means of a thin cut, then move it fractionally away from the pocket—still 
keeping it on the cushion—and see if it can still be potted by a thin stroke. 
Should the pot still be.on, move the ball fractionally again, still keeping it on 
the cushion. In this way, a position will quickly be found from which the 
pot is just not on by means of a thin cut. Of course, when this position is 
found, an easy in-off will in all probability be on, but should the object white 
be favourably situated near the spot—as shown on Diagram 361—and the 
player be capable at the top-of-the-table game, the pot will afford him the 
means of continuing his break without having to go into the D. This kiss-pot 
is quite a simple stroke. All that is necessary is a full stroke on to the red— 
should the contact be appreciably less than full the stroke will fail—but as the 
red is a little farther from the pocket than in Diagram 360 too slow a 
stroke must not be used, otherwise the kiss will not cause the red 

to fall into the pocket. No strong 
stroke is, however, necessary. A 
medium-pace stroke, or even a some- 
what slower than medium-pace stroke, 
is all that is required. It is only when 
the cue ball travels so slowly that it 
little more than reaches the red, that the 
stroke can fail for want of pace. 

This kiss-pot, with the red so situated 
that it cannot be potted by means of a 
thin stroke, is extremely valuable in 
Pyramids, Snooker, etc., as such a 
position not infrequently occurs, and 
the pot is just as much on by a strong 
stroke which will cause the cue ball to 
travel away from the pocket. In 
playing this kiss-pot, side on the cue 
ball—left-hand side on the diagram—is 
of assistance, though the pot is easily 
on by means of a plain ball stroke. 

Diagram 362 shows a kiss-pot, with 
the red on the upper angle of a top 
pocket. Position for a cross in-off 
cannot be obtained by means of this 
stroke in the same manner that it can. 
when the red is on the lower a ae ag 
when the red is on the lower angle a 

pare We ballots one gentle kiss throws the cue ball on or 
angle of a top pocket. quite close to the line for a half-ball in- 
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off, whereas when the red is on the 
‘upper angle the gentlest of kisses 
resulting from a full contact must leave 
the cue ball badly situated for the cross 
in-off. When, however, the object 
white is favourably situated near the 
spot, this kiss-pot, with the red on the 
upper angle, may be of great use. In 
Pyramids or Snooker, it is always a 
useful stroke, especially when the red 
cannot be potted by means of a fine cut. 
This kiss-pot is often made by novices, 
when playing an in-off from the D, with 
the object ball very near the pocket. 
They get too full on to the ball, and the 
kiss causes it to fall into the pocket. 

Diagram 363 shows what is really a 
fancy kiss-pot into a centre pocket, 
though the stroke is sometimes played 
in Pyramids and Snooker, etc. The 
position of the red is jntended to be 
such that the pot is not on by means of 
a thin stroke from the D. The pot can 
be got quite easily by playing quite full 
on to the ball, using medium pace. 





DIAGRAM 363.—A Pyramid or Snooker 
“THE HALF-BALL POT. stroke—A centre-pocket kiss-pot played 


A stroke sometimes played by good oon ser : rere nines MBPS 
players but quite unknown to ordinary 
players is the half-ball pot. This stroke is seldom played except from the D, as 
the cue ball has to be very correctly placed in relation to the red, for the pot to 
be on by means of a half-ball stroke. 

Before describing the stroke in detail, it is as well to point out that though 
called a half-ball pot, it is, theoretically speaking, a quarter-ball pot. In fact, 
strictly speaking, there is no such thing as a half-ball stroke at all, Every 
so-called half-ball in-off is in reality a quarter-ball in-off. To many readers this 
may appear a very startling statement, but very little reflection will quickly 
convince them that it is a correct one. The line that divides a ball in halves 
naturally passes through its centre and through the centre of the face of the ball 
as seen from the position of the player, consequently a ball can only be struck 
on this dividing line when the cue ball catches it full in the face, and this is of 
course a full-ball stroke. 

That an object ball is only struck a quarter-ball in the ordinarily termed 
half-ball strokes will be apparent by a reference to Diagram 364. The cue 
ball covers half of the object ball at the moment of contact—as viewed from the 
position of the striker—but the point of contact is really at quarter-ball. 
Similarly, in what are generally called quarter-ball strokes, the cue ball at the 
moment of contact covers a quarter of the object ball but the contact is at one- 
eighth ball. If, however, the terms half-ball and quarter-ball contact are 
taken to mean the half distance and the quarter distance from the edge to the 
centre of the object ball they will be quite correct. __ : ~ 
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When a ball is struck by another 
ball, it always travels in the direction 
of the forward continuation of a_ line 
passing through the centres of the balls 
at the moment of contact. This rule 
holds good for every kind of contact. 

Diagram 365 will illustrate this. The 
parallel intersected lines enclose the 
path of a cue ball which strikes an object 
ball differently each time. The inter- 
sected circles A, B and C show the cue 


c - 8B 





DIAGRAM 365.—The intersectedcircles at A, 
B and C show the cue ball taking the object 
ball in different ways. The line passing 
through the cue and through the centre of 
the cue ball is the line of aim, and the 
parallel intersected lines enclose the path of 
the cue ball. The lines AA, BB and CC 
pass through the centres of the cue ball and 
object ball at the moment of contact, and 
these lines determine a object ball’s line of 
we trave. * 





DIAGRAM 364,—A half-ball stroke. The 
cue ball is shown close to the cue and also in 
contact with the object ball, and the point 
of contact is half-way from the centre of the 
object ball. The parallel intersected lines 
enclose the path of the cue ball, and the 
line passing through the cue and through 
the centre of the cue ball in both its positions 
and impinging on the edge of the object ball 
is the line of aim. 


ball making different contacts with the 
object ball and the continuous lines AA, 
BB, and CC pass through the centres 
of the balls at the moment of contact. 
In every case, the object ball after being 
struck will travel along such a line. 
This rule is invariable, the strength of 
the stroke making no difference what- 
ever. It can be proved both mathe- 
matically and by measurement that in 
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all half-bail strokes the angle at which 
the object ball diverges from the line of 
aim is always one of 309. 

Diagrain 366 shows a half-ball stroke, 
and the angle of the object ball’s diver- 
gence from the line of aim. The 
parallel intersected lines enclose the 
path of the cue ball until the moment 
of its contact with the object ball. AB 
is the line of aim, and CDE is the line 
which passes through the centres of the 
balls at the moment of contact, and 
which thus determines the direction 
that the object ball must take. The 
angle BCE, which is the angle of the 
object ball’s divergence from the line of 
aim, always measures 30° or one third 
of aright angle. I give this measure- 
ment simply because it may be inter- 
esting to many players, but the 
knowledge of it will not be of much 
practical use. If a beginner be told the 
size of the angle in degrees for an 
ordinary half-ball in-off, it will avail him 
little or nothing when he goes to the 
table. He has to learn the angle from 
all sorts of positions, by the eye, and 
this knowledge can only be attained 
with any degree of exactness by con- 
stant practice. Very few good players 
know the angle in degrees at which 
the cue ball is deflected from- the line 


of aim, in ordinary half-ball strokes, eee ee AB 

. is the line of aim and the cue ball is shown 
but ia eing able to correctly gauge the near the cue, and again at C at the moment 
angle by the eye, ; they know exactly of its contact with the object ball, BCE is 
where to place their ball for a half-ball the angle of the object ball’s divergence from 
stroke when playing from the D. thelineofaim. This angle always measures 


In the same way, the angle for a half- 30° in half-ball strokes. 


ball pot can be learnt by the eye, by constant practice. In fact, any fair player 
ought to become acquainted with this angle with much less difficulty than that 
with which a beginner learns the angle for half-ball in-offs. A fair player when 
playing a half-ball stroke can generally hit the object ball as he intends, whereas. 
beginners, when playing a half-ball in-off, sometimes chance to spot their ball 
correctly but miss the stroke through hitting the object ball too fine or too full, 
or through screwing the stroke, etc. At other times, though spotting their ball 
quite incorrectly, they happen to get the in-off, though not by means of a half- 
ball stroke as played by them, and getting in-offs every now and then from 
wrong angles makes it all the more difficult to learn the correct angle. 
Especially as, when a beginner gets an in-off from an incorrect angle for a half-. 
ball stroke, he seldom knows that he did not hit the object ball half-ball. 

There are plenty of good amateurs who are not well acquainted with this. 
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“half-ball pot angle, doubtless because in 
billiards, position only occasionally 
eccurs when it becomes the game to 
play a half-ball pot from the D.. The 

best Pyramid and Snooker players, 

however, know this half-ball pot angle 

very well indeed—practically as well as 

they know the half-ball in-off angle— ~ 
and playing from the D they bring off 

difficult-looking pots into top pockets 

with unfailing accuracy, often slamming 

the ball in at tremendous speed. In 

playing these pots they simply spot for 

a half-ball stroke and then make certain 

of taking the ball half-ball. 

Diagram 367 shows the red in posi- 
tion for a half-ball pot. The player is 
in hand, and no in-off is on. - In 
describing this stroke it is necessary to 
give measurements as naturally the 
spotting of the cue ball will vary with 
the location of the red. In the present 
instance the red is intended to be on a 
spot which is 14fin. from the centre of 
the pyramid spot, and on exactly the 





same line across the table as the DIAGRAM 367.—A half-ball pot, Red ball 
pyramid spot. If the cue ball be placed 19% inches from the side cushion and on the 
on the baulk line, on a spot two inches same line across the table as the pyramid 
from the right end of the D, the correct spot. Cue ball on the D line and on a spot 
le for the half-ball pot will be made Chee eee ee 
angie p ’ the line of aim and BCD is the angle of the 
and if an accurate half-ball stroke be cbject ball’s divergence from this line. 


played the red cannot fail to be potted. 
The beauty of this stroke is that after the angle has been made there is not the 
slightest need to look at the pocket. The attention of the player can be entirely 
devoted to hitting the red a true half-ball, just as though he were playing a half- 
ball in-off (in which case also, the pocket should never be looked at, after the 
angle has been made), 
It is true that a half-ball pot requires a more accurate hitting of the object 
ball, than a half-ball in-off does. In order to prove the amount of latitude 
that exists for, so-to-speak, different kinds of half-ball contacts when playing 
In-offs, a ball may be placed anywhere in the upper half of the table, in such a 
position that an ordinary in-off into one of the top pockets can be played from 
the D. If, from exactly the same spot in the D, this in-off be played and made 
half-a-dozen times, it will most likely be found that the path that the object 
. ball takes will be more or less different on each occasion, thus proving most 
conclusively that the ball must have been taken slightly differently on each 
. occasion, and possibly not once exactly half-ball. 
_ In the half-ball pot there is not the same amount of latitude. At the same 
time it is certainly not necessary to be extraordinarily accurate in making the 
bali contact, especially when the red ball is no farther from the pocket 
Shown on Diagram 367, and it can never be much farther down the table. 
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with a half-ball pot still possible from the D, without a half-bail in-off | 
also on from the D 

The pocket must always be a pretty open one when this half-ball pot is on 
from the D, and therefore the extra width of the pocket, as compared with 
the diameter of the ball, allows a certain amotint of latitude for slight differences 
in contact. Moreover, it may be pointed out that when playing an in-off, 
even though the correct angle be made and the object ball be truly struck, the 
jn-off may fail. Too much strength will cause the cue ball to come off at a 
different angle from the normal one. Again, side on the cue ball, often 
unconsciously applied, will also take the cue ball out of its proper course. 
When, however, a half-ball pot is played, strength, side, top, or screw have no 
influence or bearing on the stroke, and can make absolutely no difference to the 
path of the red, which is determined only by the point of contact. This being 
so, naturally causes the stroke to be far less difficult than it would otherwise be. 

In Diagram 367 the object white is shown in baulk. With such a position, 
most players would play to pot the red and cannon, and many would often get 
one or the other and sometimes both shots. When, however, a player has 
sufficient confidence in his ability to pot the red, it is far better in such a position 
not to play for the five shot. If the pot only be made, the player will be able to 
bring the white out of baulk the next 
stroke, provided that the pot has been 
played with good strength, whereas 
when an all-round cannon off the red is 
played for, the very best player in the 
world can never tell how the cue ball 
will catch the object white when the 
cannon comes off, and thus the after- 
position is obscure. 

Pots like the one shown on Diagram 
367 naturally appear very difficult 
strokes to most players, as it is impos- 
sible to spot the cue ball in the D fora 
straight pot, but to those players who 
know how to spot correctly for a half- 
ball pot they are comparatively easy 
strokes. Even when a player plays the 
five shot, in positions similar to the one 
on Diagram 367, the knowledge of 
where to spot for a_ half-ball pot will 
make the pot far more certain, and when 
the red goes down, he can wait for the 
cannon with more equanimity than when 
the pot has been missed. 

In giving the exact measurements for 
the half-ball pot shown on Diagram 367 
I may point out that as tables vary 





DiaGRAM 368.—A half-ball pot. Red slightly in width (though only to the 
ball on the pyramid spot Cue ball on the extent of about half an inch at most) 
baulk line and 2 inches from the cushion. between the edge of the cushions the 


AB is the line of aim and BCD is the ; 
angle of the object ball’s divergence from measurements must only be considered 


this line. approximate, but they will generally be 
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found quite near enough and if: any adjustment should be necessary the red 
“"“ may be moved to the right or left, but only fractionally. 

In Diagram 367, AB is the line of aim and BCD is the angle at which 
the red ball divetges from the ling of aim as the result of a half-ball stroke. 
This angle BCD is the half-ball pot angle, and is the angle which must be judged 
when placing the cue ball in the D for a half-ball pot. 

Diagram 368 shows ‘another example of the half-ball pot and I give this 
simply as a practice stroke in order that the eye may get accustomed to the 
angle from all sorts of positions. A thorough knowledge of this half-ball pot 
angle though it may be of no great use as far as ‘potting at billiards is concerned 
will prove of inestimable value in the numberless positions that constantly occur 
in which a half-ball stroke is likely to pot the white.* 

In Diagram 368 the red is on the pyramid spot and the cue ball is exactly 
on the baulk line on a spot 2o4in. from the end of the D measured from the 
centre of the sfot at the end of the D line. AB is the line of aim and BCD is 
the half-ball pot angle. 

Diagram 369 shows a half-ball pot into a centre pocket played from the D. 
The red ball is intended to be 6 inches 
from the side cushion and 36 inches 
from the baulk line. To pot the red by 
a half-ball stroke, the cue ball when 
placed exactly on the D line must be 
situated on a spot 7} inches to the right 
of the centre of the D line. In the 
diagram, AB is the line of aim and 
BCD is the half-ball pot angle. 

Of course, the red could be potted 
from other parts of the D, but if a player 
has an accurate knowledge of the half- 
ball pot angle, the stroke by this 
method of play becomes absolutely easy, 
and if necessary it can be played with 
plenty of pace without any fear of 
failure. 

This pot into a centre pocket is often 
played by good players, even when a 
simple in-oft is also on, in order to get 
to the top of the table, when the 
object white happens to be in 
the neighbourhood of the spot. I 
do not for a moment mean _ to 
say that good players always use a 
half-ball stroke when potting the red in 
a centre pocket to get to the top of the 





__.-..... 369.-—A half-ball pot, Red ball table, for, in the first place, such a 
6 inches from the side cushion and 36] inches stroke is not always on from the D, and 
Gide oer ag ; ee ne ee opet 78 even when it is the exigencies of the 
.dnches to the of the centre e D line. ole | | 

AB is the Hag of aie and BCD is the angle position may demand a finer or fuller 


“sof the object ball’s divergence from this line. contact. Nevertheless good position can. 
vo, ° ® Several examples of stich positions are given farther on in this chapter. 
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‘of ten and often be gained by this half- 
pall stroke, and when such is the case . 
‘the stroke’ becomes a very valuable one - 
if the player can accurately ‘gauge the 
half-ball pot angle. Many good 
amateurs often break down, when try- 
ing to get to the top of the table by the 
ugency of a centre-pocket pot. A pot 
at an awkward angle into a centre 
pocket, especially when the stroke has 
to be played with a fair amount of pace, 
is "always a nasty stroke, and it is in 
positions like this that accurate know- 
ledge of the half-ball pot angie may 
become of great service to a player. 
Diagram 370 shows another practice 
stroke for a half-ball pot. The red ball 
is on the spot, and the cue ball is 21 
inches from the side cushion and 11% 
inches from the top cushion, that is to 
say that it is exactly the same distance 
from the top cushion as the red on the 
spot. (The centre of the spot is 12$ 
inches from the top cushion and the red 
when on the spot is 112 inches from the 


top cushion.) AB is the line of aim DIAGRAM 370.~ A half-ball pot. Red’ball 


from this line. 


and BCD is the half-ball pot angle. It on the spot. Cue ball 21 inches from the 
will be found on trial that a_half-ball side oushion and 114 inches from the to 
stroke will pot the red every time. cushion. AB js the line of aim and BC 
This is, of course, provided that the is the angle of the object hall’s divergence 


billiard spot is in its proper place, 
which is not always the case. 

All players know that when the red is on the spot, an ordinary half-ball in-off 
is on when the cue ball is on the farther end of the line drawn from the edge of | 
the red to the upper angle of the top or centre pockets. In fact, this position 
is tertned on the line. Just in the same way that there are two lines for 
half-ball in-offs from the red on the spot, so there are two lines for half-ball. 
pots when the red is on the spot. In the case of the in-offs, however, the 
plain half-ball stroke can only be successfully employed when the cue ball 
is on the farther end of the line, or at most from positions no great distance 
from the end of the line—not many inches from the end in the case of the 
cross in-off from one corner pocket to the other. When the cue ball is near’ 
the red and still on the line from the red to the upper angle of the pocket, the: 
in-off is not’possible by means of a plain half-ball stroke. With pots, the case 
is different. Proximity to the red ball makes not the slightest difference. As. 
already demonstrated an object ball always travels in the direction which is” 
‘a continuation of a line passing through the centres of the balls at the mbment 
-of contact, consequently it makes not the slightest difference whether the’ 
object ball be struck by a ball which has only travelled a few inches orby'a 
, ball which has travelled the length of the table. Thus from any and on ae , 
chalf-ball pot lines a half-ball, stroke will always pot the.red. ‘athe 
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- In Diagram 370 the cue ball is on one 
of these lines. | 

It is always easy to judge whether 
the cue ball is on the half-ball in-off line, 
by the guidance afforded by the corner 
or centre pocket, as the case may be; 
there is, however, no similar means of 
determining the lines for a half-ball pot, 
consequently, the fact that these lines 
exist is of little or no use to any player. 
As, however, the location of these lines 
- may be of interest to some players they 
are shown on Diagram 371. 

In the one case, the line extends from 
@ point about an inch below the centre 
of the spot (1,'; inch with 27, inch balls) 
to a point on the side cushion 
about 103 inches from the top 
cushion (if this cushion were continued 
past the pocket). In the other case, the 
line extends from a point about an inch 
above the centre of the spot to a point 
on the side cushion about 42 inches 
from the top cushion. From anv 
position on either of these lines, fairly 
accurate half-ball striking will always DIAGRAM 371.—The two lines for half-ball 
pot the red, and the stroke may be pots, when the red is on the spot. A half- 
played with plenty of strength without ball sures from any position on either of 
: ; ‘ es ese lines will pot the red. 
in any way jeopardizing the success of 
the shot. Even with the cue ball touching the cushion the pot can be got 
quite as often as not by any fair player. 

The knowledge of the direction that an object ball takes as the result of a 
half-ball contact is the fundamental basis of the in-off game, especially is 
this so with regard to top-pocket in-offs. A very exact knowledge of the 
direction which a half-ball stroke gives to the object ball is always required when 
‘playing top-pocket in-offs from the D with the object ball placed anywhere in 
the enclosed area shown on Diagram 372. This area if marked out on a table 
_ will be found to be a very large one and yet if a ball be placed anywhere within 
its confines, an in-off from the D, if played as a half-ball stroke, may easily 
. pot the object ball. I do not for a moment mean to say that an exact half-ball 
stroke which caused the in-off to be made, would pot the object ball into the 
opposite pocket, no matter on what part of the enclosed area on Diagram 
372 the object ball were placed. Exact half-ball contacts, however, but seldom 
take place, and when playing top-pocket in-offs by means of half-ball strokes, the 
in-off from the same spotting of the cue ball can be got by a contact somewhat 
fuller than half-ball or by one somewhat thinner than half-ball, just as well as 
by a true half-ball stroke. The reason of this is that the cue ball comes off an 
object ball at. practically the same angle for various kinds of contacts so long as 
‘these different kinds of contacts are not far removed from true half-ball contacts. 
‘With the object ball the case is very different and slight differences of contact 
snole a decided difference in the line of its travel, for as already. ‘explained 
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‘the direction that an object ball takes 
is always determined by a line passing 
through the centres of the balls at the 
moment of contact. Thus, as in-offs 
can be got—from the same spotting of 
the cue ball in the D—by thinner and by 
fuller than half-ball contacts, as well as 
by a true half-ball contact, it clearly 
follows that several successive in-offs, 
from an object ball spotted in the same 
place each time, can give the object 
ball a different direction each time, and 
this is the reason that, with an object 
ball placed anywhere in the danger zone 
shown on Diagram 372, the double shot 
is always on. 

When the object ball happens to be 
the red, the double shot may or may not 
be disastrous. Sometimes, the object 
white will be favourably placed for a 
continuance of the break ; on the other 
hand, the white may be in some very 
safe place, and when this is the case, a 


_ Dd 


DIAGRAM 372.—The heart-shape figure 
shows roughly the four-shot zone, 
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six shot in all probability terminates the 
break. When the double shot results 
in the loss of the white, the case is very 
much worse. The red may or may not 
be in good position, but even when well 
placed, there is always the possibility 
of missing a stroke, and this generally 
means leaving the balls well placed for 
one’s opponent, who will be in hand. 
Diagram 373 shows one of these 
positions for a half-ball four shot. The 
object white is situated on the central 
line of the table exactly equidistant from 
the centre and pyramid spots. For a 
plain-ball half-ball in-off into the left- 
hand corner pocket with average ivory 
balls (for the half-ball angle varies 
somewhat with different sets of ivory 
balls), the cue ball would be placed on 
the D line on a spot about two inches’ to 


| the left of the centre of the D line.’ 


The in-off from this spotting of the cue 
ball would, provided the contact were 
a true half-balf one, also pot the © 
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Sofor the'line of aim “AB just makes, with the object ball and the right top ‘pocket, 
“the angle of a half-ball pot. Ofcourse, the stroke might be played several times, 
and the in-off be got each time, without losing the object white. When, how- 


ugver, the object ball does not go into the pocket it will simply be because it has’ 


been taken fuller or thinner than half-ball, and when it has been taken very nearly 


half-ball, it. will always go very near the pocket, often striking the angles. 


“Many, players when confronted with this or a similar position, although knowing 
_ that the four shot is on, just play for the in-off and take the risk of losing the 
‘white. Often enough, the stroke will come out all right, but just as often they 


“lose the white, or the ball catching the angles of the pocket runs into some safe 


position. Of course, to play the in-off in such a mannet as to make certain of 


avoiding the pocket and its angles, makes the in-off considerably more difficult, 


‘and many a good player often misses an in-off through trying to avoid the 
*- double shot, when he could have made a certainty of the stroke, had he played 
. simply for the in-off, without a thought or care for the after-position. Any 


player, however, who has any pretensions to good play cannot afford to take the 
’ risk of losing the white in these four-shot positions. The positions occur so 


often that were he constantly taking the risk he would be constantly coming to 


grief over them. 


In many of these four-shot positions, in order to avoid all possibility of the 
object white entering the pocket, or catching the angles of the pocket, the ball 


must be taken decidedly fuller or thinner than half-ball. In many cases either 


method will serve, but in some positions the fuller than half-ball stroke is the 


| easier and sounder stroke, and in others the thinner than half-ball contact 


is the safer method to adopt. When the object white, in these half-ball 


-four-shot positions, is prevented from going into the pocket by the fuller than 


half-ball stroke, it will always strike the top cushion and then rebound on to the 


_ side cushion, and when it is saved by the thinner than half-ball stroke, it will 
_ always strike the side cushion first and then rebound on to the top cushion. 


It is impossible to lay down any hard and fast rule as to when the in-off, in 
these four-shot positions, should be played by a fuller than half-ball stroke, and 
when by a thinner than half-ball stroke. Were these positions confined to the 


“ones in which the double shot results from a true half-ball stroke the case might 


' be different, but countless positions exist wherein a true half-ball stroke would 
- easily keep the white out of the pocket, and yet were the very best players to play 


such in-offs by plain half-ball strokes, they would constantly pot the white, for 


_ the stmple reason that no player can ever be sure of taking an object ball exactly 


\ half-ball. The knowledge of when to play to take the object ball fuller than 


~fralf-ball, and when thinner than half-ball, can only come with plenty of 


“experience. Players who are sufficiently advanced to have a very good idea of 
. the direction that an object ball takes after being struck half-ball, adopt 
the following method of determining the kind of contact to save the 
white :— 

. © If they can see that it is possible, by means of what may be termed a fullish , 
: half-ball stroke, to cause the object ball to strike the top cushion a considerable 
_ distance from the pocket, they use this fullish stroke for the in-off, but if they 


: feel that even by this fullish stroke they could not keep the object ball at best. 
“morée-than a few inches from the pocket, they goto the other extreme, and play 


“the in-off by means.of what may be termed a thinnish half-ball stroke, and thus: 


on. ‘tg a point on the side cushion some. considerable distance 
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four-shot positions is as follows :— | 


-. A’somewhat rough and ready rule as to the way to-play ‘the in-off in + 


_, When the object ball is on, or very near, the central line of the table, ani. 
nearer the pyramid spot than the centre spot (for a four-shot to be on from the 
D, an object ball situated on the central line of the table can only be’a little’ 
nearer the pyramid spot than the centre spot), the in-off should be played in such: 
a way that the object ball strikes the top cushion well away from the pocket, 
To ensure this a fullish half-ball stroke will often be required. ‘ ale 

When the object ball is nearer the centre spot than the pyramid spot, | 
especially if some little distance from the central line of the table, the in-off, 
Should be played in such a way that the object ball strikes the side cushion well: 
away from the pocket. To ensure this a thinner than half-ball stroke will often 
be required. care 

In Diagram 373 with the object ball on the central line of the table and exactly 
the same distance from the centre and pyramid spots the four-shot can be averted 
by taking the object ball either thinner or fuller than half-ball and in this 
position there is little to choose between the two opposite methods. As regards 
after-position, the fuller than half-ball stroke will generally give better results. | 

Diagram 374 shows another four-shot 
position, that is to say, the object white 
is so situated that if the in-off into a top 
pocket be played by means of an 
ordinary half-ball stroke, the possibility 
always exists of the object ball entering 
a pocket as well. In all these four-shot 
positions, with the in-off on for either . 
pocket, the danger of losing the white 
is just as great no matter which pocket 
be selected for the in-off ; thus it is’ 
impossible to make certain of keeping 
the white out by simply playing for the 
right pocket or the left pocket as the 
case may be. If an in-off into the right 
pocket is likely to pot the white in the 
left pocket, then an in-off into the left 
pocket is just as likely to pot the white 

in the right pocket. Of course, in many 
four-shot positions the in-off is only on — 
for one pocket, but in positions such as 
the one shown on Diagram 374 and on 
Diagram 373 either pocket is optional: 

With the object ball in the position. 
shown on Diagram 374, a true half-ball 
contact will not pot the object white, 
but will cause -it to strike the, ‘top 
cushion a few inches from the pocket, _ 





DIAGRAM 374.—A four-shot position. The 
object white instead of being on the central 


line of the table and equidistant from But herein lies the danger of plz 
the pyramid and centre spots as in Diagram such an in-off as a half-ball stroke. 
373, 18 2 inches higher up the table andi player—not the best in 
‘inch more to the right. To avoid a four-shot, be f taki 
the object ball should be taken fuller than Cver pe SUIS Of Taking & 

oo halfbalg _ ball exactly 
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may do so, but generally he will take it just a little fuller or just a little thinner 
than half-ball. In the stroke’ under discussion, an exact half-ball stroke or 
a fuller than half-ball stroke will always keep the object ball out of the pocket, 
but a thinner than half-ball stroke may easily pot it. Therefore, in order to 
make sure of not taking the white less than half-ball, a good player plays to take 
it fuller than half-ball. 

As already explained, when a ball is struck only a little fuller than half-ball, 
the cue ball comes off at practically the same angle as it does in true half-ball 
contacts, so that in the position shown on Diagram 374 the cue ball can be 
spotted just as though an ordinary half-ball stroke were going to be played, and 
then from this spotting of the cue ball all that is necessary is to play to take the 
object ball just a shade fuller than half-ball, using no side. In some positions, 
however, which are but a slight variation of the one shown on Diagram 374, 
when it is desired to avoid all risk of the object white falling into a pocket or 
catching its angles, by causing the ball to strike the top cushion well away from 
the pocket, a contact just a shade fuller than half-ball may not be full enough. 
The contact may have to be appreciably fuller than half-ball. When this is the 
case, the cue ball naturally slightly runs through the object ball and therefore the 
angle of deflection is slightly different from that of half-ball strokes. 
Consequently, a plain-ball stroke from the same place in the D that would be 
selected for an ordinary half-ball stroke, will not do. If, however, the cue ball 
be placed as though for an ordinary half-ball stroke and the stroke be played 
with running side—right-hand side on the diagram—this spotting will answer 
all right, for the running side will, so to speak, widen the angle of deflection, 
and will thus counteract the effect of the fullish contact. Of course, in order 
for the in-off to be made, the effect of the side must just balance the effect of the 
fullish contact. Such a stroke is, however, not a very difficult one for 
moderately good players. 

There is another and a better way—the way adopted by all really good 
players—of playing these in-offs from four-shot positions, when only a con- 
siderably fuller than half-ball contact can throw the object white on to the top 
cushion, any distance from the pocket. Instead of spotting as though for a 
half-ball stroke, and playing to take the object ball fuller than half-ball and using 
cunning side to counteract the effect of the fullish contact, the cue ball is placed 
so that the angle is made what is generally called narrow—to do this in the 
position shown on Diagram 374, the cue ball would have to be placed a little 
more to the left—and the stroke is played with check side—left-hand side on the 
diagram—to counteract the narrowness of the angle. Of course, the angle is 
not made a very narrow one—only just a trifle narrower than a half-ball angle. 

The advantage of playing the in-off in this manner—in all those positions in 
which a considerably fuller than half-ball contact is required to throw the 
object ball on to the top cushion—is twofold. In the first place, spotting the 
cue ball for a narrower angle than the half-ball one, allows the contact to be a 
very full one—sometimes not far short of three-quarter ball—and secondly, the 
very spotting of the cue ball for a narrower angle, helps to throw the 
object ball on to the top cushion. In other words, should the in-off be played 
from two positions in the D, say an inch apart, and the object ball be taken 
exactly the same each time, it clearly follows that the object ball will be given 
different directions. In Diagram 374, the object ball after contact is thrown to 
‘the left, but. should the cue ball be spotted say an inch to the left of its 
‘position in the diagram, the same contact with the object bail will not, 
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throw this ball quite so much to the 
left, and the difference at the top 
cushion, as shown by the points of 
contact on this cushion, may amount to 
several inches. | 

Diagram 375 shows another four- 
shot position of just the opposite nature 
to the one shown on Diagram 374, in 
that, whereas, in the position shown on 
Diagram 374, the best method of 
preventing a four shot is by taking the 
object ball fuller than half-ball, and 
thus throwing it on to the top cushion 
well away from the pocket, in Diagram 
375 the four shot is best prevented by 
taking the object ball thinner than half- 
ball and cutting it on to the side 
cushion, some distance below. the 
pocket. The position is such, that, 
though a half-ball stroke would not pot 
the white, it would cause it to strike 
the side cushion not many inches from 
the pocket, and in playing to take the 
object ball exactly half-ball, if the 
contact were just a little fuller than 3 : 
half-ball the object white might easily IIAGRAM 375.—A  four-shot position, 





enter the pocket. By playing to Object white 254 inches from the side 
: : j d 534 inches from the top cushion, 
take the object ball thinner than half- cushion an 
; ‘ : To avoid a four-shot, the object ball should 
ball, ] danger of taking it too full is be taken thinner than half-ball. 
averted. 


When playing this in-off by means of a, so to speak, thinnish half-ball stroke, 
the cue ball should be struck with running side—right-hand side in the diagram. 
When playing in this way, the cue ball can be spotted as though for a half-ball 
stroke, and then although the contact be less than half-ball the running side 
pulling the cue ball after contact will more or less balance the effect of the 
thinnish contact. 

Thus, to sum up, when the position is such that a true half-ball stroke will 
cause the object ball to strike the top cushion close to the pocket, the four 
shot is best averted by playing to take the object ball fuller than half-ball and 
using check side, and when a true half-ball stroke will cause the object ball to 
strike the side cushion close to the pocket, the four shot is best averted by 
playing to take the object ball thinner than half-ball and using running side. 

Of course, before a player can correctly decide which method of play to adopt | 
in what appears to him to be a four-shot position, he must have a very good 
knowledge of the direction that the object ball takes as a result of a half- 
ball stroke, but even when one is proficient in the knowledge of this angle, 
these four-shot positions are never very nice ones to tackle. Often and often, 
good players get these four shots, though, of course, playing to keep the . 
white out, and often and often, too, they miss the in-off solely through 
trying to avoid potting the white. Sometimes, too, when. playing’ to keep 
the white out by throwing it on to the top cushion well away from the pocket 
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thé in-off 3 is got all tight, and the. oben ball ; 1s. cut on to the side ‘skin, a. 
‘ag’ that the contact has been much finer than intended, and also that: the 
can be kept out of the pocket by totally different kinds of strokes. Also, 
playing to save the white by means of a thinnish half-ball stroke it. 

| sometimes happen that it is saved owing to its having been caught much 

fuller than intended. Nevertheless, although it may be quite possible to save 

‘the white, in many positions, by either kind of stroke, yet in most positions one 

‘stroke is much safer than the other and consequently is the better game. The 

-only “exception is when an exact half-ball stroke would pot the white. In 

such a case either the fuller than half-ball or the thinner than half-ball 

‘contact may be used, according to the taste of the player. Some players prefer 

the fuller stroke, others the thinner stroke. It must not be forgotten, however, 

that totally different position will be left from the different strokes, for the 
fuller contact will bring the ball down the table via the top and side cushions, 

‘more or less as shown on Diagram 374, whereas the thinner contact will bring 

the ball down via the side and top cushions, more or less as shown on 

‘Diagram -375. The knowledge of this totally different after-position of the 

object ball consequent on the different kinds of contact is taken advantage 

of by professionals and - first-class amateurs, when they desire to give a 

certain direction to the object ball, but 
this is very refined play and hardly falls 
within the scope of the moderately good 
amateur. 
Diagrain 376 shows a position for a. 
cannon. Many players with such a 
position only think about getting the 
: cannon, or at most try to cannon in 
such a manner as to leave the red 
favourably situated. Never a thought 
do they give to the object white, yet 
when this ball is allowed to take care of 
itself, it will often fall into the top 
pocket. The position is simply a 
variation of the four-shot positions 
already described, the difference being 
that the cue ball has to cannon instead 
of having to find the top pocket. Of 
course, it is infinitely easier to keep the 
white out of the top pocket, when 
playing a cannon such as the one shown: 
on Diagram 376 than it is when 
playing an in-off from a_ four-shot 
position. For even when the cannon is 
played with sufficient strength to drive 
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w=, 376.—A cannon from the D, be got in such a variety of ways, and 

“how a careless stroke may potthe ‘© from such different spottings in the 
“white. “Object white on the central line of D, that the object ball .can_ be 
"jah table and equidistant from the pyramid given very different directions without 
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“play such a cannon ‘without the slightest 

‘thought or cafe, and the object white » ‘ 

happens to fall into a top pocket they - 

consider they have éxperienced terribly \ 

. ‘bad luck. . \ 
Diagram 377 shows another simple x 

ball-to-ball cannon from the D. Here \ . 

again, if the cue ball be spotted in the oa 

' D, for a half-ball stroke, and the object 

ball be taken fuller than half-ball, the 

white can easily fall into the top socket. 

In such a position, and in all similar 

' ones care must, therefore, be taken that 

the contact with the white ball is such 

that it does not cause this ball to travel 

to the pocket. 

Even should the first object ball be the 

red, in a position at all similar to the 

ones shown on Diagrams 376 and 377, 

care should still be taken that this ball 

does not enter the pocket, as should it 

do so the after-position may or may not 

be good. When easily possible, it 

should be driven on to the side 

cushion, high up the table. In this way 


better position will as a rule be left than DIAGRAM 377.—A cannon from the D, 
when the red strikes the top cushion showing how a careless stroke may pot the: 
first. white. oe wet 254 ine foe ae 
Not only when plavine from baulk right side cushion and 534 inches from the 
hut: afl nee the Bie ea ive : ; top cushion. Red ball on the central line of 
ape): POSIMOES on the cushion and 444 inches from the top 

stantly occur, when, whether playing an cushion. 


ordinary ball-to-ball cannon or—with 

the balls not far apart —even a run-through or a screw cannon, a slight variation 
in the fulness of contact can keep a ball out of a pocket, or, when there is no 
question of the ball being potted, cause it to travel in a favourable direction, 
without in any way jeopardizing the cannon, and even when the position is such, 
that to try and avoid losing the white would make the stroke considerably more 
difficult, such a stroke should generally be attempted. 

At the beginning of this chapter on POTTING THE RED BALL, stated that, 
generally speaking, 1 in order to pot a ball, contact must be made with it at that 
point which is one end of a straight line passing through the centre of thesball 
and the centre of the pocket. This is, however, only absolutely correct whep 
the pocket is as open as possible. | 

When the pocket, instead of being very open, is very blind, as shown on 
Diagram 378, the ball to be potted must be struck on that point which i is oné end... 
of aline drawn through the centre of the ball to a spot on the farther angle ‘of | 
. the pocket, just slightly inside the point where the fall of the slate begins. The | “ 

line AB shows this line, and the parallel intersected lines enclose, the” 
‘ball's path to the pocket, It will be observed that in this way the 
: with the top cushion nearly parallel to. which it has-to 
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It can easily be understood that, though 
the ball may strike the far cushion 
before it falls into the pocket, yet as the 
point on the cushion which the ball 
touches is past the fall of the slate, 
more of the ball is off the table than on 
the table at the moment of its contact 
with the cushion, so that even though 


DIAGRAM 378.-—A pot into a blind corner 
pocket. . The object 


1 must not travel in 
the direction of the pocket’s centre. The 
intersected circle shows the cue ball in con- 
tact with the object ball, and the thick 
4ntersected line passes gh the centres of 
“the balis at the moment of contact. 
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DIAGRAM 379.—An illustration of an un- 
successful attempt to pot a ball into a blind 
pocket. The intersected circle shows the 
cue ball in contact with the object ball, and 
the parallel thin intersected lines which 
enclose the path of the object ball, show how 
the ball must strike the cushion some little 
distance from the pocket should it be 
travelling to the centre of the pocket at the 
fall of the slate. 


the stroke be played fairly fast the ball 
will fall into the pocket. Such strokes 
are, however, much safer when played 
gently, for in gentle strokes the ball will 
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fall ste the pocket’ if it strike the 
cushion ever so little beyond the fall of 
the slate, whereas in very, strong 
strokes the ball may easily strike the \ 
cushion past the fall of the slate without ‘ 
entering the pocket. In the latter case, \ 
the momentum on the ball does not \\ 
allow it to fall into the pocket and the Re 
angle throws it back on to the table. NN x 
Diagram 379 will perhaps help to es 
make it still clearer why a ball in order \ \ 3 
to enter a blind pocket, should not travel me Ae 
in the direction of the centre of the oo 
pocket, though this direction is the a oe 
correct one when the pocket is an open \ 
one. 
In Diagram 379 the line AB pusses 
through the centre of the pocket—at the 
fall of the slate—and through the centre 
of the object ball. Were the object 
ball, however, to travel to the pocket 
along this line AB, it is quite evident 
that it cowld not enter it, for as one of 
the thin intersected lines, which enclose 
the path of the cue ball as it travels 
along the line AB, meets the cushion 
some little distance in front of the 
pocket, the ball will come into contact 
with the cushion. 


Diagram 380 shows the path an DIAGRAM 380 —A pot into a blind centre 

ote d . pocket.. The thick intersected line AB 
object bail meet take when a blind shows the line by which the object -ball must. 
centre pocket is the objective goal. travel to the pocket and the parallel thin: 
The parallel thin intersected lines en- intersected lines enclose the path of the. 
close the path of the ball, and it will object ball. 


therefore be seen that in ‘order to find 

the pocket, the ball must travel on the line AB whichis drawn through the 
centre of the ball to a point on the farther angle a little inside the fall of the 
slate. 

Except when the cue ball is close to the object ball and right behind it, or at 
least very little out of the straight line, a pot into a blind centre pocket is 
always a very difficult stroke. Contact with the nearer angle has to be avoided, | 
and yet the ball must pass very close to this angle, in order to strike the farther 
angle at a point inside the fall of the slate. Such a pot should always be 
played slowly, in order to allow the ball to drop into the pocket after contact: 
with the farther angle. If such a stroke be played at all fast, the ball will bump: 
away from the angle even though it may have struck it at a point past the fail. 
of the slate. 

Diagram 381 shows an object ball touching the cushion. It is apparent | 
that-in order to find the pocket the ball must travel along the cushion and that.. 
the line AB, which is the line by which it travels to the pocket, passes through 
the centre of the ball and impinges on the farther angle of the pocket at a 
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“the cue hall can only pot it : when it hits 
‘both the ball and the cushion together.* 
‘reference to Diagram 382 will show 
iis so. 





DIAGRAM 382.—A cushion-pot, from three 

different positions. The intersected circle 

shows the cue ball at the moment of contact 

with the red—whether played from A,B, or C. 

The cue ball’s path is in each case shown by 
parallel intersected lines. 


The cue ball is shown in three 
different positions, but as it is evident 
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shown on-the diagram. .As the cue ball |. 
‘at A is touching’ the cushion, it follows. 
that it must travel along the cushion in — 
order tO pot the object ball, conse- 
quently it must be touching the cushion 
at the moment of contact with the 
object ball. When the pot is played 
from B or C, the cue ball at the moment 
of contact must therefore also be touch- 
ing the cushion, otherwise the stroke 
will fail. 

It is solely due to this circumstance 
that it is only necessary to hit the 
cushion and the ball together, that 
cushion pots at certain angles are 
comparatively easy strokes for good 
players. Oi course, plenty of judg- 
ment is required in order to hit the 
cushion and the ball together, but good 
pool and snooker players seldom miss 
these pots—from ordinary angles— 
even though the object ball may have a 
long way to travel to the pocket. 

When, however, the ball is just 
slightly away from the cushion—say a 


quarter of an inch or even only an DIAGRAM 383.—A cushion-pot. A difficult 


eighth of an inch away—unless the cue stroke from A—a moderately easy stroke: 
ball is nearly behind it, the pot becomes from B, Red ball touching the cushion and 
an intensely difficult one, so much so that 12 to 15 inches from the pocket. 


the finest player could never be sure of : 
getting sucha stroke if the bali had a long distance to travel before reaching 
the pocket. : | : 
‘Diagram 383 shows a cushion-pot played from a very square angle. Such | 
a stroke will appear an impossibility to many players. Yet, although a difficult 
one to the best of cueists, it is a stroke that is often made by good players in. 
games of snooker and pool and is occasionally played even in billiards. Side on. 
the cue ball—right-hand side in the diagram-—is of great aSsistance in strokes. 
of this nature; in fact the pot is often made by striking the cushion before | 
the object ball, but so little in front of the ball that it appears as though the- 
cushion and ball were stuck together. . : 
_ From the position of the cue ball at B the pot would be a comparatively easy”. 
stroke. 2 
Diagram 384 shows a cushion-pot which is not quite as simple as it may. 
look—even for a fairly good player, The red ball is on the baulk line and the: : 
cue ball is a foot from the red and both balls are tight against the cushion... 
Ordinary players will most likely find that they will miss this stroke when, ; 
trying it for the first time. In order for the object ball to be correctly hit, the: 
cue ball must graze the cushion all the way till it reaches the red.) = 
this stroke, especially if with any speed, there is always a tendency for 
ball to come away from the cushion ; very slightly it may be, often so slightly agi: ° 
‘to (quite escape hotice, yet still sufficiently to cause it to strike, the object half. ° 
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-.. Should any player wish to thoroughly 
‘satisfy himself about this difficulty of 
sending a ball along a cushion, let him 
place a ball dead on a side cushion and 
try and give a three miss nearly the 
length of the table in such a manner 
that the ball hugs the cushion all the 
‘way to the pocket. Such a stroke is 
quite possible but is anything but easy. 
The three miss is rendered much easier 
—especially up the table—by the use of 
side, but when played with side isa 
different stroke altogether, for the ball 
may leave the cushion a little and then 
come back to it under the influence of 
‘side acting in conjunction with the nap 
of the cloth. 

In order to test the difficulty of 
making a ball travel along the cushion 
the stroke must be played without any 
side. It will generally be found that 
the stroke is more difficult playing down 
the table against the nap than up the 
table with the nap. 

The pot with the balls in the position 
shown on Diagram 384 should be 
played slowly and care should be taken Saag asses ed 
that the cue 1S 80 truly aligned, that, ball 12 or 15 inches from the red and touching 
that part of it which extends from the the cushion. 
bridge made by the hand, and which has 
little or no taper, is quite parallel with the cushion. Of course, this manner 
of playing the pot would generally be quite useless as a position stroke and is 
simply given as the easiest way of getting it. The easiest way of getting any 
stroke is seldom the way to play it if the after-position is to be considered. 
With the object white, however, situated as shown on the diagram, the pot 
played in the manner described would leave good position to continue with, for 
‘the cue ball running on a short distance after its contact with the red would come 
to rest in good position for an in-off from the white. 

Diagram 385 shows a position with the red close to the baulk pocket. The 
direct pot cannot be missed and a six shot is quite a simple stroke from the 
position of the cue ball, but the object white, even if out of baulk, might be 
$0 situated that a six shot would be a very poor stroke. By playing, however, 
to hit the cushion just in front of the red all danger of a six shot is averted 
and the cue ball can, if necessary, be made to travel a long distance, the 
strength of the stroke - being a great factor in determining the after-position. 
Different kinds of contact with the red will, however, give the cue ball different 
directions of travel. On the diagram, two totally different paths for the cue ball 
are shown resulting from the pot played from the same position of the cue ball. 
When the red ball is hanging over the pocket, practically any kind of contact 
Causes it to disappear but the cue ball’s line of travel is naturally very different | 
after a thin contact from what it is after a fullish contact. Side on the cue 
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‘pall also greatly affects the line . of 
travel, and, genefally speaking, it is 
very difficult to get any exact position 
from this pot when the cue ball has to 
travel’ a long distance. The cue ball 
can, however, always be easily made to 
travel to the top end of the table, so 
that with the red on the spot there will 
be a very fair probability of an in-off or 
a pot being on for the next stroke. 
Should the object white happen to be 
anywhere near the spot, position for a 
cannon can be easily obtained. The cue 
ball, should, however, be struck below 
the centre, for top will prevent it from 
coming up the table when the contact 
with the red is a fullish one. 


A CUSHION-POT WHEN NO DIRECT POT IS 
POSSIBLE. 


Diagram 386 shows a cushion-pot, 
the red ball being covered by the object 
white when playing from the position 


D1aGRAM 385.—A cushion pot, to bring the — 

cue ball to the top of the table. Care must 

be taken not to hit the cue ball above the 
centre. 





indicated by the cue ball. The three 
balls are not intended to be in a straight 
line, the cover being about a quarter- 
ball though this may be somewhat 
increased without making the stroke 
much more difficult. To most players. 
©) : OF the position would appear a, bit 
awkward, for with the balls so far apart, 
to pot the red with the white is not quite 
an easy stroke even with the three balls 
in a straight line, and situated as, they | 
are a little out of a straight line with one | 
another, such a stroke is still less 
easy. Other highly improbable strokes 
might, of. course, possibly come’ off” 
but the most reliable stroke to play is. 
a pot made bv hitting the cushion in 
front of the red, as shown by the con+ 
tinuous line on the diagram, .. The, réd» 
is covered for a direct pot, but the-cue .. 
‘ball can be aimed past the object ——. * 
ton. justo 
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by the object white. ; and made to strike the cush 
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> ttle in advance of the red. Of course, in order to strike the cushion very close 
° ta the red, the cue ball must miss the white by very little. It may occasionally 
happen that even by only just missing the white it is not possible to hit the 
cushion quite close to the red. When this is the case, the pot may often still 
be made by playing the stroke with strong running side—left-hand side*in the 
_ diagram-—for the tendency of this side will be to ingrease the acuteness of the 
angle at which the ball rebounds from the cushion, and this increase in the 
- acuteness of the angle of rebound may ensure the fullish hitting of the red which 
‘ig always necessary for a cushion-pot except when the ball is so close to the 
“ pocket that almost any kind of contact will pot it. 
”” Yn playing cushion-pots at all similar to the one shown on Diagram 386, it 

must not be forgotten that the effect of side on the cue ball can never be very 
_ great, for owing to the ball striking the cushion so obliquely, side cannot alter 

to the angle of reflection to any very great cxtent. 


% 


A CENTRL-POCKET CUSINON-POT. 


Cushion-pots can also be made into the centre pockets but in order that’ such 
_ Strokes may be easily on, the object ball must always be very near the pocket 
and so situated that the pocket is a pretty open one. 
As far, however, as Billiards is concerned such strokes are of no practical 
. utility, for when the position is such that the pot can be made by hitting the 
cushion first, good position to continue 
with can quite easily be gained by the 
agency of a direct stroke. Even in 
cases where the direct pot is impossible 
by reason of the red being covered by 
the object white, and the pot could be 
made by the agency of the cushion, 
there is still no need to have recourse to 
a cushion-pot, for in such positions a 
more or less easy run-through cannon 
would generally be on, for the object 
white could be driven past the red. 
Besides, for a centre-pocket cushion- 
pot to be at all on, the red must be so 
near the pocket that it could not be a 
very difficult stroke to pot the red with 
the white when the white covers the red. 
In Ptramids and Snooker, however, 
a centre-pocket cushion-pot is often an 
exceedingly useful stroke, when the 
ball to be potted is covered by two or 
more balis in such a manner that it is 
not even possible to pot it by the 
agency of another ball. 
Diagram 387 shows such a position. 
The ball which lies close to the pocket 


. DaGRAN | g89.—A centre-pocket cushion is covered for a direct stroke and it is 


‘ eehovdntexvesing balls preventing the direc impossible to pot it by means of either 
eo ene of the obstructing balls. By strikine. 
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the cushion just a little in front of the 
bail the pot becomes possible and more- 
over is by no means difficult. The use 
of running side—right-hand side in the 
diagram—will often prove of great 
assistance when playing strokes of this 
nature. 

In Billiards, when the object white 
covers the red ball, the red is often 
potted by playing the white bafl on to it. 
In Snooker, however, a cover is often 
more serious ; the obstructing ball may 
be one of the coloured balls and the red 
ball that is covered by it may be the 
only red ball on the table. Or, it may 
be that the ball which is right over the 
centre pocket is a coloured ball covered 
by a red ball. When either of these 
contingencies occur, one ball cannot be 
played on to the other and the cushion 
often then becomes the medium by 
which the pot may be made. 


POTTING THE RED BY PLAYING IT ON TO 








THE WHITE. ; 

Diagram 388 illustrates two ex- DIAGRAM 388.— Potting the red by playing 
amples of pots made by playing the red it on to the object white. The pot into the 
on to the object white. Pots of this right centre pocket —red ball 24 inches from 

; the cushion and 12 inches from the centre of 
Bayete yee seldom played by ordinary the pocket—would be impossible without the _ 
players but in many cases they are assistance of the object white 


absolutely simple strokes. Very often, 
in these positions, it would be possible to pot the red without its hitting the 
object white at all, but such a stroke might be very difficult owing to the pocket 
being a very blind one or by reason of the object white partially blocking up the 
entrance thereto. 

In the position shown to the left on Diagram 388 it is possible to pot the red 


without its touching the object white, but such a stroke is not an easy one as 


owing to the white blocking up part of the entrance to the pocket there is barely 
room for the red to pass the white. Instead, by playing the red on to the white 


the pocket is greatly enlarged by being made a very open one. In this way a_ 
pot which may sometimes be very difficult as a direct stroke may often be turned . 
into a comparatively easy stroke—frequently into a practically unmissable one-— ' 


by playing the red on to the white. 


It will also occasionally happen that the red is so placed that it cannot 
possibly be potted except by playing it on to the white ball. The location is : 
Ss 


the balls to the right on Diagram 388 shows such a position. Here, it 


easily apparent that were the object white removed the red could not be potte* 


for from such a position the red could not be sent into the pocket even if 
with the cue. By playing the red on to the white—aiming, of course, to ca..- 


the red to-strike the white on the side facing the pocket—the pot can hatdly be 


missed. , 
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When playing strokes of this nature, it will often be good policy to follow on 
to the neighbourhood of the centre pocket and thus have position for an in-off 
from the red on the spot for the following stroke. When the stroke is played 
from the baulk end of the table the object white will, of course, always remain in 
the field of play, but when the stroke is played from positions above the centre 
pockets, that is looking towards baulk, too strong a following-on stroke may 
easily send the white over the line, and care must therefore be taken to avoid 
thus losing the white. 

‘When the cue ball and the red are above the centre pocket there will often 
be no necessity for the cue ball to follow on after its contact with the red. This 
is the case when the red is situated on or near ‘‘ the line,’ from any point on 
the lower part of which, as already explained, the in-off from the red is an 
ordinary half-ball stroke. 

When the object white happens to be on, or very close to the angle of the 
pocket, as shown in the position to the left on Diagram 388, a slow stroke will 
generally leave the object white in good position for an in-off into the same 
pocket, for the red gently striking the white will cause it to rebound from the 
angle and travel a few inches out into the table. 

Diagram 389 further illustrates the assistance that is often derived from 
the white when playing to pot the red. With the white away, the pot is none 
too easy, for in the first place it is into a blind pocket, and secondly, either the 

rest has to be used or the stroke must 
be played with the left hand. With 
5 the object white situated as shown on 
the diagram, the pot is so greatly 
simplified that it becomes quite an easy 
stroke. If the stroke be played gently, 
an easy in-off from the white may be 
left for the next stroke. 
Diagram 390 shows the three balls in 
a straight line, and to many players the 
position would appear to be quite safe, 
except as regards the possibility of 
potting the white with the red. Instead, 
by playing the red on to the cushion 
close up to the object white, it can be 
potted off the white. It is practically 
like playing an in-off from the white 
with the red ball, with the difference 
that the red ball instead of being struck 
with the cue is struck by a ball. Of 
course, a stroke of this nature demands 
ay, very accurate hitting, especially as the 
red ball cannot have the assistance of 
any side. In the diagram, the cue ball 
is not very far from the red, but if the 
distance between the balls be increased 
the stroke becomes more difficult. 


enol 389. oe ge i playing This pot is sometimes played by good 
it on to the object white - 
test is required in this position but the stroke players and its accomplishment is 


is quite simple. | illustrative of how a score can some- 
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times be made from positions which to 
ordinary cueists appear quite safe. 

Positions for strokes similar to those 
shown on Diagrams 388, 389, and 
390 occur much more frequently 
in games of Pyramids or Snooker 
than in Billiards owing to the 
number of balis that may be on the 
table at one time in the former games, 
besides which in Billiards the red is only 
played on to the white for a pot off 
the white, when the white is very near 
the pocket.. When the white is any 
distance from the pocket, though it 
might still be quite possible to pot the 
red off the white, there will always be 
some easier stroke to play. 

In Pyramids and Snooker it will 
occasionally happen that the only stroke 
at all on is a pot off a ball lying 
some little distance from the pocket. 


LS 


DIAGRAM 391.—Pottingared ball by playing 
it on to another red ball—the direct pot 
being impossible owing to other balls 
_ blocking the direct way to the pocket, 


. object. white lies between the: cue’ ball. 


DIAGRAM 390.—Potting the red by playing 

it on to the white via the side cushion, 

Object white on the upper angle and about 
24 inches from the opposite cushion. 


Diagram 391 shows such a position. 
Here, a direct pot is impossible owing 
to several balls blocking the straight 
route to the pocket. By playing the 
ball A on to the ball B as shown in the 
diagram, the pot is quite possible, nor 
is it a very difficult stroke when the 
balls are near each other. At the same 
time, accurate hitting is essential and 
the player has to judge the necessary 
kind of contact between thé two red 
balls. Such a position as this could 
not occur at Billiards as at least four : 
balls are required to form it. . a 
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A POT BY A JUMP STROKE. 


Diagram 392 is typical of positions 
which, as regards the cover, often 
occur at thetop of =  — = © 
is on the brink of the pocket and the. 


y 
s 
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fed, the three balls being ‘ina 

“fine.. With the balls thus 

‘it would,. of course, be quite 
;  asy to pot the red with the white and 
a well-played stroke could leave an in- 
“ff from the white to continue with. 
_ Hf, “however, the postition shown on the 
| tigre be set up, and the pot be made 
‘by playing the white on to the red, it 
|. will -be found that the after-position 
will not always turn out well. Many 
__ things may happen; the white may 
| follow the red into ‘the pocket, or it 
| _smay. remain in the jaws of the pocket 
” Jeaving no in-off on, or it may travel too 
‘far from the pocket to leave the desired 


By potting the red by means of a 
jump shot, good position to continue 
with will always be left, owing to the 
object white being situated near the 
spot. This jump shot is infinitely 

easier than the jump in-off or the 

-steeplechase cannon, for in order that 

 @ither of these latter strokes may be . 
successful it is necessary to make the DIAGRAM 392.—A pot by a jump shot. 
cue ball jump a very exact distance, All three balls in a line. 
whereas in playing the pot shown on 

Diagram 392, the cue ball has only to jump over the object white, and 
. provided it drops anywhere on the line between the white and the red the pot 
may be made. 

The best way to make the cue ball jump is to aim at, and strike the cloth 

an inch or so in front of the ball. Care must be taken to align the cue with the 

three balls when the balls are in a straight line. When the balls are not 
quite in a line the alignment must be with the cue ball and the red. This is 
’ to ensure the cue ball jumping forward and rolling on in a straight line to 
the red. 

Many ordinary layers may consider such a stroke a very difficult one but if 
- they will try it in the way I have described they will find that it is much easier 
_ than they, imagined. 

This jump shot can, of course, be played to pot the red in any pocket but 
“generally speaking it is of most use when by its means the red can be potted into 
*one of the top pockets. In Pyramids and Snooker this jump pot is equally useful 

“matter which is the objective pocket for it will often happen that two balls 

‘close together intervene between the cue ball and a ball on the brink of a 

and that the pot is impossible by the assistance of either of the inter- 

_sballs owing to thesé balls being so situated that neither can be played on 

“Mo the ball overhanging the pocket. In Snooker this jump shot is often made use 
Ear by good players to. hit a ball when that same ball happens to be 
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A POT BY A SWERVING STROKE.  ; 


Diagram 393 shows the three balls 
again in a straight line, the red being on 
the brink of a baulk pocket. In this 
zase the jump shot is impracticable 
swing to the distance between the cue 
yall and the object white. The red ball 
night be potted with the object white 
wut it would require a very good stroke 
s0 accomplish this, owing to the dis- 
tance which intervenes between the cue 
yall and the object white and between 
che object white and the red. More- 
aver, a successful stroke would in all 
wobahility leave nothing at all easy to 
zontinue with. 

Another, and for good players, a 
setter way to play the pot is by means 
of a swerving stroke. [Tor this shot, 
1im must be taken past the white, the 
sutt of the cue must be raised, and the 
sue ball must be struck pretty high up 
and on that side which will be nearest 
he object white as it passes it—this 
vill be left-hand side in the stroke 





Nustrated on the diagram. Struck in arama ee a Pie three balls e 
this way, the cue ball can be made to a line. 


curve round the white and then hit the 

red, and if that ball is right over the pocket it is bound to fallin. The difficulty 
in a stroke of this nature, even to a player who can play swerving strokes, lies 
in gauging the amount of the curve. The. cue ball has to be forced some 
distance out of the straight line in order to clear the white, and if the stroke he 
10t well played the ball will not curve inwards, or at least not sufficiently to hit 
whe red; or the stroke, which 1s really a massé, may be masséd too much, in 
which case the cue ball will describe too pronounced a curve and hit the white. 
The amount of elevation of the cue, the strength of the stroke, and the distance 
from the centre that the ball is struck all have an important bearing on the 
stroke, and the stroke may be got in different ways, but generally speaking, the 
best way to play the stroke is to elevate the cue to an angle of about thirty to 
forty-five degrees to the table and to hit the ball well to the side with a fair 
amount of strength. 

Difficult as the stroke undoubtedly is, it is one that is occasionally made use 
of by really good players. When the stroke comes off, the cue ball will often 
some right away from the pocket owing to its having struck the cushion just ia 
front of the red. Sometimes, when the red is right on the brink of the pocket 


the stroke results in a six-shot being made. 


Bi 
é A FANCY STROKE—A POT BY A SWERVING STROKE, : 


, Diagram 394 illustrates another pot made by a swerving stroke but this is 
really a fancy stroke for the balls seldoin or never come ito such a 
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position. The cue ball is angled to 
both balls and though to pot the red by 
a swerving stroke is an extremely 
difficult shot, there are plenty of players 
who through constant practice can get 
it quite often. Should such a position 
occur in a game, a more certain way of 
potting the red would be by playing the 
cue ball on to the opposite side cushion. 
With the cue ball not angled to the 
white, the safest game to play would be 
to pot the white and then the red. 

When playing to pot the red, the 
object white may be so situated that 
a six-shot, if on, would be a very paying 
stroke. As a rule, the only six-shots 
that can be played with any degree of 
certainty are those which are made by 
causing both balls to enter the same 
pocket. An exception to this occurs ay, 
when the red is close to a centre pocket 
and the cue ball isin hand. From this | 

‘position a six-shot can be made as the 
result of a jenny into the top pocket 
which sends the red into the centre 
pocket,* : DIAGRAM 394.—A fancy shot—a pet by a 

When both balls have to be sent into swerving stroke. Cue ball angled. 
one pocket, very accurate striking is 
necessary when the red is any little distance from the pocket, and even when 
the red is comparatively near the pocket a careless stroke will often result in the 
cue ball remaining out of the pocket though the red enters it. Even when the 
red is almost over the pocket, should the cue ball be at the other end of the table 
the six-shot may easily be missed, owing to a slight inaccuracy of aim, or untrue 

“running of the cue ball, etc. If, however, in these long-distance strokes with 
the red close to the edge of the pocket, the cue ball be hit above the centre and 
with plenty of strength, it will almost invariably follow the red ball into the 
pocket, unless, of course, the red has been hit very badly indeed. Often, the 
cue ball will be seen to absolutely wriggle into the pocket as the result of the 
strong forward rotation imparted to it by top and pace. 

The tremendous assistance derived from the use of top and high pace in 
certain strokes is exceptionally illustrated when playing for six in the position 
shown on Diagram 395. The red is right on the angle of the pocket, but so 
placed that a ball held in the fingers could not be passed between it and the 
opposite angle, the space being $th of an inch narrower than the diameter of a 
ball. In such a position, an in-off might possibly be made by” means of an 
exceedingly high-paced stroke with plenty of top, but with a certain pot on, such 
a stroke would be too risky to play. 

“Viewed from the position of the cue ball, though the pot is simplicity itself, 
a six-shot would to many players appear quite impossible, and ‘played for in the 
~ ordinary way it would be impossible. Any player, however, who can hit-a: ball 

. tremendously hard ane with plenty of top can make the six-stroke though he 











“ *See Diagram 273. 
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may never have made ‘a decent break in 
his life. But no attempt must be made 
to cut the red in. It must be banged 
full in the face and the kiss that will 
then ensue will cause it to fall into the 
pocket. The cue ball will always be 
kissed back—though when only frac- 
tionally so this may not be apparent 
to the striker—but the strong top on 
the ball will always carry it forward 
again and it will often enter the pocket 
even though it may at first wriggle: in 
the jaws. Sometimes the kiss back will 
be very pronounced, the cue ball being 
sent several inches away from the pocket 
‘—in extreme cases six or eight inches or 
even more—and then rushing back to 
the pocket. 

On the diagram the stroke is shown 
into a baulk pocket, as_ generally 
speaking, when the object white is out 





DIAGRAM 396.—Playing across the table— 
from angled positions—to pot the red. In 
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approximately equal. 
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DIAGRAM 395 —Position for a possible six- 

shot by means of strength and top. Red 

ball on the baulk cushion angle, the space 

between the ball and the side cushion angle 

being one-eighth of an inch less than the 
diameter of a ball. 


of baulk it 1s better to get a six-shot 
into a baulk pocket when possible than 
only a pot. With the .same position 
over a top pocket, good after-position 
can often be gained by means of the 
pot only. On the other hand, the 
object white might be so placed that a 
six-shot would leave perfect position 
from the D, whereas to leave good 
position by a pot only might be a 
difficult and uncertain stroke especially 
when the pot is played from the dis- 
tance of the D. Moreover, when play- 
ing such a six-shot from the D, should 
only the red ball enter the pocket—and __ 
the red will always enter the pocket if. 
hit full in the face—the cue ball will | 
often remain close to the jaws of’ the 
pocket, or should it come to rest some 
little distance from the pocket, it will 
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as often as not remain close to the line for the cross in-off, thus a fair probability 
always exists of position being left when the six-shot does not come off. 

In the position shown on Diagram 395 the six-shot into the baulk pocket 
leaves a drop cannon to continue with. 

Diagram 396 shows the cue ball angled, and the red on the brink of a pocket. 
If the cue ball be sent across the table so that it strikes the opposite cushion at 
& point half-way between the pockets, a medium-pace stroke without side will 
result in the red being potted. In this stroke the line of aim is at an angle of 
about 60° to the opposite cushion, and when a ball carrying no side and travelling | 
without much speed strikes a cushion at an angle as little acute as this, the angle 
of reflection is practically the same as the angle of incidence. Hence the old 
saying that the angle of reflection is equal.to the angle of incidence. Very often, 
however, a very great deal of difference exists between the two angles. In the 
strokes shown on Diagram 396 strength will quite alter the angle of incidence, 
especially on a table with very resilient cushions. Very strong strokes—aim 
being taken at the same spot on the opposite cushion—will cause the cue ball to 
rebound much more squarely from the cushion and the red ball will be missed by 
many inches. 

Not only does the angle of reflection often differ very considerably from the 
angle of incidence when a ball hits a cushion with plenty of force, but in many 
cases the angle of reflection differs from the angle of incidence even when a ball 
strikes a cushion at medium pace. 

The stroke shown on Diagram 397 
will illustrate this very forcibly. With 
the cue ball angled in the jaws of a 
baulk pocket and the red on the brink 
of a top pocket, as shown on the 
diagram, it might be thought that if 
there were no centre pockets, the centre 
of the opposite cushion would be the 
point to aim at in order to pot the red, 
but that with the pocket in the way aim 
must be taken on to the point of the 
cushion just below the pocket and a 
trifle of side be used as compensation 
for hitting the cushion lower down than 
would be the case if no pocket existed. 
Played this way, however, the stroke 
will fail, in fact, even if no side be 
used, a imedium-pace stroke will cause 
the cue ball to strike the top cushion 
some . little distance from the _ red, 
whereas were the angle of reflection 
equal to the angle of incidence in this 
stroke, the cue-ball would travel across 
the table to the opposite side cushion 


and strike this cushion just below the 
,( aoranmemeemcooememnee red. 


In order to pot the red, aim must be 

taken at a point on the side cushion 
“this position the angle of reflection differs considerable distance below the centte 
from the angle of incidence. pocket. The exact point will 
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eaadeaity on different tables as different cushions throw very different ee | 
On some tables the point to aim at will be about three inches from the pocket,. 


on other tables aim has to be taken at a point quite seven inches below the 
pocket and in extreme cases even still lower than this. On Diagram 397. the cue - 
ball is shown striking the cushion six inches from the pocket. In trying this 
stroke several times, even though the same strength be used and the same spot 


on the opposite cushion be struck each time, it may happen that in some strokes | 
the cue ball will rebound from the side cushion at a somewhat different angle 


from what it does in other strokes. When this is the case it is simply because 
in at least some of the strokes a little side has been unintentionally imparted to 


the cue ball. As already pointed out in the chapter on SIDE, it is no easy matter | 


at all to hit a ball exactly at the centre, and if it be struck only slightly away 
from the centre some side is at once imparted to the ball. If the stroke shown 
on Diagram 397 be played with the butt end of the cue, placing the cue against 
the ball and pushing the ball—not hitting it—it will be found that, provided the 
same spot on the opposite cushion be struck and about the same strength be used 
each time, the cue ball will always come off the cushion at the same angle. The 
reason of this is, of course, that when the ball is pushed with the butt end of the 
cue no side can be imparted to it. 


DEAD SETS. 


Diagram 398 shows a position generally termed a dead set. The 
object white and the red—or in Pyramids or Snooker two red balls—are 
touching and are in a straight line with 
the centre of the top pocket. All 
players are aware that from any posi- 
tion below the touching balls, as for 
example from A, B or C, the pot is a 
certainty provided that the first ball be 
hit moderately full, What may be new 


pot 1s equally on from positions above 
the touching balls, as for example from 
D and IE. ‘The pot is, however, con- 
siderably more difficult from D and E 


whereas from D and E a thin contact is 
required—a very thin one from E—and 
the stroke must be played at a fast pace 
in order that the second ball may travel | 
to the pocket. 





Diagram 399 further illustrates sets... 


sometimes played at Pyramids. In the 
diagram, the cue ball is shown on the 
D line in both instances but the strokes 


than from A, B and C, for from A, B, 
and C any fullish contact will serve, | 


to many players, however, is that the 


could, of course, be played from various” 


cther positions. In the ae oaee 


set, if the touching balls are in a - 


, straight line with the inside of the. 
DIAGRAM 398.—A dead set. lower augle of the pocket as shown ni 
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the intersected line, the pot from the D 
és a certainty if the farther ball be taken 
very thinly and high pace be used. It 
is, however, not so very easy to play 
this very fast fine shot, for in attempt- 
ing to take the ball as thin as the 
making of the stroke demands the ball 
will often be missed altogether. The 
pot into the baulk pocket, on the other 
hand, is quite a simple stroke, for owing 
to the cue ball being so near the ball 
that has to be hit, it is quite easy to 
play a very fast fine stroke without any 
fear of missing the ball. Also, in the 
positions shown on the diagram not 


DIAGRAM 400.—A_ peculiar and little- 
understood set. A line passing through the 
centres of the touching balls will, if continued, 
meet the top cushion at a point four or five 
inches from the centre of the pocket at the 
fall of the slate. Cue ball in a line with, 
.and. about 15 or 20 inches from the touch- 
ing balls. First object red five or six inches 
from the spot and on a line—across the 
table—with the spot. A thin stroke catch- 
ing the first object red on the side facing 
the top cushion will send the second red 
ball to the pocket. 





DIAGRAM 399.— Two sets quite possible by 
fast fine strokes. 


quite so thin a stroke is necessary for 
the pot into the baulk pocket as for the 
pot into the centre pocket. 

Diagram 400 shows a position with 
two balls touching, the balls however 
not being in a line with the pocket ; in 
fact, a line passing through the centres 
of the balls would meet the top cushion 
at a point several inches from the 
pocket, as shown by the thick inter- 
sected line on the diagram. Survey- 
ing such a position at the table, most 
players would decide that no pot was 
on, owing to the touching balls not 
being in a line with the pocket. Many 
good Pyramid and Snooker players are, 
however, aware that sets are often 
possible when touching balls are not in 
a line with the pocket, and to such 
players the position shown on_ the 
diagram would present a fairly easy 
pot. | 
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In order that the second ball may be potted, in the position shown on the 
diagram, the nearer ball must be taken quite thinly so that it is cut down the 
table towards baulk and a moderately slow stroke should be used. When the 
stroke is played in this manner the second object ball will never travel along the 
thick intersected line drawn from the ball to the cushion, but will always travel 
to the right of this line and may travel to the pocket as shown by the thin 
intersected line. When the contact with the first object ball has not been fine 
enough, though still thin, the ball though not travelling to the pocket will strike 
the cushion at a point nearer the pocket than shown by the thick intersected line. 

Many players, however, who can get these pots easily enough through know- 
ing how to play them, are absolutely ignorant as to the true cause that compels 
the red—when the stroke is played in a certain way—to travel to the pocket 
instead of to the cushion. These players generally make the assertion that the 
pot is the result of communicated side, that is to say that side is imparted to the 
cue ball by the cue, that the cue ball transmits some of this to the first object 
ball. and that this ball in turn communicates a portion to the ball touching it. 

The question of transmitted side in ordinary billiards has often been a vexed 
one but it has already been fully discussed in the chapter on sipz, and whilst no 
doubt side may be transmitted to an object ball, the amount is always so exceed- 
ingly smal] as to be practically inappreciable. In fact, so great an authority as 
Mannock goes even farther and gives it as his opinion that transmitted side 
exists only in theory. If therefore side can only be faintly transmitted to an 
object ball, how can an object ball communicate any to a second object ball? 
Yet were the pot shown on Diagram 4oo the result of communicated side, the 
‘ball would have to travel to the pocket with a tremendous amount of spin, in 
order to pull to the pocket, and in a slow stroke the spin and pull would both 
be easily discernible, and moreover, the direction of the spin would have to: 
depend upon whether the stroke was being played into a top pocket or whether 
into a baulk pocket, for in the former case the ball would be travelling with the 
nap of the cloth and in the latter against it, and consequently opposite spins. 
would be required to produce the same effect. 

That the pot cannot be the result of side, is most conclusively proved by the 
fact that the stroke can be made with just as much certainty no matter whether 
the cue ball be struck with right-hand side, left-hand side or without side at all. 
Yet were the stroke the result of transmitted side, left side on the cue ball would 
produce just the opposite effect of right side. 

That the ball which enters the pocket travels to it absolutely without side may: 
be proved quite easily in the following manner :—Use a spot-white ball for the 
second ball, so placing it that the spots are exactly half-way up and at right 
angles to an imaginary line from the touching balls to the pocket. If then whilst: 
one player strikes the cue ball, another stands facing the white ball, 
the player who is watching it can tell with absolute certainty whether 
or.not this ball travels with any spin. If only a_ trace of spin 
were imparted to it, the spots would slowly move round, but if the spim 
were powerful enough to pull the ball to the pocket the rotation would be so fast 
that the spots would be invisible or at most would only show as a blurred line. 
When, however, this experiment is tried, no matter whether the cue ball be- 
struck with left-hand side, with right-hand side or without any side at all it is: 
at once apparent that the spots on the white ball do not travel rougd in the 
slightest degree, thus conclusively proving that no side has been communicated” 
to the ball, and this result is always the same no matter what kind of contact: 
takes place between the cue ball and the first object ball. 
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- The ‘theory of ‘the pot shown on 
‘Diagram 400 is as follows :—When 
from the position of the cue ball, the 
first object ball is taken thinly on the 
side towards the top cushion (as shown 
by the continuous line) it is cut down 
the table more or less as shown by the 
intersected line. When this happens 
the object balls. do not separate 
immediately. For a _ fraction of a 
second all three balls are touching, and 
owing to the first object ball being 
locked between the other two balls it 
cannot travel down the table as it has 
to do, without pulling the second object 
ball down with it a little way. When, 
however. the object balls separate, the 
second object ball travels in a straight 
dine, ‘the direction of this line being a 
continuation of a line passing through 
the centres of the object balls at the last 
moment of contact. The second object 
ball has only to be carried a very short 
distance to be given quite a different 
direction of travel from that which it 
would take as the result of a fullish 
stroke on to the first object ball. 

On Diagram 401 the intersected 
<ircles are intended to roughly show the 
position of the two object balls still 
touching a fraction of a second after 
‘tthe first object ball has been struck. 
It will be seen that they are now in a 
line with the pocket, and the thin inter- 
‘sected line shows how the second object 
ball travels straight to the pocket. This 
pull which the first object ball exercises 
over the other ball lasts too short a 
space of time to be detected by the cye, 
and consequently however closely a 
successful stroke be scrutinized, it 





DIAGRAM 401.—The thick intersected line 
shows the direction to which the touching 


always appears as though the second balls point, before the stroke illustrated on 
bali makes straight for the pocket the Diagram ae = played. ae inter ees 

. circles and the thin intersected line show the 
very moment that the cue ball touches, balls pointing to the pocket at the moment 


‘the first object ball. 

Many players who know this pot have fig. 7: *: : | 
an idea that it is only possible by means of a slow stroke. This, however, is 
mot the case. Iam not prepared to say that a fast stroke will cause the 
first ball to carry the second ball along with it quite as far as a slow stroke will. 
Possibly ‘it will not, nevertheless even when the touching balls are pointing 


several inches from the pocket the pot is quite on—from the position of the cue 


of separation. 
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ball shown on Diagram 4oo—by means 
of a strong slashing stroke provided 
that the first object ball be taken very 
thinly. 

When playing one of these sets with ° 
the balls in a similar position to the one 
shown on Diagram 400, but more nearly 
pointing to the pocket, the first object 
ball must not be taken too thinly other- 
wise the stroke may be overdone 
through the second ball being carried 
past the pocket and thrown on to the 
side-cushion angle. 

Diagram 402 shows a variation of the 
stroke shown on Diagram goo. <A 
line passing through the centres of the 
touching red balls does not meet the \ 
pocket, but instead, impinges on the 
top cushion at a point about four or five \ 
inches from the centre of the pocket. In \ 
order for the second ball to be potted, the 
ball hit by the cue ball must be sent down 
the table, so that the farther red ball may 
also be carried down a short distance 
before the two red balls separate. 

From the position of the cue ball in DIAGRAM 402 —A peculiar and little-under- 
‘Diagram 402, a thin stroke cannot cause stood set. A variation of the stroke shown 
the ball hit by the cue ball to carry the on Diagram 400. A line passing through . 
farther red ball down the table. If, the centres of the touching balls will, if 

: continued, meet the top cushion at a point | 
however, aim be taken nearly full on to four or five inches from the centre ot 
the nearer red ball and a medium-pace the pocket. Cue ball above the conch 
stroke be used, the second red ball will balls. A fullish stroke—three-quarter ba 
be puiled down the table a little before Soe cet Rar ego a st 

: : away from the top cushion, will send the 
the balls separate and in this way the second ball to the pocket. 
pot may be made. Medium pace is, 
however, not really essential and the pot is also on by means of a strong 
slashing stroke. 
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A HIDDEN SET. 


In Pyramids and Snooker it will sometimes happen that two balls are 
touching and exactly situated for a set, but that the ball that must be struck for ' 
the pot to be made is covered by one or more balls, and cannot be hit by the cue 
ball by means of a direct stroke. When such a contingency arises—and 
Diagram 403 illustrates one of these covered sets—it will generally happen that 
the pot can be made quite easily by playing the obstructing ball on to the ball 
that has to be hit. Especially is this the case when, as in Diagram 403, the 
obstructing ball is close to the cue ball, and at no great distance from the touch- 
ing balls. In the diagram, the cue ball, the obstructing ball A and the ball B | 
are shown in a line with each other, so ‘that in playing A on to B, all that is 
required i is a stroke played like a straight pot. 3 

It will, however, sometimes happen that this method of playing an susirachag 
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ball on to the ball that has to be hit 
is impracticable, owing to the obstruct- 
ing ball being in its turn obstructed by 
another ball. 

Diagram 404 shows such a position, 
and here the ball A can no longer be 
played on to the ball B, as in Diagram 
403. In cases like these, the touching 
balls may still be attacked by means of 
what may be termed a cannon stroke, 
provided that another red ball is so 
Situated as to allow of this method of 
play. In Diagram 404, two balls are 
favourably situated and the pot can 
quite easily be made by playing a simple 
ball-to-ball cannon off C on to B or an 
easy screw cannon off D onto BB. In 
fact, the pot by either of these cannon 
strokes is even a more certain stroke 
than the pot shown on Diagram 403, for 
the simple reason that ordinary cannons 
do not require very great precision of 
aim. 
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the pot being made. 
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DIAGRAM 403.—A hidden set. By playing 
the ball A on to the hall B, the pot is quite 
a simple stroke. 

In complicated positions when a lot of 
balls ate in a cluster—generally before 
the pyramid has been properly broken 
up—a set may sometimes be made by a 
combination of the strokes shown on 
Diagrams 403 and 404, that is by 
causing a red ball to cannon off another 
ball on to two touching balls in a 
line with the pocket, with sufficient 
speed to cause the farther of the 
touching balls to travel to the pocket. 

Diagram 405 shows such a stroke. 
By playing the ball A on to the ball B in 
such a manner that the ball A cannons 
on to the ball C with a fair amount of 
strength, the ball D will be potted. 

The watchful player at Pyramids or 
Snooker not seldom brings off strokes 
that many a player would not know 
were on, and it should always be 
remembered that when two touching 
balls are in a line with a pocket, the pot 
will be on far oftener than not, and in 
the majority of instances no difficult. 
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stroke is necessary for its accomplish- 
ment. These positions for sets should 
always be looked for at the beginning of 
a game as they exist far more often 
than many players imagine. 


PLANTS. 


There is another kind of pot which is 
not infrequently on at Pyramids and 
Snooker which is quite unknown to the 
ordinary player. When two balls are 
touching and are also in a straight line 
with a pocket a set is on, but in all sets 
the ball which is potted is never the ball 
which is struck by the cue ball. It will 
sometimes, however, happen that two 
touching balls are so situated that whilst 
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DIAGRAM 406.—In position A, asa line 
pe through the centres of the touching 
alls forms a right angle with a line passing 
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potted from the position of the cue ball. In 
position B, a line passing through the centres 
of the touching balls does not form a right 
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therefore no plant is possible. 
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DIAGRAM 405.—-A hidden set. By causing 


the ball A to cannon off the ball B on to 
the ball C, the ball D can be sent to the 
pocket. , 


no set is at all on, the ball that is struck 
by the cue ball may itself be potted, by 
reason of its being in contact with 
another ball. Such a stroke is generally 
called a plant, and for this plant to be on 
when two balls are touching, a line 
drawn from the centre of the pocket té 
the centre of the ball to be potted must 
be at a right angle to a line passing 
through the centres of the touching 
balls. . 

Thus in position A on Diagram 406, 
as the line which is drawn from the 
centre of the pocket to the centre of the 
lower bail is ata right angle to a line 
passing through the centres of the 
touching balls, the lower ball can easily 


table. From the position of the cd . 
any kind of stroke from a fine stroke 
up to about a half-ball stroke will do, 


ball to be potted be taken very full. 
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however, there is so much latitude 
between a fine stroke and a half-ball 
stroke, it is practically impossible to 
miss the pot when the touching balls are 
properly set for the shot. 

In position B, as a line drawn from 
the centre of the pocket to the centre of 
the lower ball is not at a _ right 
angle to a line passing through the 
centres of both balls, the pot is impos- 
sible, and the intersected line shows the 
direction that the ball will always take 
as the result of strokes varying from 
fine strokes right up to about half-ball 
strokes—played from the position of the 
cue ball shown on the diagram. 

Diagram 407 shows an adaptation of 
this plant for a pretty and very telling 
fancy stroke, and one, moreover, very 
easy of accomplishment by the most 
moderate player. The red is on the 
centre spot and the white is exactly 
behind the red and touching it. Play- 
ing from the D, the red can easily be 
potted into either centre pocket. Should 





the r ight centr e pocket be chosen, the DIAGRAM 407.—A pretty fancy stroke. A 
best position on the D line for the cue pot into a centre pocket played from the D. 
ball is the left-hand corner. Playing Red ball on the centre spot, object bard 

a . touching the red and exact/y behind it. 
ir om here, a quarter-ball contact—hit- Quite a simple stroke from the left extremity 
ting the red to the left—will always pot of the D. 


the red. But no exact hitting is at all 

necessary ; the red can be taken considerably fuller than half-ball, and also quite 
thin, without the stroke failing, but when the contact is a very thin one, unless 
the stroke has been played with plenty of pace the red although travelling in the 
right direction may not reach the pocket. If the red be taken too full the stroke 
will fail, and therefore aim should be taken to hit the red moderately thin. In 
trying this stroke, care must be taken that the white ball is exactly behind the 
red, for should it be only slightly to the right or the left, the pot will not come off. 
Also, the balls must he touching. This fancy stroke can be made to look still 
more effective by playing it from the centre of the D line. The stroke is quite 
pork even from this placing of the cue ball. All that is required is a fast fine 
stroke. 

., 1 the cue ball be placed on the right extremity of the D line, the red 
can still be potted into the right centre pocket, but from this spotting of the cue 
ball the stroke is somewhat more difficult, for the contact has to be very fine and 
plenty of pace must be used in order to cause the red to travel to the pocket. 

Diagram 408 shows a pretty variation of the fancy stroke shown on Diagram 
407, The object balls are placed exactly as before, but instead of the 
cue ball being in the D, or anywhere below the object balls, it is 
actually above them. The pot, from the various positions of the cue ball 
shown on the diagram, is quite easy. Of course, were the white ball removed, 
the pot would still be on, but it could easily be missed through catching the 
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red too full, or through overcutting it, 
that is taking it too thin. With the 
object white where it is, it is impossible 
to overcut the red, for the white pre- 
vents its taking a direction above the 
centre pocket. Consequently it is 
impossible for the ball to travel in a 
wrong direction as the result of too 
thin a contact. Too full a stroke will 
send the ball down the table, just as it 
would were the white not where it is, 
but a contact which would be too fine 
with the object white away, will not be 
too fine with the object white where it 
is. The best way, therefore, of playing 
the stroke is to take aim for a thinner 
contact than would be necessary with 
the white away. When the stroke has 
been correctly played, the object white 
will always travel some little distance up 
the table, thus showing that it has 
prevented the red from being overcut. 

Diagram 409 shows a very pretty 
plant into a corner pocket. From the 
position of the cue ball, the nearer red 
ball can be potted provided it be taken 
very thinly indeed, and a very fast stroke 
be used, for a line drawn from the centre 
of the pocket through the centre of the 
ball to be potted, will be at a right angle 
to a line passing through the centres of 
the touching balls. This plant is a 
very effective-looking stroke, and one 
that any player can get. 





DIAGRAM 409.—A very pretty and simple 
plant made by a fast thin stroke. 
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DIAGRAM 408.—A pretty fancy suouKxe. 
Red ball on the centre spot, object white 
touching the red and exactly behind it 
(looking from the D). From the different 
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from being overcut. 
A SET AND A PLANT 


Diagram 410 shows an exceedingly 
effective fancy shot, viz., a set and a 
plant in one stroke. The position is 
set up as follows (and innumerable 
other positions can be set up in the 
same way) :— 

Draw a line AB from a baulk pocket 
to a point on the opposite side cushion 
(no exact point on the opposite cushion 
is at all necessary but it is best to select 
a point facing or nearly facing the 
pocket). Then from the middle of the 
centre pocket, draw a line CD at right 
angles to AB. Put a ball on the line 
AB at the point of intersection, also a 
ball on the line DC in front of the first 
ball and touching it. In this way, the 
touching balls will be in a line with the 
centre pocket. From the position of 
the cue ball on the diagram, the farther 
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red ball can clearly be potted in the 
centre pocket, as the stroke is a 
simple set, and as the line AB drawn 
from the centre of the baulk pocket 
through the centre of the nearer red 
ball, is at right angles to the line CD 
which passes through the centres of the 
touching balls, the nearer ball is equally 
correctly placed for a plant into a baulk 
pocket. Thus, if from the position of 
the cue ball, a fast thin stroke be 
played, both red balls will be potted. 
By playing at the same time for an in- 
off into the right top pocket, it is quite 
possible to cause all three balls to 
disappear. 

Diagram 411 shows a_ variation of 
the stroke illustrated on Diagram 410 
and is a well-known fancy — shot. 
The red is on the pyramid _ spot, 
and the white is touching it and in 
a straight line with it and the centre 





D1aGrRaM 411.—A well-known fancy stroke 

which causes aJl the balls to disappear. 

Red ball on the pyramid spot, object white 

touching the red and in a line with the red 
and the centre of the top pocket. 
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DIAGRAM 410.—An exceedingly pretty fancy 
stroke. A combination ofa set, a plant, 
and an in-off. 


of the top pocket. The location of 
the balls will be found to fulfil all the 
conditions necessary for both a set 
anda plant. If the cue ball be placed 
in the D, and an in-off from the red be 
played, all the balls may be made to 
disappear, the object white following 
the cue ball into the right pocket, and 
the red going into the left pocket. As 
the object balls are touching, a half-ball 
stroke will throw the cue ball off at a 
somewhat wider angle than the angle of 
normal half-ball strokes, consequently, 
this must be allowed for when making 
the angle for’ the in-off. 

When the stroke comes off it is a won- 
derfully effective one, but unfortunately 
it can rarely be made with any certainty, 
and more often than not only two 
balls disappear, though not always the 
same two. Several reasons may con- 
duce to a partial failure of the stroke. 
Great care is necessary to get the 
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balls correctly placed, for extreme accuracy of placing is essential. On many 
tables the pyramid spot is not quite exactly in its proper place, and though it 
may be only a little out, this may be quite sufficient to cause a faulty placing of 
the balls. Of course, it is not really necessary for one of the balls to be on 
the pyramid spot, or even near it. So long as the conditions already given as 
necessary for both a set and a plant are fulfilled, the position can be set up 
independently of whether the pyramid spot is in its right place or not. Another 
difficulty which is, however, not so easily overcome is getting the balls to 
touch when correctly placed. On cloths that are worn, balls will often fall just 
slightly away from each other after having been placed touching one another, 
and in the stroke under discussion it is very essential that the balls should 
touch. 

Diagram 412 shows another position for the same kind of stroke as the one 
shown on Diagram 411. Here again, the two object balls are touching and in 
a direct line with the right top pocket, and are also so situated that the red is 
in position for a plant into the left top pocket. If the balls are correctly 
placed and an in-off from the red be made all three balls will disappear. The 
cue ball should be spotted in the D for a rather wide in-off, for owing to the 
object balls being in contact with each other, a half-ball stroke will cause the 
cue ball to be thrown off at a wider angle than the normal half-ball angle. 

Diagram 413 shows the red ball on the brink of a baulk pocket. When 
such a position occurs and the player is in hand, it will naturally be the game 
to try and pot the red, should the object white also be in baulk. Even should 
the object white be off the table, it will, as a rule, still be the game to try and 
pot the red, for the simple reason that 
should the striker give a miss instead, 
his opponent may himself succeed in 
potting the red. It will often be the 
game to attempt to pot the red, even 
with the object white out of baulk, for 
the white may be in such a safe position 
that uncertain as the pot may be to 
many players, it will be a much easier 
stroke, than any stroke off the white. 

There are innumerable methods of 
potting the red when over a baulk 
pocket, if every possible way be taken 
into consideration, but all the different 
strokes may be grouped into three 
classes as follow :— 


I.—Playing across the table, and strik- 
ing the cushion just outside the 
D, and using suflicient side to 
cause the cue ball to travel across 
the table on to the red. 

I].—Playing up the table so that the 
ball may rebound from the top 
cushion and travel down the 
table on to the red. 

ITI.—Playing all round the table. 


DIAGRAM 412.—A variation of the position Diagram 413 shows the first method 
shown on Diagram 411. : ° : 
of potting the red. It is possible, by 
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the use of extreme side, to get the pot él 

after having sent the cue ball a con- | 
siderable distance out of baulk, but as 

a rule nothing is gained by sending the : 

cue ball more than fractionally out of 

baulk. In fact, even when a player can 

impart a great deal of side to a ball, 

sending the cue ball more than fraction- 

ally out of haulk increases the uncer- 
tainty of the stroke, owing to the 

difficulty of gauging the amount of side 

required. Sometimes, however, the pot 8: 
cannot be made by sending the cue ball : 
only fractionally out of baulk owing to 
the object white lying on or close to a 
line drawn from the red ball to that part 
of the opposite cushion which overhangs 
the baulk line. 

The second method of potting the red 
on the brink of a baulk pocket, viz. : by 
playing up the table from the D, admits 
of great variation, as the cue ball may 
be placed in any part of the D and 
different points of the top cushion may 
be aimed at, according to the position 
in the D from which the stroke is DIAGRAM 413.—An across-the-table pot, 
played, and according to whether the stroke is played with or without side. 
Many players when adopting this method of potting the red, play the 
stroke with side, but this is an unsound way to play it, owing to the difficulty of 
gauging the amount of side for the particular angle made. The better 
method is to play without side and to spot and aim in such a manner that the 
angles of incidence and reflection are as nearly as possible equal. Even when 
playing the stroke in this manner, it is not very easy to judge the angle 
correctly, if the cue ball is placed on no particular spot on the D line.  For- 
tunately, however, there is one particular spot on the D line which is pretty well 
defined, and from which there is a well-defined line of aim for a stroke which if 
played at medium pace and without side will cause the pot to be made, as the 
result of the equalization of the cue ball’s angles of incidence and reflection. 

Diagram 414 shows the stroke. The cue ball is placed on the D line, ona 
spot 54 inches from the end of the D—this spot is easily found as it lies exactly 
midway between the centre of the D line and the extremity of the D—and 
the line of aim is exactly over the centre spot which lies midway between the 
centre pockets. If the stroke be played without side and not much strength be 
used—the strength of the stroke should be such that the cue ball travels down 
the table with very little more speed than is necessary to reach the red—the 
cue ball will rebound from the top cushion at practically the same angle at 
which it strikes it, and this wiJl result in the pot being made. If, however, 
too much strength be used, even though the cue ball be struck truly in the 
centre, the stroke will fail, for the strength of the stroke will cause the 
ball to rebound from the top cushion at a different angle from that which results 
from a slow stroke. As has already been explained, when a ball strikes 
a cushion with any force, unless the angle of incidence be very acute, 
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it presses itself into the cushion and 
then rebounds at a squarer angle. 
than it would otherwise have done. In 
the stroke shown on Diagram 414, a 
strong stroke would cause the cue ball, 
though correctly struck, to hit the baulk 
cushion some inches from the red no 
matter on what table the stroke were 
played. Ona table with very resilient 
cushions the effect of a strong stroke 
would be very marked indeed. In fact, 
the cue ball might very easily meet the 
baulk cushion quite a foot from the red 
ball. On tables with these fast yielding 
cushions—and all good tables have 
these cushions—it is very necessary to 
allow for this alteration of angle caused 
by the ball being pressed into the 
cushion, for it exists to a certain extent 
even in medium paced strokes. In the 
stroke under discussion the necessary 
allowance may be made by aiming an 
inch or so to the left of the centre spot, 
or by spotting the cue ball an inch or so 
nearer the end of the D and still taking 








aim to send the ball over the centre spot. DIAGRAM 414.——An up-and-down-the-table 
If for any reason it be desired to pot the pot. The correct angle for a medium-pace 
red by means of a rather fast stroke, a stroke is made by placing the cue ball half- 
evil eo reuter all Fiat, lterati way between the centre and end of the D 
. S Ef AOA Nee LOT EBe ac ralon line, and playing over the spot situated 
of the angle of the rebound must be midway between the centre pockets. 
made. 


In trying the shot shown on Diagram 414 should any appreciable side be 
imparted to the cue ball the stroke will fail, and many players oftener than not 
impart side to the cue ball even when playing to hit it truly in the centre. That 
the angle given is the correct one may easily be tested in the following 
manner :—-Place two balls touching and exactly in a line with the centre spot— 
as shown on Diagram 415—the ball on the D line being exactly midway between 
the centre and end of the line. From any position behind the touching balls 
play a ball on to them with sufficient strength to cause the farther ball to 
travel up the table and down again. In this way, no side can possibly be 
imparted to the ball that goes up and down the table, and if the strength of 
the stroke be so measured that the ball comes down the table with little more 
than sufficient speed to reach the ball over the pocket, the accuracy of the 
angle will at once be demonstrated. For the reason already referred to, a strong 
stroke will give a totally different result. 

Another method of testing the angle is by placing the cue ball on the D line, 
midway between the centre and end of the line, and then sending it over the 
centre spot using the butt end of the cue and pushing the ball. In this way, no: 
side can be imparted to the ball. As before, the strength of the stroke must 
not be greater than is necessary to cause the ball to travel down the table to the 
ball over the pocket. | ; 

Diagram 416 illustrates the third manner of potting a ball flying on 
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the brink of a baulk pocket— 
by playing all round the _ table 


The cue ball is spotted at the extremity 
of the D and aim is taken at a 
point on the side cushion 15 to 20 
inches above the centre pocket. The 
stroke should be played with moderate 
strength, and the cue ball should be 
struck with a little running side—right- 
hand side in the diagram. The point 
on the side cushion at which aim should 
be made can be easily gauged by the 
baulk pocket, for a line drawn from the 
centre of a baulk pocket and passing 
over the end spot of the D will meet the 
side cushion at a point about 16 inches 
above the middle pocket (the measure- 
ment being from the centre of the 
pocket at the fall of the slate). In 
order therefore for the cue ball tc 
travel on this line, all that is neces- 
sary isthat the cue moves backwards 
and forwards on this line’ prepara- 
tory to striking the ball. Although 
when the stroke is played in this 
manner, the cue ball is aimed at a point 





DiacRram 416.—An all-round-the-table pot 
played from the far end of the D line. 
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DIAGRAM 415.—-A method of testing the 
accuracy of the angle shown on Diagram 

4l4. 

on the side cushion 16 inches above the 
centre of the middle pocket, the ball will 
strike the cushion about an inch nearer 
the pocket, for except when a ball 
strikes a cushion at a right angle (that 
is full in the face) it always strikes it at 
a point in front of the line of aim. 

Unfortunately, these all-round strokes 
are always very uncertain. A player 
who always plays on the same table may 
bring them off quite often, but as soon 
as he essays such strokes on a strange 
table, he will likely find that he is at 
fault by quite a large margin. For the 
same stroke played in exactly the same 
way on two different tables will fre- 
quently give surprisingly dissimilar 
results. Vhe cushions on one table are 
often very different from those on 
another table and consequently they 
throw different angles, and in the stroke 
under discussion the different way in 
which dissimilar cushions throw off a 
ball is accentuated by the fact that the 
cue ball has to strike three cushions. It 
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is for this reason, that whereas on one 
table the side cushion may have to be 
struck at a point about 15 inches above 
the centre pocket, on another table con- 
tact with the cushion must be at a point 
perhaps 20 inches above the pocket. In 
any case, the line passing through the 
baulk packet and over the end spot of 
the D always gives a very good 
guidance. If this all-round stroke be 
played with plenty of strength the angles 
of the cue ball’s rebound will be greatly 
altered, especially on a table with 
resilient cushions. The stroke should 
therefore be played with only moderate 
strength. A little running side should 
always be used, for when all-round 
strokes of this nature are played without 
side—or rather when the intention of the 
player is to play without side—uninten- 
tional side is often imparted to the cue 
ball, and any check side in strokes of 


this nature at once insures failure. 


little running side is thus 
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DIAGRAM 418.—An all-round-the-table pot 
played from the near end of the D line. 


A 
often 





DIAGRAM 417.—An all-round-the-table pot 
played from the centre of the D line. 


advisable, if for no other reason than to 
avoid the possibility of unintentional 
check side. 

Diagram 417 shows a variation of the 
all-round stroke shown on Diagram 416. 
Instead of placing the cue ball on the 
end spot it is here placed on the centre 
spot of the D, and aim is taken for a 
point on the side cushion a few inches 
above the centre pocket. On some 
tables the side cushion must be struck at 
a point only just above the termination 
of the angle of the pocket; on other 
tables contact must be made with the 
cushion 5 or 6 inches above the angle. 
As in the stroke shown on Diagram 415 
the cue ball should be struck with a little 
running side—right-hand side in the 
diagram—and only moderate strength 
should be used. 

Diagram 418 shows a third way of 
playing the all-round stroke when the 
red ball is over a baulk pocket. The cue 
ball is spotted at the end of the D (on 
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the same side of the table as the ball 
over the pocket) and aim is taken 
for a point on the side cushion just 
below the centre pocket. As in the 
previous examples, the stroke should be 
played with only moderate strength, and 
the cue ball should be struck with a little 
running’ side. 

Although, as a rule, a player has 
always the choice of the three methods 
of potting a ball over a baulk pocket, 
viz., from the opposite side cushion, 
from the top cushion, or by the all- 
round-the-table stroke, the location of 
the other object ball may restrict his 
choice by leaving him the option of only 
two strokes. 

Diagram 419 will show this very 
clearly. With the object white 
at A, the up-and-down-the-table stroke 
is of no use for the object white covers 
the red. When the object white is at 
B, the red is covered for an across-the- 











table stroke, and with the object white : “B 
at C, the red is masked for an all-round- 5G. Cp 
the-table stroke, DIAGRAM 419.—Any particula: method of 
THE SPOT-STROKE. attacking the red ball over a baulk pocket 
may be rendered impracticable by the 
Although the  spot-stroke was position of the object white. 


abolished when the rule which causes 


the red ball to be placed on the centre spot after having been potted twice off the 
billiard spot came into force, this chapter on roTTING THE RED BALL would 
perhaps be incomplete without some description of the stroke which at the 
hands of players like Peall, Mitchell, Dawson, ctc., produced the gigantic breaks 
of the past.* Even to-day the red has to be constantly potted off the spot from 
all sorts of angles and at all kinds of speed, by following-on strokes, by screw- 
strokes, by stabs, and the exigencies of after-position often necessitate the cue 
ball being struck with side, and thus increase the difficulty of a stroke which 
may be none too easy even if played as a plain-ball stroke. Every one of these 
methods of potting the red off the spot is comprised in the spot-stroke game, 
and the player who practices the spot-stroke until he is sufficiently proficient to 
pot the red ten or twelve times consecutively (always, of course, playing from 
where the cue ball comes to rest after each stroke), will find that he has 
improved his game to a surprising extent. Especially will this be the case 
should he aspire to a moderate proficiency at the top-ol-the-table game. In fact, 
the top-of-the-table game may be said to be but a variation of the spot stroke. 


*By means of the spot stroke Peall made the record break of 3304; also treaks of 2413, 2127, 2107, 2099, 2033, 
2031, 2022, besides nearly forty other breaks of over 1000. Mitchell made the first four-figure break ever made in 
public, viz., 1055, and afterwards made a break 1839, besides several other breaks of over 1000. Dawson has also 
made several four-figure breaks, the largest being one of 1848. Several other players also made four-figure breaks 

' by the agency of the spot stroke, viz., North, Sala, Taylor, Watson, and White. 
Since the above lines were written tremendous breaks have been made by the agency of what is known as the 
cradle double-kiss cannon position, which owes its discovery to Lovejoy. By its means Lovejoy made breaks of 
| 2070, 2257, and 2486; Dawson 6245, 7184, and 23,769; Cook 19,780 and 4237403 and Reece 4593, 6138, and 499,135: 
Aiken aud Williams also made large breaks by means of cradle cannons. The cradle-stroke cannon was abolished 
on September,and, 1907, by a rule which makes the stroke a foul, 
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The principal strokes in the spot-stroke 
game are seven in number. The 
simplest of all is the straight screw- 
back, position for which is shown on 
Diagram 420, the cue ball being 
about 6 or 8 inches from the red and 
in a direct line with the red and the 
pocket. In the days of the _ spot- 
stroke, big breaks used often to contain 
a tremendous number of consecutive 
screw-back strokes. More than one 
hundred consecutive screw-back pots 
were made on several occasions and 
Sala created a record for this class 
of stroke with 186 consecutive screw- 
back pots. All these big breaks of 
consecutive screw-back pots’ were, 
however, to a very great extent worth- 
less, for they were only possible when 
the path from the cue ball to the red was 
marked by a rut or groove in the cloth. ay, 
In playing screw-back strokes the cue is 
driven through the cue ball and scrapes 
along the cloth. In addition to this the 
cue ball under the influence of retrograde 


rotation drags along the cloth on its D1aGRAM 420.—Spot-stroke play. Position 


way to the red instead of rolling forward, for straight screw-hack. Red ball and cue 
Constantly playing the same _ stroke ball exactly in a line with the centre of the 
from exactly the same spot, or at least pocket. 


from points on the same line, causes a 

groove to form and in time this groove becomes quite a rut and can easily be 
felt by the hand. When once the groove becomes as pronounced as this, long 
successions of screw-backs present no difficulty whatever to any player who 
can screw back with ease. The only thing required is facility to screw back 
at correct strength, but even here there is plenty of latitude, and so long as the 
cue ball recoils from the red from say three inches to nine inches the next 
stroke is quite easy. Unless the red is taken considerably less than full, in 
which case the pot will fail, the cue ball cannot get out of the straight line 
behind the red. A close inspection will show that the cue ball really wobbles as 
it travels back from the red, but is compelled to keep to the line by reason of 
the groove in which it is travelling. Many years ago I practised the spot- 
stroke assiduously for some months but I never made more than twenty-nine 
consecutive pots by legitimate play, that is to say by using the various strokes 
which are comprised in the spot-stroke. In time, however, a well-defined 
groove marked the line straight behind the red and the pocket, and as the result 
of the best of several tries I succeeded in putting the red down fifty-one times 
by means of consecutive screw-back strokes and at the end only broke down 
through miscuing. The break, however, was absolutely devoid of merit, and 
to the big records of consecutive screw-hack strokes made in the days when the 
spot-stroke was played, practically the same words must be applied. Ona new: 
cloth the best player in the world could not make twenty consecutive screw-back 
pots—perhaps not even ten—for though it is quite possible for a very capable 
player to regain the line when only very slightly off it, such a stroke is far 
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too difficult a one to be very often 


repeated. 

Diagram 421 shows the next easiest 
stroke in the series of spot strokes. A 
slow following-on stroke without side 
will leave the cue ball well situated for 
a similar stroke from the other side of 
the red. If cue ball be placed just 
slightly higher up the table this follow- 
ing-on pot will occasionally leave the 
cue ball right behind the red in good 
position for a screw-back. The same 
position can also now and then be 
gained—when playing from the location 
of the cue ball as given under Diagram 
421—by very slightly stunning the cue 
ball. It is, however, very difficult to 
get exactly behind the red, when play- 
ing to get from one side of the table to 
the other no matter whether the stroke 
be an ordinary run-through or a stun 
run through, and unless the cue ball is 
directly behind the red or very nearly 





DIAGRAM 422.—Spot-stroke play. A strong 

tun-through pot to obtain position at the 

other side of the red. Cue ball 17 inches 

from the top cushion and 194 inches from 
the side cushion. 


DIAGRAM 421.—Spot-stroke play. Position 
for a slow run-through pot. Cue ball 7 
inches from the red and half a ball above a 
line passing through the centre of the pocket 
and the centre of the red on the spot. 


so, a screw-back stroke means loss of 
position for the spot stroke. 

Diagram 422 illustrates a_ third 
variation of the spot stroke—a strong 
run-through stroke. Although the cue 
ball is only very slightly below the line 
drawn from the red to the pocket, con- 
tinuation of spot-stroke position cannot 
be obtained by means of a screw-back 
stroke. In playing this strong run- 
through, very accurate striking of the 
red is essential as the ball has to enter 
the pocket at a high pace. When the 
stroke is correctly played the cue ball 
travels round the corner of the table as 
shown by the continuous line on the 
diagram. Some running side on the 
cue ball is often necessary in order to 
bring it into good position for the next 
pot, and this makes the stroke more 
difficult than a plain-ball stroke. 

In the diagram the cue ball is com- 
paratively near the red, but the same 
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stroke has often to be played with the 
cue ball very much farther from the red 
provided it makes the same angle with 
the red and the pocket as the one shown 
on Diagram 422. How much more 
difficult the stroke is, when the cue ball 
is a long way from the red, will quickly 
be realized by attempting it with the cue 
ball only two or three inches from the 
side cushion. The x on the diagram 
indicates this position of the cue ball. 
Diagram 423 illustrates a fourth 
variation of the spot-stroke. The cue 
ball is struck with right-hand side, in 
order that after its rebound from the top 
cushion it may come into position for a 
similar kind of stroke from the other 
side of the table. Should it not travel 
far enough down the table to leave a 
similar position for the next stroke, 
position will be left for one or other of 
the strokes previously described, unless 
the stroke has been very badly played— 
that is as judged by the high standard 
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inches from the top cushion and 27 inches 
from the side cushion. 
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DIAGRAM 423.—Spot-stroke play. Crossing 
over—via the top cushion—to the other side 
of the red. Cue ball 23 inches from the top 
cushion and 204 inches from the side cushion. 
of play required for a successful mani- 
pulation of spot-stroke positions. 
Diagram 424 illustrates a fifth varia- 
tion of the spot-stroke. The cue ball is 
struck with left-hand side and _ this 
causes it to remain on the same side of 
the table for the next stroke. As the 
contact with the red has to be a rather 
thin one, little more strength must be 
used than is necessary to cause the red 
to reach the pocket, otherwise the cue 
ball after its rebound from the top 
cushion will travel too far down the 
table. Even if the stroke be played 
without side, the cue ball will remain 
on the same side of the table that it 
occupied previous to the stroke being 
played. The use of side, however, 
prevents the cue ball from remaining 
too near the red—as measured across 
the table, not up and down the table— 
a thing always to be guarded against in 
spot-stroke play. 
Diagram 425 


illustrates another 
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variation of spot-stroke play. Although 
the cue ball is only fractionally below a 
line passing through the centre of the 
pocket and the centre of the red ball, a 
screw-back stroke will not leave position 
for another screw-back pot. A well- 
played screw will, however, leave the 
cue ball well placed for a continuance of 
spot-stroke play. The position result- 
ing from the screw will be very similar 
to the one shown on Diagram 421. 
Diagram 426 shows the cue ball 
fractionally above a line passing through 
the centre of the pocket and the centre 
of the red ball. Here again, the screw- 
back pot does not leave position for 
another screw-back stroke, but a well- 
played screw will leave the cue ball in 


DIAGRAM 426.—Spot-stroke play. Screw- 

ing back to leave the cue tall below the red, 

Cue ball 144 inches from the top cushion and 
23 inches from the side cushion. 
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DIAGRAM 425.—Spot-stroke play. Screwing 
back almost straight—to leave position for a 
run-through pot. Cue ball only fractionally 
out of a straight line drawn from the centre 
of the pocket through the centre of the red. 


good position for a continuance of spot- 
stroke play. The position that will be 
left as the result of the screw will be of 
a similar nature to the one shown on 
Diagram 423. 

With the cue ball situated as shown 
on Diagram 426 position can be 
retained by playing the pot as a run- 
through and thus transferring the cue 
ball to the other side of the table. But 
an ordinary run-through stroke will not 
suffice here as it would leave the cue 
ball too high up the table. Good posi- 
tion could only be retained by a stun 
run-through stroke—always a difficult 
stroke, but especially difficult when the 
stunning of the cue ball has to be of a 
very exact amount. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
CROSS IN-OFFS. 


Billiards as regards the play of professionals and of the best amateurs has been. 
broadly divided into the In-off game and Top-of-the-table play. It is perhaps 
not too much to say that the In-off game must always remain the backbone of.. 
an amateur’s play. The Top-of-the-table game is so intensely difficult that a 
complete mastery of its subtle intricacies must ever present the unattainable to | 
all those who cannot devote their whole time to its study and practice. 

When one watches the almost perfect manipulation of the balls which 
characterises the play of Stevenson or Dawson or Diggle during a big break 
at the spot end of the table, one is too apt to forget that though gifted from the 
commencement with great natural ability, these players have only attained their 
present proficiency after long years of incessant work, Even among those who 
devote their whole time to the game, few ever excel at Top-of-the-table play— 
that is judged by the standard of what is necessary for a player to be able to 
rely on this method of play for the bulk of his scoring. Indeed, up till the 
present the only players who can claim to have reached this standard can 
almost be counted on the fingers of one hand, for the list is made up with 
Stevenson, Dawson, Diggle, Roberts, and Mitchell, and perhaps Bateman, 
Reece, Cook, and Lovejoy. It is even questionable whether some of the last 
mentioned plavers have as yet climbed any higher rung of the professional 
ladder through their assiduous practice of the Top-of-the-table game. Contrast 
say Harverson and Inman—two notable players who rely upon the In-off game 
for the bulk of their scoring—with Bateman and Reece. Has not Harverson 
always been as good as Bateman and does not Inman almost always beat Reece? 
Watching Reece when in form makes one feel that he is an incomparably 
finer player than Inman—and so in a sense he is—but. he is always playing a far 
more difficult game than Inman, and thus time alter time Inman’s simpler and 
easier game brings victory to him. 

It must not be supposed that because Harverson and Inman_ score 
the bulk of their points by the all-round game they cannot play the Top-of- 
the-table game. There is practically no stroke that Stevenson plays that they do 
not know or could not get. Their infer ority to Stevenson lies in their inability 
to keep the balls in position as long as he can, and so knowing their own 
limitations and aware of the many snares and pitfalls that encompass Top-of 
the-table play they do not linger near the spot too long. Asa matter of fact, 
Harverson can play the Top-of-the-table game quite as well if not better than the 
leading amateurs, but his long experience prevents him from sacrificing every- 
thing to this Top-of-the-table fetish. He knows too well that Top-of-the-table 
play would lose him many a game, that he wins quite easily by means of séund 
all-round play. a 

With most amateurs it is quite different. Moderate ability at the top of the 
table has lost many a good player games out of mind. The ever-present idea. 
is to get up to the spot, and the ambition is to make a good break without 
leaving its vicinity. So much so is this the case that.many a player will remain’ 
at the top of the table when the position is such that Stevenson or Dawson. 
would decide to go into baulk, and many a winner of the amateur championship: 
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has owed his victory to his keeping to the In-off game whilst his opponent has 
played the other game on every available occasion. 

It may be argued that Stevenson and Dawson would never have attained their 
present marvellous proficiency had they not always sacrificed everything to Top- 
of-the-table play. The answer to this is that whilst it may pay those who elect 
to become professional billiard players—-nearly all present-day professionals 
made their first three-figure break in their early teens and in some cases earlier 
still—to give up everything for Top-of-the-table play in the hope of ultimate 
gain, the case is very different with the amateur. 

To-day Stevenson and Dawson, chietly by reason of their exceptional ability 
at the top of the table, can give a big start to Harverson or Inman, but do the 
former players excel only by their proficiency near the spot? Supposing that 
Top-of-the-table play were abolished by a rule prohibiting more than two 
consecutive strokes with all the balls inside a baulk line drawn across the table— 
Say 30 inches from the top cushion—would not Dawson be at least as good as, if 
not considerably better than Inman? Would not Dawson be a great player at 
whatever branch of the game he practised? Asa proof of this, was not Dawson 
avery great player when games were won entirely by Spot-stroke play?* It 
is well known that Inman depends upon the In-off game for the greater part of 
his scoring, and that he constantly makes big breaks off the red ball alone, 
whereas Dawson only very rarely confines himself to the one hall. Nevertheless, 
Dawson’s biggest break off the red ball, viz., 297 made in 1899, all but ties with 
Inman’s record break of 300 off the red made in 1906. Is it too much to say 
that supposing all the time Dawson has spent in the study and practice of the 
Top-of-the-table game had been as exclusively devoted to the In-off game, this 
great player would still be as far ahead of Inman ashe is to-day? It is even 
within the range of possibility that the difference between these players would 
have been still more marked than it is at present. Again, few there are who 
will say that Roberts in his prime would not have shown the same superiority 
over all other players at the spot-barred game had he never discovered the 
infinite potentialities and brilliantly demonstrated the actualities of the Top-of- 
the-table game. 

As it is, Roberts more than once made a break of over 300 off the red ball 
alone, his record being 372. Nor is it professionals only who have made 
gigantic breaks off the red ball. Good, an ex-amateur champion, has made a 
spot-barred break of 315 without any assistance from the white ball, and 
incredible as it may appear, Dudley Pontifex, a well-known amateur and an old 
Middlesex County cricketer, is credited with having more than once made a 
break of over 500 off the red ball only. 

Nor do amateur records for big breaks off the red ball end here, for an 
Australian boy named George Gray, at the age of 14, made 513 off the red ball. 
Nor is this gigantic break off the red ball the only one which this phenomenal 
boy has already made. ‘‘ The World of Billiards’’ of September 26th, 1906, 
gives the following list of red-ball breaks made by George Gray :— 


June 18th, 1906 228 
June 21st, 1906 210 
June 25th, 1906 513 
June 27th, 1906 453 
July 3rd, 1906 4957 


and many credible witnesses have testified to the authenticity of these breaks. 


*Daweson’s record break at the all-in game in the days of spot-stroke play was 1848. 
tALl these breaks were made with bonzoline balls. In later chapters attention will be drawn to the tremendous 
superiority of bonzoline balls over ivory balls when playing the in-off game. 
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It is true that many of the big breaks off the red ball which have been com- 
piled by amateurs were made on tables the pockets of which were larger than 
standard size, but granting even that in every case the pockets were easy ones, 
is it at all likely that any of these amateurs would have made anything like such 
breaks had they renounced the In-off game for Top-of-the-table play? 
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DIAGRAM 427.—The ideal position for the 

“rence in-off with ivory balls. Red on the 
. Cue ballon the top cushion angle. 
The in-off is a plain half-ball stroke. 


Position for the In-off game may be 
left by one’s opponent or it may be 
obtained by a variety of strokes. The 
chief stroke to leave position for an in- 
off, is a pot, especially a pot into a top 
or centre pocket. In the previous 
chapter on POTTING THE RED BALL, 
various examples of strokes to leave the 
cue ball in position for an in-off were 
illustrated, but as it is irnpossible to 
always obtain ideal position for the in-off 
after potting the red, the various 
methods of playing the in-off will be 
discussed in this and the following 
chapter. 

Diagram 427 shows the ideal position 
for the cross in-off with average ivory 
balls, for all that is required for the 
in-off is a medium-pace half-ball stroke 
without any side. With bonzoline 
balls, this in-off could not be made by 
means of a plain half-ball stroke, for 
with these balls the throw-off angie is 
slightly wider than it 1s with average 
ivory balls, and as, when playing a cross 
in-off, the pocket is a pretty blind one, 
the cue ball has to travel far more truly 
to the pocket than is necessary when the 
pocket 1s a very open one. 

The fact that with the cue hall as 
shown on Diagram 427, the cross in-off 
is not a plain half-ball stroke with 
bonzoline balls, whereas the stroke is a 
half-ball one with ivory balls, is often 
used aS an argument to prove the 
superiority of ivory balls to bonzoline 
balls. This argument is, however, a 
very poor one, for in the first place, the 
position of the spot—12% inches from 
the top cushion—is an arbitrary one and 
is different to-day from what it used to 


‘be and may conceivably be again altered 


in the future—and secondly, the player 
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does not place his ball in position for 
the plain half-ball in-off after potting 
the réd. Instead, he has to gain the 
position, as the result of a well-played 
pot, and it is not one whit more difficult 
to get position for a plain half-ball in-off 
when playing with bonzoline balls, than 
it is when using ivory balls. 

Diagram 428 shows the ideal position 
for a plain half-ball cross in-off with 
bonzoline balls. The cue ball is about 
two inches farther along the top cushion 
than in Diagram 427. 

In the position shown on Diagram 
428, the in-off if played with ivory balls 
would require running side, and in the 
position shown on Diagram 427, the in- 
off if played with bonzoline balls would 
require either a thinner than half-ball 
stroke, or a half-ball stroke played with 
check side—preferably the latter stroke. 

As already shown, the cross in-off is a 
plain half-ball stroke with ivory balls, 
when the cue ball is on the upper angle 
of atop pocket. This being the case, 
it might easily be thought that the in-off 
ought also to be a plain half-ball stroke 
with the cue ball as shown on Diagram 
429, for in the first place, the angle that 
the cue ball makes with the red and the 
pocket (as measured from the centres of 
the balls) is the same whether the cue 
ball is situated as shown on this 
diagram, or whether it is on the upper 
angle of the pocket as indicated by the 
intersected circle, and secondly, when 
the cue ball is on the upper angle of the 
pocket it must, when the stroke is a half- 
ball one, pass over the exact spot 
occupied by the cue ball in Diagram 
429, before it can reach the red. If, 
however, the in-off shown on Diagram 
429 be played as an ordinary plain half- 
ball stroke, the cue ball instead of 
finding the pocket, will strike the 





DIAGRAM 428.—The ideal position for the 

cross in-off with bonzoline balls. Red on 

the spot. Cue ball touching the top cushion 

and 4? inches from the nearest point on the 

side cushion, the measurement being from 
the edge of the ball. 


cushion just a little in advance of the pocket, and the in-off can only be made 
either by taking the red somewhat thinner than half-ball, or by the help of plenty 
of check side when the contact is a half-ball one. The reason that the cross. 
in-off is a plain half-ball stroke when the cue ball is on the upper angle of the 
pocket, and yet is not the same kind of stroke from another point on the same 
- of travel to the red, is because when the stroke is played from the upper 
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angle of the pocket, the cue ball in‘its longer travel develops "more forward 
rotation than it does when played from the position of the cue ballon Diagram. 


429. . When a ball is struck at the 
centre, perfect rotation does not imme- 
diately set in; in fact during the first 
inch or two of its journey it hardly rolls 
forward at all, its movement being more 





DIAGRAM 429,—The cross in-off cannot be 
made by means of an ordinary plain half- 
ball stroke from the position of the cue ball. 


DIAGRAM 430.—From the position of the 
cue ball the cross in-offis possible by means 
of a half-ball stroke without side provided 
the cue ball be struck with plenty of top. 
In the ordinary way, however, this in 

would be played as a fine stroke. Red ball 
on the spot, cue ball 3 inches from the red 
and on a line drawn from the centre of a 
ball situated on the upper angle of the 

corner pocket to the edge of the red, 
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sliding than rolling, and a ball has to 
travel a considerable distance before 
perfect rotation begins, corisequently the 
angle of deflection for a medium-pace 
half-ball stroke depends to some extent 
on the distance between the cue ball and 
the object ball. 

Diagram 430 illustrates an extreme 
case. Here the cue ball, although still 
exactly on the line over which it would 
have to travel for a cross in-off played 
from the upper angle of the pocket, is 
only 3 inches from the red. In this 
position an in-off would ordinarily be 
played by quite a thin stroke, yet the 
in-off can be made by means of a half- 
ball stroke without any side, and such a 
stroke is not a very difficult one at the 
hands of a first-class player. Played 
this way, however, plenty of top must 
be used, otherwise the cue ball will be 
thrown right away from the line to the 
pocket. Struck with top the cue ball 
‘ travels to the red under the influence of 
forward rotation in the same way that it 
does when the in-off is played from the 
upper angle of the pocket. The in-off ts, 
of course, a less difficult shot when 
played asa thin stroke than it is asa 
| half-ball stroke with plenty of top, and 
' this latter method of playing the in-off is 
only given to prove that the in-off is 
;Teally possible by means of a half-ball 
' contact, from practically any point on a 
' line drawn from the upper angle of the 
: ' pocket to the edge of the red. 

When the cue ball is so favourably 
situated that the cross in-off is on by 
‘means of a plain half-ball stroke, it is 
4 said to be on the line, but for the reasons 
‘already given, the line must not be taken 
to be a line drawn from the upper angle 
of the pocket to the inside edge of the 
red—the intersected line on Diagram 
431. With the cue ball placed on this 
line, the in-off is only on as a natural 
angle half-ball stroke without side, 
when the cue ball is not more than five 
or six inches from the pocket. The line 
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DIAGRAM 431.—The continuous line shows 
the true half-ball in-off line for cross in-offs 
with ivory balls. The intersected line is 
drawn from the centre of a ball situated on 
the upper angle of the pocket. When the 
cue ball is exactly on this intersected line 
and more than 5 or 6 inches from the pocket- 
end of the tine, the cross in-off is not on 
by means of an ordinary plain half-ball 
stroke. 


_ for a plain half-ball stroke without side drawn to a considerable distance from 
the pocket, is shown by the continuous line on Diagram 431, and it will be 
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noticed that although the two lines are 
almost coincident for the first few 
inches, this is not the case farther on. 
Diagram 432 shows the cue ball in 
two different positions. At A it is some- 
what badly situated for the in-off and at 
B the position is still worse. With 
ivory balls the in-off from A is not a 
very difficult shot and can be made by 
means of a half-ball stroke with plenty 
of check side—right-hand side in the 
diagram. Without check side the cue 
ball, as the result of a half-ball contact, 
would strike the top cushion ; in fact, 
even when the stroke is played with 
check side, the cue ball immediately 
after it leaves the red travels in the 
direction of a point on the top cushion 
a short distance from the pocket, but 
under the influence of the side it pulls 
away from the cushion, as shown by the 
continuous line on the diagram. With 
bonzoline balls, however, the shot is an 
awkward one as the stroke is a very 
narrow one—too narrow to be played as 
a half-ball stroke with check side— 
necessitating the red ball being taken 
thinner than half-ball. With the cue 
ball at B the in-off is naturally still more 
difficult, as not only must a thin stroke 
be played, but owing to the ball being 
on the cushion, the butt of the cue has 
to be elevated a little and this is apt to 
render correct aim less easy. In fact, 
with the cue ball at B many good 
players would prefer playing to pot the 
red instead of attempting the in-off. 
Although all cross in-offs which are a 
little narrower than natural angle half- 
ball strokes with ivory balls, are still 
more difficult with bonzoline balls, no 
superiority can be claimed for ivory balls 
for cross in-offs in general, for when it 
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DIAGRAM 432.—A narrow cross in-off. 
With ivory balls the in-off can be made by 
means of a check-side half-ball stroke. 





comes to wide cross in-offs the advantage is all on the side of bonzoline balls, 
and strokes which are very difficult with ivory balls are quite easy with 


bonzoline balls. 


Diagrams 433 and 434 show different ways of playing a cross in-off from 
exactly the same position. The in-off is a narrow one—too narrow to be possible 
by means of an ordinary half-ball stroke even if played with as much check side 
as possible. Diagram 433 illustrates the thin stroke—the stroke generally 
played in this position. Most players use check side—right-hand side in the 


} 
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diagram—when playing this thin stroke, 
but the principle is unsound, for the 
tendency of this side is always to keep 
the ball out of the pocket, should it 
strike the side cushion angle which is 
here the opposing angle. It is true 
that when playing from A in Diagram 
432 check side should be used, but the 
case is very different, for although the 
tendency of this side is to keep the ball 
out of the pocket, should it strike the 
side-cushion angle, this is far more than 
counterbalanced by the fact that check 
side renders the in-off easily possible by 
means of a half-ball stroke, always the 
easiest kind of stroke to play, whereas 
if no side be used the red must be taken 
just a little less than half-ball—always a 
nasty stroke to judge. In the case, 
however, of the in-off illustrated on 
Diagram 433, the stroke has to be 
played as a thin one whether check side 
be used or whether a plain-ball stroke be 
employed. If check side be used, it is 
true tha# the contact has not to be quite 
as thin as when no side is used, but this 
does not make the stroke any easier. 
The difficulty in the stroke does not lie 
in taking the red thin enough—it is 
very easy to take the red much too thin 
—and thus it is no more difficult to play 
the in-off as a thin stroke without side 
than to take the red a shade less thin 
with check side. As the tendency of 
check side in all cross in-offs is always to 
keep the cue ball out of the pocket 
should it strike the opposing angle, the 
ball has to travel more truly to the 
pocket when check side is used than 
when the in-off is played without side. 
Hence the superiority of the plain-ball 
thin stroke for the in-off shown on 
Diagram 433. 

A totally different way of playing this 
narrow in-off is by a kind of half-massé 





DIAGRAM 433.—A narrow cross in-off, Red 

on the spot. Cue ball 33 inches from the top 

cushion and 67 inches from the side cushion. 

When the in-off is played as a thin stroke 
no check side should be used. 


stroke. The butt of the cue is elevated to an angle of about 30 degrees, the 
cué ball is struck on the side—right side in Diagram 434,—aim is taken to just 
miss the red ball on the inside and the stroke is played with a little more strength 
than is used for an ordinary half-ball cross in-off. Played in this way, the cue ball 
instead of travelling in a straight line to begin with, will describe a slight curve 
at first—as shown on Diagram 434—and thus instead of missing the red or just 
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grazing it, it will—when the stroke is 
well played—take it about half-ball, and 
the effect will be as though the stroke 
had been played as an ordinary half-ball 
stroke with side from the jaws of the 
pocket. In the diagram, the farther 
part of the line which denotes the path 
of the cue ball up to its contact 
with the red will be seen to coincide 
with a line drawn from the jaws of the 
pocket to the red ball. For an ordinary 
player the in-off is difficult enough when 
played by the thin stroke already des- 
cribed, and the alternative method of 
playing the stroke is quite beyond his 
compass, but any player who is 
sufficiently advanced to make an occa- 
sional forty or fifty break ought to be 
able to get the in-off by this tilting 
stroke after very little practice. Con- 
fidence plays a great part in sucha 
stroke, and when trying it the player 
must not forget that he has to aim as 
though to just miss the red. Unless he 
does this, the cue ball will take the red 
too full and run through it. This 
method of playing the in-off has one 
great advantage over the thin stroke, 
for by catching the red ball half-ball 
good direction is given to it—the 
direction given to the red ball is the 
Same as when the in-off is played as a 
hal{-ball stroke from the jaws of the 
pocket—whereas when the in-off is 
played as a thin stroke, the red is cut 
right down to the centre pocket, 
frequently to leave good position but as 
often to leave very bad position. Some- 
times the red will stop right over the 
centre pocket, but at other times it will 
remain touching or nearly touching the 
side cushion, a little above or below the 
centre pocket, and often and often it 
will fall into the pocket, and this may 
easily mean the termination of a break. 
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DIAGRAM 434.—A marrow cross in-off 

played by meuns of a partial massé siroke, 

The position is exactly the same as the one 
shown on Diagram 433. 


When playing the in-off shown on Diagram 434, the reason that the cue ball. 
should be struck with a little more strength than when playing ordinary half-ball. 
cross in-offs is because owing to the butt of the cue being elevated, the stroke . 
_is partially a downward one and the ball is, as it were, slightly pinched between 
the cue and the table and consequently does not travel forward with the full 


force of the blow. 


Diagrams 435 and 436 illustrate wide cross in-offs—-a strong contrast to the. 
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narrow in-offs just described. Just 
as the narrow in-offs are easier with 
ivory balls than with bonzoline bal!s, so 
these wide in-offs are easier with 
bonzoline balls than with ivory balls. 
With bonzoline balls, the in-off on 
Diagram 435 should present no difh- 
. culty to any moderate player, for all 
' that is required is a medium-pace half- 
_ ball stroke played with plenty of running 
_ side—left-hand side in the diagram. 
_ The side pulls the ball to the pocket and 
the ball will enter the pocket even should 
it strike the angle of the side cushion— 
here the opposing angle—quite a little 
distance from the pocket, for in all cross 
in-offs running side is pocket side off the 
opposing angle. In fact, in these 
running-side cross in-offs the ball will 
often enter the pocket after striking the 
top cushion very close to the pocket— 
this can never happen with a check- 
side cross in-off—for when it strikes 
the top cushion very close to the 
pocket it rebounds on to the side-cushion 
angle, from which the tendency of the 
running side is to pull it into the pocket. 
With ivory balls, the in-off is too wide to 
be made by means of this medium-pace 
half-ball stroke with running side and it 
would have to be played either as a 
forcing stroke or by means of a partial 
massé presently to be described. Need- 
less to say, neither of these strokes can 
compare in simplicity with the medium- 
pace half-ball stroke with running side, 
besides which the after-position that 
results from the forcing stroke is largely 
_ a matter of chance. 

Diagram 436 illustrates an in-off still 
wider than the one shown on Diagram 
435. Even with bonzoline balls, let 
alone with ivory balls, this in-off cannot 
be made by means of an ordinary 
medium-pace half-ball stroke with run- 
ning side, and it must be played either 
as a forcing stroke, or by means of a 
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DIAGRAM 435.—A wide cross in-off. Red 
on the spot. Cue ball touching the top 
cushion and 84 inches from the nearest point 
on the side cushion. With bonzoline balls 
the in-off is an ordinary running:-side half- 
ball stroke. With ivory balls the in-off can 
only be made by means of a forcing stroke 
or a partial massé stroke. 


the stroke for the ordinary player, for the other is beyond his powers. Asa 
rule, however, the ordinary player overforces the stroke when he plays a forcing 
Cross in-off. As much side as possible—left-hand side in the diagram—should 
! be used, for the pocket is a comparatively blind one and the ball has to enter it 


prerel massé. The forcing stroke is 
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at a high pace. When the pockets are 
pretty easy, these running-side forcing 
strokes are not difficult, but when the 
pockets are very tight they are often 
almost impossible, for the speed at 
which the cue ball strikes the opposing 
angle prevents it from entering the 
pocket, notwithstanding the spin on the 
ball, which is so powerful a factor in 
causing the ball to enter the pocket 
when the opening is not very small. 

No really good player ever plays a 
cross in-off by means of a forcing stroke 
when the in-off is reasonably on by 
means of a partial masse stroke, for 
whereas this stroke sends the red into 
good position, the forcing stroke may 
send it almost anywhere. Even when 
the red escapes the angles of the centre 
pocket, the after-position resulting 
from the forcing stroke may easily be 
a bad one, Very often, however, the 
ball will catch an angle of the centre 
pocket, and when it strikes the lower 
angle—the angle nearer to baulk—at a 
considerable distance from the pocket— 
that is to say, that part of the cushion 
where the angle just begins—the ball 
will generally enter baulk and remain 
there. 

When the stroke is played by a partial 
masse, the butt of the cue should be 
elevated to an angle of about thirty 
degrees, the cue ball should be struck 
on the side—left-hand side in Diagram 
436—aim should be taken quite full on to 
the red ball, and just a little more 
strength should be used than when 
playing ordinary half-ball cross in-offs. 
Struck this way, the cue ball instead of 
travelling in a straight line to begin 
with, will first describe a slight curve— 
as shown on Diagram 436—and thus 
instead of hitting the red full in the 
face, will—when the stroke is well 
played—take it about half-ball, and the 
effect will be as though the in-off had 
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DIAGRAM 436.—A very wide cross in-off. 

Ked on the spot. Cue ball touching the top 

cushion and 11 inches from the nearest point 

on the side cushion. The in-off can only be 

made by means of a forcing stroke or a 

partial massé, but is easier with bonzoline 
balls than with ivory balls. 


been played as an ordinary half-ball stroke with side, from a point on the top 


cushion not very far from the pocket. 


In the diagram, the straight portion of 
the line from the cue ball to the red will be found to coincide with the line from * 


the cue ball to the red shown on Diagram 435. 
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_ The position of the cue ball on Diagram 436 does not mark the limit for cross 
in-offs by means of this partial massé stroke. Even with ivory balls the stroke is. 
possible with the cue ball still a little farther along the cushion than shown on 
Diagram 436, and with bonzoline balls about two inches farther than with ivory 
balls. Generally speaking, an allowance of about half a ball’s diameter has to 
be made for the curve, and that is the reason that in order that the contact with 
the red may be a half-ball one, aim has to be taken full on to the red. In 
extreme cases, however, even a full aim on to the red will not be a sufficient 
allowance for the curve, consequently it is sometimes necessary to aim as 
though to hit the red slightly on the far side. On the other hand, when only a 
slight massé is required—this is the case when the in-off is only just a little too 
wide to be on by means of a half-ball stroke with plenty of side—aim must be 
taken as though to hit the red ball about three-quarter-ball, instead of full ball, 
and the butt of the cue must not be elevated as much as when a full aim on to 
the red has to be taken. 

Diagram 437 shows another cross in-off. It can be played either as a very 
fine stroke or asa run-through. The fine stroke is a difficult and uncertain one 
as a very thin contact with the red is necessary, and accurate thin contacts are 
anything but easy when the cue ball is some distance from the object ball. If, 
however, the in-off be played as a thin stroke, the cue ball should be struck 
without any side. 

The alternative method of playing the 
in-off, that is by means of a run-through 
stroke is, generally speaking, the 
sounder game with the halls in the 
position shown on Diagram 437. The 
cue ball is far enough from the side 
cushion to allow of the bridge hand 
being comfortably placed on the cloth 
and thus the stroke is rendered much less 
difficult than it would otherwise be. 
Aim should be taken about three-quarter | 
ball on to the red, or perhaps a shade ; 
fuller and plenty of running side—left- | 
hand side in the diagram—should be- 
used, as this will be the side to carry the i 
ball into the pocket should it strike the : 
side-cushion angle, which is here the ' 
opposing angle. As in all run-through : 
strokes, care should be taken that the | 
cue follows on smoothly after striking ; 
the cue ball. Any jerkiness in the stroke | 
will in all probability mean its failure. 

With the balls in the position shown , 
on Diagram 437, another good stroke to | 
play would be a pot to leave position for | 
an in-off from the red on the spot. This | 
stroke, which has already been des- | 





| DIAGRAM 437.—A running-side run-through : : 

«gross in-off.” Red on the spot. Cue ball’ 8 cribed in the chapter On POTTING THE RED 

“" inches from the top cushion and 19} inches BALL, is, however, not by any means an 
: from the side cushion. easy 


i 


_ing in good position for the cross in-off, 


ae a 


The cue ball is so placed that whilst it 
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Sometimes, after potting the red in a 
top pocket with the intention of remain- 


a player will find that he is angled at the 
red. Such a leave very rarely happens 
with good players, but it will sometimes 
result from a careless stroke. Should 
the cue ball be very badly angled—this 
is the case when the red ball cannot be 
hit at all—the position is well-nigh 
hopeless unless the object white happens 
to be favourably placed. The cue ball 
may, however, be only partially angled ; 
that is to say, although it may not be 
possible to hit the red on the side for the 
cross in-off, it may be easily possible to 
hit it on the other side—perhaps even to 
take it full ball. 

Diagram 438 shows such a position. 


can be played full-ball on to the red, it 
cannot take the red half-ball for the 
cross in-off. Naturally, this position is 
better than when the ball is so angled 
that it cannot hit the red at all. Never- 





theless, to most players there would be DIAGRAM 438.—A centre-pocket in-off from 
little to choose between the two posi- the red on the spot which isa plain half-ball | 
tions, for when no score seems at all on ol cear gh cde ota casei Mai gr 
as : ’ touching the cushion, and just angled fo 
there is not a great deal gained by the cross in-off. 


merely being able to hit a ball. With 

bonzoline balls, however, quite an easy stroke is on with the balls as shown 
on Diagram 438, and one that any moderate player can get time after time, viz., 
an in-off into the opposite centre pocket. There is no difficulty whatever about 
the shot, for the in-off is a natural-angle one and consequently all that is required 


' 1s a medium-pace half-ball stroke without side. With ivory balls, however, the 
_ stroke is a very different one. A medium-pace plain half-ball stroke would cause 


if 


| 
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the cue ball to strike the side cushion a considerable distance from the pocket, 
and even if side be used—check side for the ball to pull against the nap of the 
cloth—the stroke is practically impossible, for in the first place the side cannot 
pull the ball sufficiently, and secondly, as the cue cannot ‘he held horizontally 
owing to having to play over the pocket, the ball will be slightly masséd by 
reason of its being hit away from the centre. 


The in-off is, however, quite possible with ivory balls by means of a forcing | 
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stroke, but such a stroke is a difficult one, for owing to the pocket being rather 


blind, the cue ball has to travel very true to it, otherwise ‘its pace will keep 


it out. 
If the cue ball be placed touching the top cushion, in the position indicated by 


the x on Diagram 438, the centre-pocket in-off is a medium-pace plain half-ball . 


a e « Siem, See EE feet ha 
stroke with ivory | 


the game. 


In the diagram, the intersected line shows how good position may be left as the — 
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. ball travels as the result of cross in-offs 
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result of the centre-pocket in-off played 
with bonzoline balls, as already 
described. 

When playing cross in-offs which are 
half-ball strokes, the red should always 
come into position for a centre-pocket 
in-off from the D. The stroke is nearly 
the same on any kind of table for the 
resiliency of the cushions does not make 
any very great difference to this stroke. 
In the first place the ball only strikes 
one cushion, and secondly, the differ- 
ence between fast and slow cushions is 
not nearly so marked -when the cushion 
is struck at a decided angle, as it is 
when the cushion is struck full or nearly 
full in the face. 

Diagram 439 gives an idea of how the 
red ball should be left after a cross in- 
off, played from the upper angle of a 
top pocket. The three different lines of 





intersected lines 


439 —The 
illustrate the varying directions in which the 
red ball travels as the result of ordinary 
 half-ball cross in-offs from the red on the 


DIAGRAM 


spot. In half-ball strokes the object ball is 
seldom taken eract/y half-ball and a slight 
variation in contact appreciably influences 
the direction given to an object ball without 
sensibly affecting the path of the cue ball. 





DIAGRAM 440.——-The intersected lines illus- 
trate the varying directions in which the red 


of varying degrees of thinness. 


direction result from a half-ball contact, 
a contact a shade fuller than half-ball 
and a contact a shade thinner than 
half-ball. Similar lines of direction will 
also generally be given to the red ball 
as the result of the partial-masseé cross 
in-offs already described, for although 
in these strokes aim is not taken half- 
ball on to the red, the actual contact in 
successful ones is as a rule a half-ball 
one. 

Diagram 440 gives an idea of how the 
red ball may travel as a result of a cross 
in-off played by means of a thin stroke. 
Naturally, the thinner the stroke, the 
more the red will be cut down the table. 
When the stroke is a thin one, though 
not extremely thin, the red, should it 
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travel far enough, will come into contact with the side cushion a few inches 
above the centre pocket. In playing strokes of this nature, a fair amount of 
pace should therefore be used, in order that the red ball may rebound some 
: little distance from the cushion, for should it only just reach it or stop short of 
-it by several inches—this is bound to happen if the strength of the stroke is 
only the same as rightly employed for a half-ball cross in-off, for the thinner 
contact imparts less pace to the object ball than it receives from a half-ball 
contact—the leave will be a very bad one as far as the red is concerned. 

When the cross in-off is a still thinner stroke, the red ball will be cut still 
farther down the table and may come to rest right over the centre pocket. 
When this happens the leave will, of course, be a good one, but instead of 
remaining over the pocket, the ball will often enter the pocket, and in this event, 
unless the object white be favourably situated the leave will be a bad one. 
When the cross in-off is an extremely thin one, the red may come to rest 
touching or nearly touching the side cushion below the centre pocket—that is, 
on the baulk side of the pocket—and thus in this case also, the leave may easily 
be a very bad one. The great superiority of the half-ball cross in-off over the 
thin cross in-off is thus easily apparent, for in the one case unless the strength 
is very poor indeed, the making of the stroke automatically ensures good after- 
position, whereas in the other case the after-position may easily be very good 
or very bad. 

The cross in-offs already described are, of Course, almost invariably off the red 
ball, but occasionally the white will happen to be right on or exceedingly close 
to the spot, and the red may be so 
situated that a very good game to play 
is to pot the red to leave a cross in-off 
from the white. Diagram 441 illus- 
trates such a position. Were a six shot 
possible this would be a very good game 
to play, for the red would then go on the 
pyramid spot—and the next stroke 
would be a set in-off from the D. On 
Diagram 441 the six shot is, however, 
not on, but by potting the red with lefts 
side on the cue ball, good position can} 
be obtained for an in-off from the white, } 
and then from the D there will be the: 
choice of either a top-pocket in-off from ; 
the red or a centre-pocket in-off from. 
the white. : 
Diagram 442 shows a position in 
which, although the red is on the spot 
and the cue ball is on the upper angle of * 
the pocket, the cross in-off is not 
possible owing to the object white 
covering the red. Such a position is 
sometimes formed by a careless playet 
potting the red with the intention ol! | 
ete ce leaving a cross in-off, gare sea 
; making sure that the cue ball will have 
\ Diacram a5 ial Sage es a free Pee to the red, after this ball 
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has been potted. A player should there- 
fore nevér attempt to leave position for 
a cross in-off without first ascertaining 
that the red when it goes on the spot 
will not be masked by the object white. 

Diagram 443 illustrates another case 
in which a cross in-off is not possible 
owing to the way to the pocket being 
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DIAGRAM 442.—A position that sometimes 
arises with careless players, through their 
having failed to notice that a cross in-off 
would not be possible after potting the red 
“owing to the location of the object white. 
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DIAGRAM 443.—A position that occasionally 
arises with careless players through their 
having failed to notice that a cross in-oft 
would not be possible after potting the red 
owing to the object white barring the way 
from the red to the opposite pocket. 


barred by the object white. This posi- 
tion now and then arises with careless 
players by reason of their having failed 
to notice that the position of the object 
white prevents a pot into the corner 
pocket from being followed by a cross 
in-off. 


CHAPTER XX. 
IN-OFFS FROM THE RED ON THE SPOT. 


Besides the crass in-offs there are the 
in-ofis from the red on the spot when 
the cue ball is at the other side of the 
red. These in-offs are generally played 
after potting the red in a centre pocket, 
but often the position for the in-off is 
the result of potting the red in a corner 
pocket and at the same time bringing 
the cue ball to the vicinity of a centre 
pocket. All these strokes, as regards 
getting position for the in-off, have 
already been described in the chapter on 
POTTING THE RED BALL, and many of the 
ineoffs themselves have been fully dis- 
cussed in the chapter on FORCING 





| DIAGRAM 444.—A narrow in-off from the 
“red on the spot played by means of a partial 
' massé. Cue ball 14 inches from the side 

cushion and 554 inches trom the top cushion 
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STROKES. Further examples of these 
in-offs dilfering from those already 
treated in detail, are illustrated on 
Diagrams 444 and 445. 

Diagram 444 shows what is generally 
termed a narrow in-off, the position 
being such that the in-off is not possible 
bv means of an ordinary half-ball stroke 
with side. As in cross in-offs which are 
somewhat narrow, there are two ways: 
of playing this in-off. The first method’ 
is by aiming for a thinner than half-_ 





DiaGRaM 445.—A somewhat wide in-off ball contact and the second is by the 
= the re eae spot iebgrikey at partial massé stroke. When the in-off is 
WeEOn Cee oe aoe nes, from the site splayed as a thinner than half-ball stroke, {) 


cushion and $$ inches fiom the centfeuf the : : mae | 
petal the fall of the slate... . plenty of check side—left-hand side i 
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in the diagtam—should be used, for this will, be pocket side off the | 
angle—here the opposing angle. Should the in-off be played by the partial 
‘massé stroke, aim must be taken as though to just miss the red, the butt of the 
cue must be elevated, and the cue ball must be hit on the side—the left side in 
the diagram. Played in this manner, the action of the cue ball will be exactly 
the same as in the narrow cross in-off—shown on Diagram 434—played by 
means of a partial masse, with the exception that the check side imparted to the 
bali will help to carry the hall into the pocket should it strike the side-cushion 
angle—the opposing angle—whereas in all cross in-offs, check side, 
though it may have to be used for the stroke, tends to keep the ball out of the 
pocket should it strike the opposing angle. 

- Diagram 445 illustrates what is generally termed a wide in-off from the red 
on the spot. Here again there are alternative ways of playing the in-off, for it 
can either be made by means of a mild forcing stroke or by means of a medium- 
pace half-ball stroke with running side—right-hand side in the diagram. If the 
in-off be played by the latter stroke—and better control of the red ball can be 
had by this method of play—aim should be taken as though to hit the ball a 
trifle fuller than half-ball, for the side on the cue ball will pull the 
ball slightly out of the line of aim—as explained in the chapter on s1p—E—before 
it reaches the red. When playing strokes of this nature with running side, the 
cue ball has to go pretty truly to the pocket, for should it strike the side-cushion 
angle—here the opposing angle—the tendency of the side will be to keep the ball 
out of the pocket. 

With bonzoline balls the in-off shown on Diagram 445 is a plain half-ball shot 
or at most requires only a little running side. When the in-off is wide enough 
to require plenty of running side with bonzoline balls, a forcing stroke is required 
with ivory balls. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 
CENTRE-POCKET: IN-OFFS. 


As. already illustrated on Diagram PN en ey et ee ea 


<< Re comet 


439, the ordinary half-ball cross in-off, — ae 4 


unless played with very poor strength, i ri 
always leaves the red in good position va mo 





for a centre-pocket in-off. Position for : 
a centre-pocket in-off can also generally va 
be obtained as the result of an in-off \ 
from the red on the spot, played from 
the vicinity of a centre pocket. When 
so obtained it is generally as the result 
of a half-ball stroke played at medium 
pace, but even a faster stroke which f 
drives the red in and out of baulk may g 
still leave excellent centre-pocket posi- 
tion. 

Diagrams 446 and 447 are examples 
of such strokes. 





DIAGRAM 446.—An ordinary half-ball ins 
off from the red on the spot to leave a 
centre-pocket in-off. 


In Diagram 446 the intersected fines 
show how the red ball must travel down: 
the table to leave position for a centres. 
pocket in-off. When the ball travels on . 
or close to the central line of the table— 
as shown by the thin intersected lint— 
either centre pocket is optional for: the 
next stroke. Often, however, without: : 
the in-off from the red on the spot being’: 
missed, the red ball will travel down the 
table decidedly to the right or the left. of 
the central line of the table—the result... 
of a fuller or thinner than half-ball:. ; 
stroke. The thick at aya ne 
Di _ indicates the direction that may. ert: -*). 
cathe ‘epee, eivdnig the ved in ang oat the red ball as the result of a ‘failes than: : 

__ baulk to ledvee centre-porket in-off: © half-ball contact. Wher, the contact: ia 
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appreciably fullcr or thinner than half- 
*_“ the in-off for the next stroke ~‘" 
‘as a rule, be only on into one of the 
centre pockets. 

Diagram 447 illustrates how position 
for a centre-pocket in-off may be left as 
the result of a fast stroke which is 
hardly a forcing stroke. | 

Even when the in-off from the red on 
the spot is a strong forcing stroke, posi- 
tion for a centre-pocket in-off may still 
result from it. 

This is illustrated on Diagram 448, 
but there is a large amount of luck 
about such a leave, owing to the 
difficulty of gauging where an object ball 
will stop when a stroke is played with 
high pace. 

' Not only can good position for a 
centre-pocket in-off be gained by means 
of various kinds of in-offs from the red 
on the spot, but ina very large number 
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pocket in-olf, 





DIAGRAM 448.—A strong forcing stroke 
Irom the red on the spot. Position for a 
centre-pocket in-olf may be left for the 
ensuing stroke, but owing to the strength of 
the stroke it is impossible to accurately 
yauge the stopping place of the ied. On- 
very fast tables the red will often travel 
through baulk twice, 


of other positions, an in-off from the red 
may be easily productive of the same 
result. The majority of top-pocket in- 
offs can be played to leave position for a 
centre-pocket in-off, but as these in-offs 
will be discussed in a separate chapter, 
no further reference to them is necessary 
here. Numerous other positions, how- 
ever, constantly occur from which 
a centre- pocket in-off from the D can be 
quite easily left and « few typical ones - 
will be given, before proceeding with 
the analysis of centre-pocket in-offs in 
all their variations. 

Diagram 449 illustrates one of these 
positions. The in-off is the easiest of 


he will make sure that the red does not 
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remain in baulk, so he hits it hard 
enough to cause it to travel right up to 
the top cushion. With the balls 
situated as shown on the diagram, 
splendid position for a centre-pocket in- 
off from the D can be left provided that 
the strength of the stroke is such, that 
‘though the red is brought well out of 
baulk, it does not travel as far up the 
table as the centre pockets. 

Diagram 450 shows two further 
locations of the balls from which posi- 
tion for a centre-pocket in-off from the 
’ D can easily be left. In position A, the 
in-off can be made either by means of a 
thin stroke or by a run-through stroke. 
A thin stroke can, however, leave 
nothing, whereas. the run-through 
stroke, if plaved at anything like correct 


strength, will leave the red well situated 


for an in-off from the D. 


In position B, the red ball is right on 





DIAGRAM 451.—Two in-offs from which 
position for a centre-pocket in-off can easily 
be obtained. 


DIAGRAM 450.—Two easy in-offs to leave 

position for a centre-pocket in-off from the 

1). In Position B, with the red ball right on 

the angle, the in-off should be played with 

a moderate amount of pace in order not to 

leave the object ball too near the pocket oe 
the ensuing in-off, 


the angle and the cue ball is on a line 
between the centre pockets. The in-off 
is a thin stroke but quite an easy shot 
owing to the cue ball being compara- 
tively near the object ball. A slow 
stroke will leave the red quite near the 
pocket, but if, instead the in-off be 
played witha moderate amount of pace, 
the red ball will travel out into the table 
and towards baulk, as shown by the 
intersected line on the diagram, and_ 
perfect position may thus be left for a 
centre-pocket in-off from the D. , 
very slow stroke would‘also leave posi« 
tion for an in-off from the D, but when 
playing the in-off game it is better, ‘to 
have the object ball well away from the. 
pocket, than quite close to it. 

Diagram 451 illustrates two more 


SEB es “THE STROKES o 
tii Whigh | position for’ a 
ocket in-off can quite easily be 

wd. Both are very simple 
struncs, but it is these simple strokes 
that: .are so often played carelessly. 

Owing to the red ball being so near the 

cket the in-off in either position can 
» made by very different kinds of con- 
tact, but too thin a contact will cause 
the object ball to travel with very bad 

‘direction—one such direction is shown 

by a thin intersected line. The good 

position that can be left as the result of 

“correct contact combined with good 

Strength is indicated by a thick inter- 

sected line, and in either of the 

positions shown on Diagram 451 such a 

stroke is not at all a difficult one to play. 

Diagram 452 illustrates two further 
strokes. from which position for a 
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iagnan 453-—A thin centre-pocket in-off. 


Red ball 234 inches from the side cushion 
| etal -55 from the top cushion. Cue 
“ball 28) inches from the side cushion, 
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DIAGRAM 452.—Two in-offs from which 

position for a centre-pocket in-off can be 

obtained. The use or the rest is required for 
the in-off—a run through— n Position B. 


centre-pocket in-off can be gained. The 
stroke shown at A is quite a simple one, 
but it requires playing with a fair 
amount of pace in order that the object 
ball may travel rigAt across the table 
and then rebound from the cushion well 
into the open. 

The stroke shown at B—a run-through 
in-olf—should present little difficulty to 
any fair player, but unless it is played 
with a fair amount of pace, the object 
ball will not travel far enough to leave 
a centre-pocket in-off to continue with. 

Diagram 453 illustrates a very pretty 
though somewhat difficult stroke, to 
leave the red in position for a centre- 
pocket in-off from the D. The stroke 
is a thin in-off, but unless it is played 
with a fair amount of pace the object 
ball will not travel far enough down the 
table (that is towards baulk) to leave 
a centre-pocket in-off from _ the D. ‘£0 
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continue with. Of course, in this case position for an in-off into a top pocket 
would be left, but top pockets are never quite as desirable as centre pockets for 
in-offs played from the D, and the player who wisely makes the in-off game the 
backbone of his play is always striving for centre-pocket position from the D. 

Having both in this chapter and in the preceding one given typical examples 
of various strokes from which good position for centre-pocket in-offs from the D 
can be most easily gained, the best methods of playing these in-offs will next be 
discussed. The area or zone for positions from which a centre-pocket in-off is 
a more or less easy stroke is a very considerable one, and consequently, the 
number of positions from which a centre-pocket in-off may be played from the 
D is extremely large. 

Fortunately, however, all these very numerous positions can, as regards the 
best way of dealing with them, be grouped into a comparatively small number 
of different classes and thus an exposition of the correct method of playing one 
typical example of each different class will serve for every possible position that 
Can occur. 

There are two different methods of illustrating and expounding the in-off 
game. One is by describing stroke by 
stroke an actual well-played break off 
the red, the other—the one adopted in 
this and the following chapter—is by 
taking typical examples of every kind of 
in-off position that can occur and treat- 
ing each example separately. Provided 
that a continuous break is large enough 
and varied enough to embrace all the 
different kinds of centre-pocket and top- 
pocket positions that can occur, both 
these methods serve the same purpose. 
The continuous method is no doubt the 
more fascinating of the two, for it is a 
break as contrasted with a number of 
isolated and disjointed strokes. It is, 
however, perhaps the less logical, for in 
the first place centre-pocket and top- 
pocket in-offs have to be treated 
together, in that a big break off the red 
almost always contains a number of top- 
pocket in-offs interspersed between the 
preponderating centre-pocket _in-offs, 
and secondly, with all its charm, a big 
break expounded stroke by stroke is, so 
far as instruction goes, really nothing 





DIAGRAM 454.—The zones for centre-pocket more than a collection of miscellaneous 
and top-pocket in-offs. The thin intersected and promiscuous strokes, inasmuch as 
ines encloce the area for ordinary top- 1 Be heck ia ah id 
ocket in-offs and the thick intersected lines no player, not the best in the world, 
che area for ordinary centre-pocket in-offs. could copy stroke by stroke—the strokes 
a eee ee figure ge the being varied—a well-played break off the 

mye sell ela sain ae tanger red that does not exceed say thirty, ‘let 


ihaped éncloses the four-shot or six- 
— phot area " alone one that reaches three figures, 
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Indeed, it is very unlikely that even a player like Inman could, with any 
certainty, play two short breaks of half. a dozen in-offs in—comparatively 
. speaking—exactly the same way. 

Diagram 454 is intended to show the zones for centre-pocket and top-pocket 
in-offs as regards ordinary strokes and excluding jennies, run-throughs, strong 
screws, and forcing strokes. The thin intersected lines enclose the area for top- 
pocket in-offs and the thick intersected lines that for centre-pocket in-offs. A 
projectile-shaped figure—the apex of which lies just bevond the pyramid spot 
and the base of which is about nine inches from the D line—is also shown on 
Diagram 454. This figure it will be seen embraces the greater part of both the 
in-off zones, and with the exception of the area enclosed by the heart-shaped 
figure which indicates the four-shot and six-shot zone, the part so embraced is, 
as it were, the choicest portion of these zones, for although an in-off is an easy 
enough stroke when the object ball is anywhere within the zones, it is, as a 
rule, much easier to keep the ball within the in-oft area when it is in the 
projectile-shaped part of it than when it lies anvwhere in the remaining portion 
of these in-off zones. 

Generally speaking, when plaving a centre-pocket in-off from the D, the aim 
of the player is to bring the object ball 
down the table again for another centre- 

ee pocket in-off, but the good player always 

& endeavours to keep the object ball some- 

i where near the central line of the table 

4 : i or at least well away from the side 

| cushion, so that in rhe event of the ball 

ne not coming far enough down the table 

to leave position for a centre-pocket in- 

off, position for a top-pocket in-off will 

be left instead. In fact, the whole secret 

of the in-off game lies in this keeping of 

the object ball well awav from the side 
-_ | cushions. 

yy: p @ Most centre-pocket in-off positions 

from the D that ordinarily occur in a 

game present no difficulty whatever to 

any moderate plaver, when the only 

\ thought is for the in-off itself. The 

* ordinary player always plays these in- 

, offs’ by the easiest oe et stroke ; for 

; “example, when a half-ball stroke will 

wy serve he never uses any other, and when 

the angle is too narrow—as it is 

generally termed—to allow of a half- 

ie ball stroke being used, he always plays 

specs nearer oncatenronen eerie © the in-off by means of a thin stroke. It 

cannot, however, be too _ often 

emphasized that the easiest way of 
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DIAGRAM 455.—An easy centre-pocket in- 
off and the wrong way ot playing the stroke. 


Should the red on its retu:n joarney stop playing a stroke, is seldom the way to 
short of the pocket or travel a short distance play it if any thought 1s to be given to 
: it, position is at onc: lost. Red bill after position, and perhaps to no branch 


ete rete aee of -the game does this apply more 
cushian. forcibly than to centre-pocket in-offs 
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from the D. Very seldom indeed can. the best possible direction be. 
the object ball by means of a half-ball contact, when playing a cenh | 
in-off with a view to a continuance of the in-off game. In the majority of cases : 
the in-off has to be made somewhat more difficult, and occasionally much more’ 
difficult than it need be just as a stroke, in order that the object ball may be. 
given good direction. a 

Diagrams 455 and 456 illustrate different strokes played from exactly the same | 
location of the red ball. In Diagram 455 the object ball has been given very © 
bag direction, and though it may possibly come to rest just over the centre 
pocket, as shown by the intersected line, it is easy to see what little latitude there 
is for good position in a stroke played in this manner. Should the ball stop © 
short of the pocket, or travel past the pocket, further scoring as far as this ball » 
is concerned would in all probability be very problematical. Yet many a player 
constantly plays strokes similar to the one shown on Diagram 455, and when the 
red happens to stop right over the pocket he is under the impression that he has 
played a very perfect stroke, but when the red comes to rest close to the cushion 
just above or just below the pocket, as it olten will, he wonders whether any 
other player ever experienced such hard lines. 

Diagram 456 shows the correct way of playing the in-off. The cue ball is 
spotted for a contact slightly less than 
half-ball and the obiect ball is thus 
thrown away from the side cushion. In 
this way, it is given good direction and 
enters the in-off zone very shortly after 
it leaves the top cushion. Thus in the 
stroke shown on Diagram 456, should 
the red only travel as far as A, an in-off 
into the left top pocket will be left to 
continue with, and should the ball stop 
anywhere on the line between A and B 
one of the top pockets—and in some 
positions either—will be available for. 
the next stroke. When the ball travels 
past B it enters the zone for centre- 
pocket in-offs. Of course, it would be: 
impossible to make the object ball 
travel down the table to any given 
direction, but this is not at all essential. 
So long as it strikes the top cushion at 
all near the point shown on _ the 
diagram, its line of rebound will be a 
favourable one. ‘In playing this stroke, 
therefore,—and this applies to most. 
centre-pocket in-offs from the D—the 
player must decide as to which is the’ 
best direction to be given to the object | 





DtaGRAM 456.—An eacy centre-pecket in- ball and the cue ball must be so spotted, . 
nd the sia my - playing ne that the contact which is necessary to™ 
ip ery soon after Jeaving the to : : ' ’ ion: 
cushion the bali enters the zone for toy - give the object ball the desired direction. . 
pocket.in-offs and anes not leave it until it will also be the correct contact for the - 
enters the zone for centre-pocket in-offs. pocket. : i 


Red ball situated exactly as in Diagram 457. Diagram 457 shows a stroke: often’ 


ie 
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played by moderate players. “With the 
red situated according to the measure- 
ments given, an in-off from the D can 
be quite easily made by means of a plain 
hall-ball stroke and the ordinary player 
always spots for this half-ball contact. 
When the in-off is played in this 
manner, however, the stroke has to be 
played with very exact strength to leave 
another in-off to continue with. As 
shown by the intersected line, the 
half-ball contact throws the red 
from one side of the table to the 
other, and very soon after the ball 
leaves the top cushion it is out 
of play—as regards in-offs—all the way 
down the table, until it arrives opposite 
the centre pocket. On the diagram, the 
intersected line—terminating as it does 
opposite the pocket—illustrates the 


‘@ 6) 
i 
ihe 
| a DIAGRAM 4$7.—An easy centre-pocket in- 
tl, | off and the wrong way of playing it. Should 
Hot the ball on its return journey stop a few 
| iy! inches short of the centre-pocket no top- 
‘ 1) | pocket in-off will be left. Red ball 224 inches 
:¢ 0: 





from the side cushion and 58 inches from the 
baulk cushion. 


very exact strength required for a 
favourable leave. When the ball either 
stops a little short of the pocket, or 
travels some little distance past the 
pocket, the leave will likely be a bad 
one. 

Diagram 458 shows the red in exactly 
the same position as on Diagram 457, 
and also the correct way of playing the 
\ , in-off. The cue ball is placed a little 
farther from the end of the D line in 
order to make the in-off a partial run- 


f } 


ae eo) through, instead of a half-ball stroke. 
x ae A In this way, as the object ball is taken 
DIAGRAM 458.—An easy centre-pocket in- fuller than half-ball, it is not throwr 
®of and the correct way of playing 11. across the table as in Diagram 457, but 
Should the ball on its return journey stop a travels down the table on a line whick 


egy apeirye em ue is somewhere near the central line of the 
ae we Position of the red as on table, or at least well away fron . botk 


og Disgram 457. side cushions. In playing this partia 


4 . 
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vun-througl in-off, no very exact contact with the red is :equired. The player ‘ 
has only to make sure that he directs the ball to a point on the top cushion which’: ' 
will allow of the rebound being on a line not very far from the middle of the table, 
On Diagram 4358 two different rebounds are shown as the result of two different, 
contacts—the thick intersected line, of course, being the result of the fuller’ 
contact—but the direction in both instances is very good, for should the ball not’, 
travel quite far enough down the table to leave another centre-pocket in-off, ‘ 
position for a top pocket in-off will be left instead. 

As soon, however, as the ordinary player attempts to play centre-pocket in-offs 
by a partial run-through stroke he misses them and often loses heart, but unless 
he perseveres he will never make a decent break off the red, even though 
favoured with the greatest of luck. In any large break off the red, most of 
the strokes are centre-pocket in-offs and the majority of these in-offs are partial 
run-throughs. In fact, the red is perhaps best situated for a centre-pocket in-off 
to leave another centre-pocket in-off, when its position is such that the desired 
leave can only be obtained by means of this partial run-through stroke. Any 
good player when playing these run-through in-offs—unless the run-through is 
of a very pronounced nature, and such a stroke will be discussed later on— 
hardly feels that he is playing a run-through at all, for in the majority of these 
partial run-through in-offs, the contact* 
has only to be slightly fuller than half-” 
hall—roughly speaking about  five- 
eighths-ball, that is half way between 
half-ball and three-quarter-ball. A slight 
difference in the degree of contact makes 
a very marked difference in the direction 
given to the object ball, and thus the 
good player makes the line of the object 
ball’s travel his chief care. 

One thing must always be remetm- 
bered when playing these partial run- 
through in-offs, and that is, that a fuller 
than half-ball contact imparts more pace 
to the object ball than a half-ball contact 
does, and consequently the strength éf 
the stroke must always be regulated to 
the kind of contact played for. As a 
rule, these partial run-throughs are 
generally played with check side—right- 
hand side in Diagram 458; this causes 
the ball to run as it were narrower, but 
the use of side is not by any means 
essential. 

Diagram 459 shows the red ball at 
either side of the table, but in identical 
positions as regards a centre-pocket in- 





DiAGRAM 459.—A simple centre-pocket in off. The stroke on the right side of the 
erood te meny way as-euown “by 1 table is one that is often played by v 

stroke into the left pocket—and the wrong is payed oy eny 
wat—as shown by the stroke into the night moderate players. The in-off is played 
pocket-—-of playing it Red ball—on either at slow pace, to send the red up the table 
side of the table—-164 inches from the side to leave a top-pocket in-off, as shown 


cushion and inches from the baulk : : P 
oa a Ske: ae tee trea by the intersected line. Such @ stroke 
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is, of course, not a very difficult one, 
but it is a very unsound one, as the 
strength has to be well judged owing to 
there being very little latitude for error. 
Let the red only stop a little short of, or 
travel a little beyond the termination of 
the intersected line and position is at 
once lost. And even when the stroke 
happens to be played with perfect 
strength and the easiest of top-pocket 
in-offs is left to continue with, it cannot 
for a moment compare with the correct 
method of plaving the in-off, as shown, 
into the left centre pocket on Diagram 
459. Here, the contact has been prac- 
tically the same as before—or at most 
only a shade fuller—-and thus the 
red has travelled up the table with much 
the same direction, but as the result of a 
_stronger stroke it has come well down 
the table again, to leave another centre- 
pocket in-off, as shown by the inter- 
sected line. Not only this, but owing 
to the ball’s good direction all the way 
down the table, short strength for the 





centre pocket would have meant that an 
ordinary long in-off into the right top 
pocket would have been left to continue 
with. The contact for the in-offs shown 
on Diagram 459 is about a half-ball one. 

Diagrams 460 and 461 show totally 
different ways of playing an in-off from 


DIAGRAM 460 —A very eacy centre-pccket 
in-off. Cutting the ball away from the side 
cushion and bringing it down the table with 
voou di ectron to leave another cenue pocket 
in-off. An alternative way of playing this 
in-off is shown on Diagram 461. Red ball 
10} inches from the s de cushion and 64§ 
inches from the baulk cushion (measured 
from the edge of the ball). 


the D—the red being in exactly the same 

position in both instances—and very good position can be left as the result of 
either stroke. The cue ball is placed in different positions in the D and from 
one position the in-off is played by a thinner than half-ball stroke, and from the 
other, by a fuller than half-ball stroke. Diagram 460 illustrates the thinner than 
half-ball stroke. Here, the red ball is thrown away from the side cushion more 
or less as shown by the intersected line, and thus should the ball, after its 
rebound from the top cushion, not travel far enough down the table to leave 
another centre-pocket in-off, a top pocket in-off will be Jeft instead. The in-off 
by this thinner than half-ball stroke—often a quarter-ba]l stroke—requires good 
handling, however, for in order to bring the object ball well down the table 
again a fast stroke must of necessity be employed—-the cue ball imparts much 
less of its pace to the object ball when the contact is a thin one than it does 
when the contact is half-ball or fuller than half-ball—and this, of course, means 
that the cue ball has to enter the pocket at high pace. A fast ball in order to 
enter a pocket has to travel very true to it and in the stroke under discussion 
should the cue ball strike the-upper angle, even quite close to the pocket, it may 
easily be thrown away instead of falling into the pocket as it would with a 
slower stroke. Another point to remember is that it is never as easy to control 
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the running of the object ball when a 
fast stroke is played as it is when the 
stroke is a medium-pace one, and the 
stroke shown on Diagram 460 has to be 
played with plenty of pace, otherwise 
the red ball will not travel far enough 
down the table to leave another centre 
pocket in-off. Running side—left-hand 
side in the diagram—is always advan- 
tageous in this fast thin in-off, for 
should the cue ball strike the upper 
angle of the pocket, the tendency of the 
spin on the ball will be to cause it to 
enter the pocket. 

Diagram 461 shows the alternative 
method of playing this in-off. Here, 
the stroke is a run-through—the contact . 
being about three-quarter-ball—and the 
red is thrown on to the side cushion, 
whence it rebounds on to the top 
cushion, and then takes good direction 
down the table as shown by the inter- 
sected line on the diagram. Naturally, 
as the contact with the side cushion 
varies, so will the object ball’s direc- 





D1aGRAM 461.—An easy centre-pocket in- 


tion down the table vary, but good off Getting pretty ful on to the red, 
direction down the table can result from throwing it on to the side cushion and 
quite different contacts with the side bringing it down the table with good 


direction to leave another centre- pocket in- 


cushion, og that no very exact hitting of off, Ked ball situated exactly as on Diagram 
the red is necessary to ensure good 460. 


after-position. As the ball has to strike 

two cushions before it can travel down the table again, a fair amount of 
strength must be used for the stroke. On the other hand, it must not be 
forgotten that as the contact between the balls has to be considerably fuller than 
half-ball, the greater part of the cue hall’s pace is imparted to the object ball. 
For this reason also, the cue ball travels to the pocket with much less speed 
than it does when the in-off is played by the thinner than half-ball stroke 
already described. 

Although no very exact contact with the red is required in order to ensure 
good after-position when playing the in-offs shown on Diagrams 460 and 461, a 
careless stroke can, in either case, very easily’give the red bad direction, with 
consequent loss of position. . 

Position A on Diagram 462 illustrates a possible result from a careless strok 
when playing the in-off by the thinner than half-ball method, and position B a 
possible result when carelessly playing the in-off by the fuller than half-ball 
method. In position A, although the cue ball finds the pocket, the contact has 
not been thin enough ‘to throw the ball away from the side cushion and its line 
of travel down the table is very similar to its path up the table. When this is 
the case, the ball generally comes into baulk, for firstly it has less distance to 
travel before it reaches the baulk line when it is not thrown away from the side: 
cushion, and secondly, the strength that would only be sufficient to bring the 
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hall down to the centre pockets when the 
contact isa thin one, is too great when 
‘the contact is fuller than intended. In 
the stroke shown at B on Diagram 462, 
-the cue ball has not taken the red full 
enough to throw it on to the side 
cushion. When this is the case, the red 
can go almost anywhere. It may go 
into baulk after striking the top cushion, 
it may go into the top pocket—a 
.wretched stroke this—or it may catch 
the angles of the top pocket—an awful 
stroke—and travel across the table, as 
shown by the'intersected line on the 
diagram, and finally come to rest in 
some very safe place, 





DIAGRAM 463.— Two easy centre-pocket in- 
offs. In the position fur an in-off into the 
right centre pocket a half-ball or a slightly 
Jess than half-ball stroke will impart good 
direction to the red ball. In the position 
for an in-off into the left centre pocket the 
game result will be attained by means of a 
“half-ball or a slightly fuller than half-ball 
stroke, Red ball at EK 114 inches from the 
side cushion and 62 inches from the baulk 
sushion—at DB 16% inches from the side 
easbion and, 59. inches fromthe bautk 
er OY hte, oe. 
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DIAGRAM 462.—-The bad position that may 
result from incorrect contact with the object 
hall when playing an in-off with the inten- 
tion of cutting the ball away from the side 
cushion as on Di+gram 460, or of driving it 
on to the side cushion as on Diagram 461. 


Diagram 463 shows lines drawn from 
a point on the central line of the table 
22 inches from the baulk line, towards 
the centres of the middle pockets. 
These lines A, B, C, D, E, one on each 
side of the central line of the table, are 
intended to be 26 inches long, and for. 
the sake of convenience are divided into 
equal sections. Whena ball lies on any 
part of these lines it is in ideal position 
for a centre-pocket in-off, both as 
regards the actual stroke and the ease 
with which good position can be left for 
the ensuing stroke. On Diagram 463 


_ the red ball is shown on the right side of 


the table at E, the termination of the 
26-inch line, and also on the left side of 
the table at D—a point 6} inches from 
E, With the red ball at E, the in-off *~ 
the easiest of strokes, for al _ 
necessary ig to place the cue ball’ 
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left extremity of ie D ond use a plain half-ball stroke. When 

the stroke is correctly gauged, the red will travel down the table, as: 

the thick intersected line, to leave another centre-pocket in-off.. 
particular stroke a half-ball contact throws the red slightly towards — oe 
of the table, so that when it comes to rest it is farther from the side cushion than. 
it was previous to the stroke being played. The line of travel down the table ‘ 
as shown by the thick intersected line is, however, not so good as it might. be, - 
for the ball has to travel down the table nearly to the centre pocket before a top- »; 
pocket in-off can be on. If, however, the red be taken just a shade less than: 
half-ball it will be thrown farther away from the cushion, as shown by the thin ; 
intersected line on the right side of the table. In this way, position for a tope. 
pocket in-off commences much sooner. A contact considerably thinner than ° 
half-ball will also give the object ball good direction, for in this way it may be_ 
thrown right into the middle of the table, or even a little to the other side of the 
table, but there is no advantage in playing such a stroke, for as soon as the.’ 
contact is appreciably less than half-ball, considerably more strength has to be — 
used to bring the ball far enough down the table to leave another ee. | 
in-off—always the aim of the good player when such a stroke is not too’ 
dificult—and the greater the strength of a stroke the greater the difficulty in* 
controlling the object ball. 

With the red ball at D (shown on oe 

5 left side of the table), the in-off is again’ 
quite a simple stroke. All that is | 
necessary is to place the cue ball on a, 
spot on the D line about five inches, 
from the left extremity of the D and aim 
for a contact either half-ball or just a | 
shade fuller than half-ball. .The thin» 
intersected line shown on the left side of’ 
Diagram 463 roughly shows the direc-: 
tion that will be given the red as the.- 
result of a half-ball stroke, and the - 
thick intersected line the way the ball ‘' 
may travel when it is taken just slightly.” 
fuller than half-ball. In either case the: 
red travels with splendid direction. and 
top-pocket positions begin very shorély | 
after it leaves the top cushion. 

Diagram 464 shows the red ball on. 
the same fine from the centre pocket as | 
on Diagram 463, but nearer to the - 
central line of the table. With the ball: 
at C, as shown on the right side of the. 
table, the in-off is ‘practically as," 
easy as before, but a half-ball stroke” 
will throw the red a little too much tor. 
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DIAGRAM 464.—Two centre-pocket in-offs. the other side of the table and though a) 
“Red hall at C, 23 inches from the side good-strength stroke would leave.’ ‘the: i 
geshion ar get 84 inches from the side ball well placed: for an indoff: inte, 

wad 53h Gene from the baulk | other centre pocket, it is 


“play to bring the ball 4-: 
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centre of the table, for not only does 
this ensure more top-pocket possibilities 
when the strength of the stroke has not 
been very good, but it often leavés a 
choice of either centre pocket for the 
ensuing stroke, when, by reason of good 
strength, the ball travels a short distance 
past the centre pockets. On Diagram 
464 the intersected iine shows the good 
direction that may be given to the object 
ball when the in-off—red ball at C—is 
played by means of a slightly fuller than 
half-ball stroke. 

With the red ball at B, as shown on 
the left side of the table on Diagram 
464, the in-off is very similar to the one 
‘just described with the ball at C. A 
slightly fuller than half-ball contact will 
keep the red near the centre of the 
table, as shown by the intersected line 
on the diagram. 

Diagram 465 shows the red _ ball 
exactly on the central line of the table, 
the spot it occupies being 22 inches from 
the baulk line—position A on Diagrams 





463 and 464. DIAGRAM 465.—A_ centre-pocket in-off. 
The in-off from this location of the Red ball on the central line of the table and 
eed’ ie. aIniOSE ae ah es ona spot 22 inches from the baulk line. 
Bae Sree Sey aS THe “One® JUS The thick intersected line shows a good line 
described, but a half-ball stroke would of travel for the red ball and the thin 
give the object ball bad direction for it intersected line a bad line of travel. 


would travel as shown by the thin intersected line. The contact must therefore 
be somewhat fuller than half-ball, in order to keep the ball as near as possible to 
the central line of the table. The ball will but seldom travel exactly on this line, 
but provided that it keeps near it, good in-off position will always be left for the 
next stroke. As a matter of fact it is better when the red, though keeping near 
the central line on its return journey, does not travel exactly on it, for when on 
this line the red has to be considerably nearer to baulk for a centre-pocket in-off 
to be on, than when it lies a few inches to the right or left of it. 

In the in-offs shown on Diagrams 463, 464, and 465 the positions are such that 
no difficult stroke is required in order to give the object ball good direction. 
Centre-pocket positions constantly, however, occur that are of such a nature that 
although the in-off, just as a stroke, may present little or no difficulty, good direc- 
tion can only be given the object ball by a stroke which makes the in-off far 
more difficult than when played by a stroke which gives the object 1 all bad 
direction. 

Diagrams 466, 467, and 468 show a series of such positions. In these 
diagrams a line is drawn towards the centre of the middle pocket from a point 
on the central line of the table 14 inches from baulk. This line ABCDE is 
intended to .be 24 inches long, and for the sake of convenience is divided into 
four sections of 6 inches each. With a ball anywhere on this line ABCDE, as 
shown on Diagrams 466, 467, and 468, an in-off which gives the red good direc- 

tion is. a'totally different stroke from the in-offs shown on Diagrams 463, 464, 
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and 465, for whereas in these positions 
already discussed the contact with the 
red has at most only to be slightly fuller 
than half-ball in order to give the object 
ball good direction up and down the 
table, in the positions shown on 
Diagrams 466, 467, and 468 only by a 
contact which is very considerably fuller 
than half-ball can the same result be 
attained. 

In Diagram 466 the red ball is shown 
at E and at D, two points 6 inches 
apart on the line ABCDE, the location 
of which has already been given. With 
the ball at E, the in-off is not possible by 
means of a half-ball stroke and can only 
be made by a thinner or fuller than half- 
ball stroke. Good in-off position can be 
left as the result of either method of 
play, but as the thin stroke—which will 
be discussed a little later on—only leaves 
top-pocket position it is not as sound a 
stroke as the fuller than half-ball stroke 
which brings the red down the table 
again for another centre-pocket in-off 





DIAGRAM 466.—Two centre-pocket in-offs. 


when the strength is good, and which ‘ 
eT ° ° Red ball i 

when the strength is insufhcient still maa aaa ee aes omc ahe baalk 

leaves top-pocket position, owing to the cushion. At D, 20} inches from the side 

cushion and 53 inches from the baulk 


good direction with which the red ball 
travels down the table. In playing this 


in-off, the cue ball should be spotted at 
the extreme end of the D and the red should be taken about three-quarter ball. 


When the in-off is made by this run-through stroke, a good line of travel is 
bound to be given the object ball, for the contact that gives good direction to 
the object ball is the only one by which the in-off can be made ; in fact, the in-off 
and good direction to the object ball are the complement of each other. 

This run-through in-off will appear a very difficult stroke to the ordinary 
player, and though any fair player ought to be able to get it after a few tries, it 
requires very constant practice to be able to get it time after time with certainty 
and ease. Although this run-through in-off can be made easily enough without 
side, the use of check side—left-hand side with the red ball on the right side of 
the table—somewhat simplifies the stroke, for this side makes the cue ball run 
narrow. On the diagram, an idea of the direction that the red ball will take is 
piven by the intersected line. The ball may, of course, travel either to the right 
or the left of this line but only within fairly narrow limits, for though the contact 
has not to be an absolutely exact one in order for the in-off to be made, there*is 
not much fatitude for difference in contact when playing these particular run- 
through in-offs. 

When the red is at D—as shown on the left of Diagram 466—the 1n-off can be 
got quite easily by means of a half-ball stroke, but such a stroke would give the 
object ball the worst possible direction. Its path would be more or less as showr 


cushion. 
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by the thin intersected line. It might 
come to rest close to the side cushion or 
it might even enter the centre pocket, 
and a stroke that left the red over this 
pocket would be a very lucky one. The 
only stroke that can bring the red down 
the table with good direction is a run- 
through, and for this the cue _ ball 
should be spotted on the D line about 
34 inches from the extremity of the D— 
or farther back in the D but still forming 
the same angle—and the red should be 
taken about three-quarter ball. The 
thick intersected line illustrates the good 
direction that may be given the object 
ball as the result of this three-quarter- 
ball contact. The stroke is best played 
with check side as this side helps to 
make the cue ball run narrow. 

When the red is at C or B, as shown 
on Diagram 467, the in-off can again be 
made by means of a half-ball stroke, but 





DIAGRAM 467.—Two centre-pocket in-offs. 

Red ball at C, 25 inches eon the side 

cushion and 49# inches from the baulk 

cushion. At B, 29# inches from the side 

cushion and 46 inches from the baulk 
cushion, 


& 


DIAGRAM 468.—A_ centre-pocket _in-off. 
Dad La) ~~ sL~ ~antral fine of the table on 
D hades a5 SASWAATD from the baulk line— 


position A on Diagrams 466 and 467. 


1 the thin intersected lines show the very 


bad direction in which the red ball must 
travel as the result of half-ball contacts. 
In order to bring the object ball down 
the table well away from the side 
cushion, both these in-offs must be 
played by means of three-quarter-ball 
run-through strokes. The thick inter- 
sected lines illustrate how by means of 
these run-through strokes, the red ball 
may be brought down the table to leave 
-—-according to the strength of the 
stroke—either a centre-pocket or top- 
pocket in-off to continue with. These 
run-through in-offs should be played 
with check side, as this side helps to 
make the cue ball run narrow. 

When the red is at A, as shown on 
Diagram 468, the in-off is very similar 
to the ones shown on Diagram 467. As 
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before, the half-ball stroke is of no use whatever, and only by means of the 
fullish run-through in-off can the object ball be made to travel with good 
direction up and down the table. The three-quarter-ball run-through in-off 
shown on Diagram 468 is, however, perhaps still more difficult than the ones 
shown on Diagram 467, for in run-through strokes, far more than in half-ball 
strokes, the farther the cue ball has to travel after contact with the object ball, 
the more difficult the stroke. For the in-off on Diagram 468 the cue ball should 
be spotted on the D line about seven inches from the end of the D—or farther 
back in the D at the same angle—and the stroke should be played with check side. 
‘The intersected line on the diagram indicates the good direction that may be 
given the red ball as the result of a three-quarter-ball contact. 

As stated before, these three-quarter-ball run-through centre-pocket in-offs 
require a great deal of practice before a player is able to play them with certainty 
andease. The positions, however, occur so constantly, that it is safe to say that 
no player can ever make a big break off the red which is devoid of luck, unless 
he be proficient in them. 7 

Diagram 469 shows the red ball in exactly the same positions as on 
Diagram 466, but illustrates a different method of playing the in-offs. 
Although in these positions, as already shown, the red ball can only be brought 
down the table for another centre-pocket 
in-off by means of a three-quarter-ball 
run-through stroke—anything but an 
easy stroke for a moderate player—it 
can, by means of a fairly simple stroke, 
be left in the upper half of the table, in 
good position for a top-pocket in-off. 
With the red situated at E, a somewhat 
thin in-off will cut it out into the middle 
of the table, and there is a fair amount 
of latitude for strength, for should the 
red ball travel a little farther than or not 
quite so far as shown by the intersected 
line, top-pocket position will still be left. 
Nor need the red travel exactly as shown 
by the intersected line. It can travel 
to the right or the left of this line— 
within narrow limits, of course—and 
still leave a top-pocket in-off from the 
D. 

When the red is at D, as shown on the 
left of Diagram 469, the stroke to leave 
a top-pocket in-off is still easier than 
with the red at A, for all that is 
necessary 1s a very slow half-ball stroke. 
The intersected line shows the direction 
that the object ball will take as the 
result of a half-ball contact. Very 





for a top-pocket in-off.” Red ball at'E, 13h similar position may be left by playing 
senes trom the side cushion and 57 inches the ‘in-off by means of a slow, thinner 
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the baulk cushion. spotted just a little farther from the end 


»* 
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of the D than when playing the in-off 
by means of a half-ball stroke. 
Diagram 470 shows the red in the 
same positions as on Diagram 467 
but illustrates an alternative method 
of playing the in-offs. With the 
red at C, a very slow half-ball 
in-off will leave it in good posi- 
tion for a top-pocket in-off. The 
cue ball must, however, travel with 
little more than sufficient speed to reach 
the pocket otherwise the object ball will 
travel too far up the table. The thick 
intersected line indicates roughly the 
distance the ball should travel. In half- 
ball strokes, both balls travel with about 
the same speed after contact, so that in 
this in-off should the cue ball reach the 
pocket with very little to spare, the red 
ball will travel very little farther than 
the cue ball travels after hitting the red. 
A very similar after-position can be 
obtained by playing the in-off by means 
of a slow thinner-than-half-ball stroke. 
Also, by means of this thin stroke the 
red can be sent to the vicinity of the top DIAGRAM 470.—Two centre-pocket in-offs. 
pocket, as shown by the thin intersected In either case a slow stroke will leave the 





. site A ; object ball in position for a top-pocket 
line—and position for a simple in-off in-off. Red ball at C, 25 inches eee the 
may often be left. Such a stroke is, side cushion and 49f inches from the baulk 
however, generally speaking an unsound cushion. At h, 29% inches from the side 


one, for though the resultant position penta ene ae: acer rom, SRG 


may easily be good, it can nearly as 

easily be bad. For example, the red may remain touching or nearly touching 
the top cushion, or it may not travel quite far enough up the table to leave an 
in-off, or it may rebound from the top cushion too far to leave anything but a 
difficult pot. In fact, there is very little latitude for good strength. Under 
certain conditions, however, this particular way of playing the stroke may be a 
very sound one indeed. The three-quarter run-through stroke already dis- 
cussed may be of no use owing to the situation of the object white being such 
that a kiss between the object balls would occur. This would be the case with 
the white at W, as shown on the diagram. With the white so situated, a thin 
in-off from the red, cutting the red up to the vicinity of the corner pocket, would 
be a very good stroke to play for irrespective of the chance of an in-off from 
the red being left, there would always be a simple ball-to-ball cannon off the 
white to continue with. 

With the red at B, position for a top-pocket in-off is best obtained by means 
of a slightly fuller than half-ball stroke played with very little pace. The 
intersected line gives an idea of the red ball’s line of travel when the contact is 
Just a shade fuller than half-ball. Position for a top-pocket in-off can also be 
obtained by means of a thin slow in-off, but owing to the distance of the red from 
the pocket this thin in-off is not an easy stroke, besides which the top-pocket 
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in-off which it leaves—when the stroke 
has been well played—is about the most 
difficult of all half-ball strokes, for the 
location of the object ball will in all 
probability be a few inches below the 
centre spot and close to the central line 
of the table. The thin, moderately fast 
stroke, driving the red up the table to 
the vicinity of the top pocket, can also 
be played with the red at B, but it is not 
an easy one owing to the distance of the 
red from the pocket. 

Diagram 471 shows the red in the 
same position as on Diagram 468, 
but illustrates methods of playing 
the centre-pocket in-off alternative 
to the one already described. The 
easiest way of getting the in-off is 
by means of a half-ball stroke—shown 
into the right pocket. Such a stroke 
may leave a top-pocket in-off, if the red 
rebounds just a litthe way from the top 
cushion—as shown by the thick inter- 
sected line—or if it stops just a little 


short of the cushion, There is, however, Se ee ee ee 


DiAGRAM 471.—A_ slow centre-pocket 


very little latitude for good str ength, in-off. ted ball on the central line and on 
and unless the object white is also in a spot 14 inches from the baulk line. The 
good position for an in-off, or is so cue-ball is shown spotted for a half-ball 


placed that an easy cannon would be on in-off and also for a thin in-off. 


should the red not come to rest in position for an in-off, this half-ball in-off 
would be a very unsound stroke to play. A thin in-off—also shown into the right 
pocket—although a more difficult stroke is a better positional one. A thin 
contact imparts very little pace to the red ball, provided a slow stroke is used, 
and consequently it travels very little distance up the table—the thin intersected 
line shows the red ball’s line of travel—and thus a top-pocket in-off is left for the 
next stroke. In playing this slow thin stroke, the red ball should not travel many 
inches higher up the table than the centre pockets, and when the stroke is a good 
one the ball may not travel quite as high up the table as the pockets. In fact, 
it is quite possible by spotting for a very fine contact with the red, to leave the 
ball in very good position for a centre-pocket in-off, but such a stroke is too 
difficult a one to be played with certainty and it is never the game to makea stroke 
very difficult, when good position can be obtained by means of an easier stroke. 

_ In the strokes shown on Diagrams 469, 470, and 471 the centre-pocket 
In-off only leaves a top-pocket in-off, whereas from exactly the same positions 
another centre-pocket in-off can be left as the result of the strokes illustrated on 
Diagrams 466, 467, and 468, and as centre-pocket in-offs from the D are 
generally speaking not only easier, just as strokes, than top-pocket in-offs, 
but also guarantee the retention of good position much more surely than 
the long in-offs do, the strokes shown on Diagrams 466, 467, and 468, which 
bring the red into position for another centre-pocket in-off, are superior to those 
illustrated on Diagrams 469, 470, and 471, which leave a top-pocket in-off to 
continue with. 
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Diagram 472 shows the red on the 
central line of the table and on a spot 9 
inches from the baulk line. Owing to 
the ball being so near baulk, a thin in- 
off to leave another centre-pocket in-off 
is a much less difficult stroke than it is 
with the ball situated several inches 
‘farther up the table as on Diagram 471. 
Should this thin in-off be played with a 
little too much pace, the object 
ball will travel too far up the 
table to leave another centre-pocket in- 
off, but when this happens position for 
a top-pocket in-off may be left instead. 
This thin stroke therefore gives the 
object ball very good direction, for 
unless played with altogether too much 
pace, the object ball is never sent into a 
bad position. The moment it is no 
longer well situated for the centre pocket 
it is in good position for a top pocket. 
Of course, the stroke that leaves the 
ball well placed for a centre-pocket in- 
off is an infinitely better one than the 
stroke that only leaves a top-pocket in- 


off to continue with. This thin stroke DIAGEAN Aad gate thin gente: 
i i j pocket 1n-ofi to leave another centre-pocket 
eae i = ie a thy of practice, for in-off. Red ball on the central line and on 
not only does it leave ideal centre- a spot 9 inches from the baulk line. 


pocket position when it is well played, 

but the position is one that with slight variations constantly occurs. In playing 
a series of centre-pocket in-offs, a good player, though giving the object ball 
perfect direction each time, will every now and then play a stroke with a little 
too much strength and, as a consequence, bring the object ball farther down the 
table than he intended. In the diagram the thin intersected line shows how 
centre-pocket position can be left for the next stroke, as the result of a slow 
thin stroke. 

Although with the red ball a few inches higher up the table and still on the 
central line, as on Diagram 468, a good player would play the in-off 
by means of a run-through stroke in order to bring the object ball 
down the table for another centre-pocket in-off, when the ball is as near the 
baulk line as shown on Diagram 472 the run-through method of bringing 
ball into position for another centre-pocket in-off would make the 
stroke too difficult to be a reliable one, and the gentle thin stroke becomes 
imperative. 

Of course, with the red situated as shown on Diagram 472 it could be quire 
easily potted into either centre pocket, and by causing the cue ball to follow on 
to the vicinity of the pocket, position for an in-off from the red on the spot would 
be obtained. Good players, however, seldom resort to this method of play 
when it can easily be avoided, for though the in-off from the red on the spot may 
be easy enough as a stroke, unless it is a plain half-ball stroke the after-position 
mav not always be good. | 
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There is a peculiarity deat this slow thin in-off—and in fact about all stow 
strokes in which the cue ball has a considerable distance to travel diagonally to’ 
the nap of the cloth—that is quite unknown to many good players. A ball which 
is travelling very slowly across the nap does not move in quite a straight line | 
even though quite devoid of any spin whatever, for the nap of the cloth has a 
slight effect on a centrally-struck ball when the stroke is a gentle one, and this — 
effect is somewhat pronounced during the last twelve inches or so of the ball’s 
run. This pull of the nap on a slowly-travelling ball that is under the influence 
of no spin whatever has to be reckoned with when playing strokes at all similar 
to the thin in-off shown on Diagram 472. Playing from the D for an in-off into 
either centre pocket the pull is always up the table, so that the effect is as, though 
a small amount of check side has been imparted to the ball. If, when playing 
the in-off shown on Diagram 472 by means of quite a slow stroke, the cue bal! 
as it leaves the red is making straight for the centre of the pocket, the pull 
caused by the nap of the cloth will cause the ball to touch the upper angle before 
entering the pocket and may even prevent the in-off being made. In order that 
the cue ball may enter the pocket at the centre it must, as it leaves the red, be 
making for the lower angle of the pocket. On reference to Diagram 472 it will 
be seen that the line from the red to the pocket is slightly curved at the end and 
that were it not for this curve it would impinge on the lower angle of the pocket. 
If the cue ball as it leaves the red is travelling in a straight line to the lower angle 

of the pocket it will, as it approaches the 

~ pocket—provided it is travelling very 

© slowly—pull to the pocket and finally 
enter it. Often, when playing this. 
stroke it will appear to the player as 
though the ball is going to strike the 
angle, for the pull is only really notice- 
able just at the end. 

The pull of the nap on a ball travel- 
ling slowly and diagonally to the table, 
varies, of course, according to the kind 
of nap, but about half a ball may be 
reckoned as the average pull in these 
slow in-offs, with the object ball near 


the baulk line. This pull, although it 
has to be reckoned with, is so slight that 
it is dificult to counteract it by the use 
of side, for even a small amount of side 
may be too much. 

In playing thin centre-pocket in-offs 
with the object ball as near the baulk 


line as on Diagram 472, it is better to 
spot the cue ball an inch or two from the 
baulk line instead of on it, for the 
correct angle is found with less difficulty 


_—— i when the cue ball is not too near the 
DiAGRAM 473.—A gentle thin cent oo object ball. 
; —A gentle thin centre-pocke 
in-off to leave another centre-pocket eke Diagram 473 shows the red ball. the 
Red ball 29 inches from the side cushion same distance out of baulk as on 


and 37% inches from the baulk cushion, ‘ Diagram 472, but some considerable 
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jistance from, instead of on the central 
ine of the table. There is a good deal 
of difference between the two positions, 
for on Diagram 472 the stroke is the 
;ame no matter which centre pocket be 
selected for the in-off, whereas on 
Diagram 473, although an in-off into 
sither pocket is quite possible, an in-off 
mto the right centre pocket is very 
nuch easier than an in-off into the other 
pocket, owing to the right centre 
pocket being so much more open than 
the left pocket. In these thin in-offs, 
when either pocket is optional, the more 
open pocket should always be selected 
when making a break off the red ball. 
In the position shown on Diagram 473, 
the difference between the pockets as 
regards the in-off is very marked, but 
when the ball is only two or three inches 
from the central line of the table the 
difference is not nearly so noticeable 
although it still affects the stroke. 

The position on Diagram 473 differs 
from that on Diagram 472 in another 
very material point, for when playing 
the in-off into the more open pocket, DiaGRAM 474.—A thin centre-pocket in- 
unless the stroke be played slowly Rae e ee ere are eee een = 
enough to leave the red well located for 
an in-off into the other centre pocket, 
position will be lost, whereas in the position shown on Diagram 472 owing to 
the object ball’s line of travel commencing at the central line of the table the 
ball can travel a little past the centre pocket and still remain in the zone for top- 
pocket in-offs. 

In Diagram 473 the cue ball should be spotted two or three inches behind the 
D line. The slight pull due to the nap of the cloth will be about the same in 
this stroke as in the one illustrated on Diagram 472, for the pull commences just 
before the ball reaches the pocket. 

Diagram 474 shows the red ball the same distance from the central line of the 
table as on Diagram 473, but only an inch or two out of baulk. Here, 
several different strokes are on. The ball can easily be potted into either 
centre pocket, a screw in-off into the nearer baulk pocket is not very 
difficult just as a stroke—though it requires well handling to leave position—and 
finally there is the thin in-off shown on the diagram. This last stroke is one that 
is not very often played, but it is no more difficult than the screw in-off, and it 
is a stroke that leaves splendid position when the strength is good. In playing 
this thin in-off, the cue ball should be placed nearly as far away from the red as 
the D will allow, in order that the angle may be the more easily judged. 

Diagram 475 shows another thin centre-pocket in-off. This position is 





ff 
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different from the thin in-offs already 
described, in that the in-off is only on 
into one pocket. The cue ball should 
be spotted at the extreme end of the D 
and the strength of the stroke should be 
such that the cue ball travels with very 
little more than sufficient speed to reach 
the pocket. Played this way, the object 
ball will not travel more than 15 inches 
or so, and as its line of travel will be as 
shown by the intersected line on the 
diagram, perfect position for an in-off 
into the same pocket will be ensured for 
the following stroke. If, however, the 
strength of the stroke be not as gentle 
as is required to leave another centre- 
pocket in-off, with the result that 
the object ball travels considerably 
farther than intended—even two feet 
farther—position for a top-pocket in-off 
will be left to continue with, for the 
object ball enters the zone for ordinary 





the 
stroke. 
well to one side of the table—as is the 
case on Diagram 476—and a run- 
through in-off is quite on, this stroke is 
a very good one to play, owing to the 
pocket being a pretty open one. On 





DIAGRAM 475.—A thin centre-pocket in-off, 
Red ball 22# inches from the side cushion 
and 40 inches from the baulk cushion. 


top-pocket in-offs as it leaves the zone 
for centre-pocket in-offs. No side is 
required for the stroke, but check side— 
right-hand side in the diagram—will 
help to make the cue ball run narrow. 
Diagrams 476 and 477 show the red in 
exactly the same position. As a rule, 
when a ball is less than a foot from the 
baulk line it is not advisable to play a 
centre-pocket in-off by means of a run- 
through stroke, as played in this way 
in-off becomes a very difficult 


When, however, the ball is 


Diagram 476 the intersected line illus- 
DIAGRAM 476.—A_ run-through  centre- trates the good direction that may be 


poet in-off. Red ball on a spot 7 inches 
om the central dine and 10 inches from the 


given the red ball as the result of a run- 


baulk line. through stroke. 
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Diagram 477 illustrates the in-off 
made by a slow thin stroke and the 
intersected line shows how the object 
ball may be left in good position for an 
in-off into the other centre pocket. 

There is not a great deal to choose 
between the two totally different 
methods of playing this in-off, but the 
run-through is perhaps the sounder 
stroke for the distance of the red from 
the pocket makes the thin stroke— 
‘played as it has to be with gentle 
strength—a somewhat difficult one to 
gauge owing to the extreme accuracy of 
contact ‘that is required. 

Diagram 478 is illustrative of posi- 
tions that often occur. Two positions 
are shown. In the one on the left, the 
red is at A and the object white at B, 
and in the other, the red is at C and 
the white at D, the cue ball in both 
Instances being in hand. In either 
Position the cannon is an easy stroke, 
although it requires screw or force. 





t 


DIAGRAM 478.—Positions which give a 





DiAGRAM 477.—A thin centre-pocket in-off. 
Red ball on a spot 7 inches from the central 
line and 10 inches from the baulk line, 


Perhaps the player, when confronted 
with a position like either of these, has 
already made a number of in-offs from 
the red and at last has the chance of 
rescuing the white from baulk and 
bringing it into play again. The 
cannon in such a position is called the 
game by many players for whom it most 
certainly is not the game. For a really 
first class player the cannon is, of 
course, the correct stroke and it may 
also be the right stroke for a moderate 
player, for if such a player cannot play 
the in-off from the red he may as well 
score by means of the cannon and trust 
to luck for something being left after a 
smashing shot. A player has, however, 
to be very capable indeed before he can 
play a cannon in either of the positions 
shown on Diagram 478 in such a 


and many a good 
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amateur who understands the theory of, 
and plays the in-off game very well 
indeed, too often finishes a good break 
off the red, when, with a position 
similar to cither of those shown on 
Diagram 478 he plays the cannon 
instead of keeping to the red. 

Diagram 479 shows a very wide 
centre-pocket in-off, the red ball being 
exactly on the central line and on a spot 
26% inches from the baulk line. This 
wide in-off has already been mentioned 
in the chapter on SIDE, but some further 
reference to it may not be out of place. 
With the red ball in this position, the 
in-oft is not possible with ivory balls 
except as a forcing stroke or by the aid 
of screw. With bonzoline balls, how- 
ever, all that is necessary is a half-ball 
stroke with plenty of running side— 
right-hand side in the diagram—and 
the stroke can be played quite slowly, 
or with sufficient strength to bring the 
ball down the table again, as shown by 
the intersected line on the diagram. If 
the in-off be played in the same manner = Pi ‘decent 2 
with ivory balls, the cue ball will strike Poe ee Call oa the centiel line cad a 
the upper angle too far from the pocket a spot 26? inches from the baulk line. 
to allow of the in-off being made. The 
position given on Diagram 473 with the ball on the central line of the table is not 
hy any means the only one that can occur from which a centre-pocket in-off is 
easily on by means of an ordinary half-ball stroke with side, when playing with 
bonzoline balls, though not on by the same kind of stroke when using ivory balls. 
Another similar position occurs when the object ball is on a spot 87 inches from 
the central line of the table and 344 inches from the baulk line, and very many 
others could be given. In fact, whenever a centre-pocket in-off is just not on 
with ivory balls. by means of an ordinary half-ball stroke with running side, it is 
easily on by this stroke with bonzoline balls and when just possible with ivory 
balls though not an easy stroke, it is a very ordinary stroke with bonzoline balls. 
These positions are of constant occurrence, for often and often when playing 
to bring the red ball down the table for a centre-pocket in-off it will not travel 
far enough down, although just another inch or so would have made all 
the difference. When this happens, and the ball is near the middle of the table, 
a top-pocket in-off has to be played, and although such a stroke is not by any 
means a difficult one, it is never quite as certain, even at the hands of a good 
player, as a centre-pocket in-off, besides which it is never quite as easy to leave 
good position from a top-pocket in-off, as it is from a centre-pocket in-off. Even 
with bonzoline balls, it will, of course, often and often happen that the red hall 
does not travel far enough down the table to leave a centre-pocket in-off, but not 
nearly so often with bonzoline balls as with ivory balls. The fact that positions 
constantly occur that present easy centre-pocket in-offs with bonzoline balls, but 
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only top-pocket in-offs with ivory 
balls, proves in no uncertain manner 
how vastly superior bonzoline balls are 
to ivory balls when playing the in-off 
game, which after all is, and must 
always be, the backbone of an amateur's 
game; more especially as no position 
can occur in which a centre-pocket in-off 
is easily on with ivory balls, that is not 
also easily on with bonzoline balls. All 
this is, of course, quite apart from the 
great virtue that bonzoline balls possess, 
viz., beautifully true running, though 
only in comparatively rare cases can the 
running of ivory balls be depended 
on. 

Positions also constantly occur from 
which a top-pocket in-off can be easily 
made by means of a half-ball stroke 
with running side when playing with 
bonzoline balls (an example will be 

. given in the next chapter on TOP-POCKET 
IN-OFFS), but from which the in-off is 
only possible with ivory balls by means 





of a forcing stroke—always a more D1aGRAM 480.—A forcing centre-pocket 
difficult stroke and one which gives a sa a ber ay ieee from the side 
l : : cushion and 36 inches from the baulk 
ere - eae. fae xe control sas . es line. With the cue ball spotted at the end 
- indeed, it 1s questiona € whether of the D the object ball can only be given 
the advantage which a player gains from good direction by a considerably thinner 
the use of bonzoline balls is not even than half-ball stroke. 


greater when playing top-pocket in-offs, than it is with centre-pocket in-offs, and 
it is an indisputable fact that the player who habitually uses bonzoline balls will 
make much bigger breaks off the red ball, than he would with ivory balls. 
_ Diagram 480 shows the red so placed that no centre-pocket in-off from the D 
is on by a medium-pace stroke even with running side. The correct game is the 
top-pocket in-off, but top-pocket in-offs with the object ball below the centre 
pockets are never exactly easy, and even good players sometimes fight shy of 
them. An alternative stroke is a forcing in-off into the centre pocket, as shown 
on the diagram. By spotting the cue ball a little away from the end of the D 
and taking the red ball just slightly less than half-ball, this ball can be given 
good direction. This forcing in-off is an easy enough stroke owing to the pocket 
being so open, but owing to the pace at which it must be played it is difficult to 
control the running of the object ball. A’ better way of playing the centre-pocket 
in-off is by means of a screw, spotting the cue ball very much squarer with the 
red and the pocket. Such a stroke is more difficult than the forcing stroke, but 
owing to less pace being required the object ball is under better control. An 
example of this centre-pocket screw in-off has already been illustrated on 
Diagram 211 in the chapter on SCREW AND REVERSE ROTATION. 

Diagram 481 shows the red ball very well situated for a centre-pocket in-off. 
In the ordinary way, should the player desire to bring the red down the table 
again for another centre-pocket in-off, the ball should be given a direction more 
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or less similar to that indicated on the 
diagram by the thin intersected line. 
With the object white situated, how- 
ever, as shown on the diagram, or 
anywhere near the red ball’s ordinary 
line of travel for this particular in-off, 
the method of playing the in-off must be 
quite altered, otherwise the red may 
easily hit the white, either as it travels H}] roy 
up the table or on its return journey | 
In certain positions it may be the game i 
to cause a kiss to take place when play- ; 
ing a centre-pocket in-off, but generally 
speaking it is a very badly-played in-off 
which causes the second object ball to be 
disturbed. Sometimes, the position 
which results from a kiss will be an 
exceptionally good one, at other times it 
will be a§ exceptionally bad; in fact, 
when the second object ball is disturbed 
in positions similar to the one illustrated 
on Diagram 481, the value of the after- 
position is entirely relegated to chance. 
Many players when playing centre- 


: : in, Clea ERAN CREAR 
pocket in-offs do nothing to avert these 

position-destroying kisses. When the DIAGRAM 481.—An easy centre-pocket 
position is such that a kiss can easily in-off. Unless a considerably fuller than. 
occur, they visk the kiss and often half-ball stroke be played a kiss between. 


the object balls can easily occur. 


enough avoid it. Methodless play like 
this, of course, means courting disaster, 
but when the disaster comes, as come it every now and then inevitably must, 
the player simply laments what he calls his ill luck. 

In order to avoid the possibility of a kiss in the position shown on Diagram 
481, the in-off should be played as a partial run-through, the red being taken full 
enough to cause it to pass the white with about a foot or so to spare. In playing 
strokes of this nature, it does not do to try and play one ball past another with 
only just a few inches to spare. The very best players, even when playing easy 
centre-pocket in-offs, do not always give the object ball quite the direction they 
intended, and thus by playing to avoid the kiss with plenty of room to spare, 2 
larger amount of latitude is given for incorrect striking. On Diagram 481 the 
thick intersected line illustrates how the red ball may travel—as the result of a 
fullish contact—to leave another in-off. Should the ball, travelling in the 
direction indicated by this line, not come far enough down the table for another 
centre-pocket in-off, a simple ball-to-ball cannon will be left instead. 

Diagram 482 shows another position in which a kiss may easily take place, 
when the centre-pocket in-off is played without a thought being given to the red 
ball’s line of travel. In this position the kiss may be prevented with certainty 
by taking the red ball appreciably fuller than half-ball—as shown by the thick 
intersected line—or thinner than half-ball—as shown by the thin intersected 
line. When the in-off is played by means of the thinner stroke, more pace is 
required to bring the object ball down the table again than is necessary with 
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the fuller stroke, for the speed with 
which an object ball travels is always 
dependent upon how full or otherwise it 
has been hit by the cue ball. 

By either of the methods of play 
shown on Diagram 482, position for a 
cannon will be left should the red ball not 
travel quite far enough down the table 
to leave another centre-pocket in-off. 

Diagram 483 shows the red once more 
well situated for a centre-pocket in-off, 
but here again with the object white 
where it is a misjudged stroke 
might easily cause a disastrous kiss, 
By means of a thinner than half-ball 
stroke, the red ball could be cut past the 
white, that is to say it could be made 
to pass to the left of the white, but in 
order to ensure the red passing the 
white with a sufficient margin to spare 
it would have to be thrown right into 
the centre of the table, and this would 


ba! 





D1aGRAM 483 —An in-off from the white in- 

‘order to remove the white from the possible 

path of the red when playing the centre- 
pocket in-off, 
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DIAGRAM 482.—An easy centre-pocket 

in-off. The red must be taken either fuller 

or thinner than half-ball to prevent its 
kissing the object white. 


mean that it would travel down the 
table after its rebound from the top 
cushion with bad _ direction. On 
Diagram 483 the object white is, how- 
ever, so situated that it presents the 
easiest of top-pocket in-offs. By 
playing this in-off first, a free course is 
left for the red, when the centre-pocket 
in-off is subsequently played. 

Diagram 484 shows the red again in 
position for a _ simple centre-pocket 
in-off, but owing to the location of the 
object white a kiss will take place as the 
result of the in-off. It is true that it is 
possible to avoid the kiss, but though 
good position for a cannon may be left 
when a kiss is avoided, a thin stroke 
would have to be played and _ this 
would make the in-off a much 
more difficult stroke. Instead, owing 
to the object balls being so near 
each other and well away from the 
cushion onnd use may he made of 
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a kiss, provided that the in-off be 
played at gentle strength. Such a 
stroke will cause the red to travel on to 
the object white without much speed 
and almost any kind of contact between 
the object balls will leave a simple 
cannon to continue with, besides which 
an ordinary half-ball top-pocket in-off 
will generally be left as well. On the 
diagram, the intersected lines convey an 
idea of the positions the object balls may 
take up as the result of a three-quarter- 
ball kiss, and also illustrate how 
a top-pocket in-off from the white may 
be left for the next stroke in addition to 
a simple ball-to-ball cannon. In the 
event of the red taking the white dead 
full, no ball-to-ball cannon will be left 
for the next stroke, but on the other 
hand the red will remain in position for 
a top-pocket in-off. 


DiaGRAM 485.—An in-off from the white 

taking the object ball about tics suscts: 

ball and throwing it on to the red, and thus 
removing the red from the cushion. 
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DIAGRAM 484.—A slow in-off from the red 

causing a gentle kiss between the object 

balls. Red ball 134 inches from the side 

cushion and 64} inches from the baulk 

cushion. Object white about 6 inches above 
the red. 


Diagram 485 shows another position 
in which a stroke that causes a kiss to 
take place between the object balls may 
be a very useful one to play. The red 
is touching or nearly touching the side 
cushion some distance past the pocket 
and the object white presents the easiest 
of in-offs from the D. The in-off can be 
made by means of a thinner than half- 
ball stroke, or a _ fuller than half- 
ball stroke. By the former stroke the 
object ball is kept away from the side 
cushion and comes down the table again 
via the top cushion only, whereas in the 
ordinary way with the latter stroke the 
ball takes the side and top cushions 
before it comes down the table again.. 
By means of this fuller than half-ball - 
contact, the white ball, in the position 
shown on the diagram, can be thrown 
on to the red, and if the stroke be played 
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without much strength an easy cannon 
will often be left to continue with, and 
in this way the red may be brought into 
lay again. 

Diagam 486 shows a somewhat 
peculiar position which—with | slight 
variations—-occasionally occurs. The 
red ball is well situated for an easy 
centre-pocket in-off and the position of 
the object white, right behind the red 
and only about a quarter of an inch 
from it, is such that were the red not in 
the way, an in-off from the white, 
playing from the D, would be quite a 
simple stroke. With the balls situated 
as shown, no matter how the in-off from 
the red be played another centre-pocket 
in-off from the red will be left. If the 
stroke be played gently, the red will 
stop dead, or practically so, the very 
moment it hits the white and the white 
will travel just a little way up the table. 
Even if the stroke be played with a fai 
amount of pace, provided the contact 
between the balls is a full one, the red 
will come to a full stop the moment it ; : 
hits the white, just in the same manner Duscuays 486.4 sme io fom 
that it does when the stroke is played another centre-pocket in-off. Object whit 
with gentle pace. In fact, the red will a quarter of an inch from the red. 
stop dead when it catches the white full 

in the face, even though the in-off be played with banging pace. The explana 
tion of this is as follows: When a ball is struck at the centre, whether with th 
point of the cue or by another ball—except in the case of a jump a ball can onl 
be struck by another ball at the centre—it does not immediately roll forward 
For the first inch or two it simply glides or slides along the cloth and were it no 
for the friction between the ball and the cloth it would never roll at all. Th 
friction, however, quickly causes the ball to begin rolling but perfect rotatio: 
does not set in until a centrally-struck ball has travelled six inches or more. 

In the position shown on Diagram 486 the red ball is quite close to the white 
consequently it has no time to begin rolling before it hits the white, and as it | 
so near the white it must necessarily catch it full or nearly full, and when | 
catches it quite full it is bound to stop dead at the moment of contact. Wha 
really happens is that the red ball stabs the white. When medium pace is use 
and the contact between the object balls is not quite full the red ball may trave 
an inch or two towards the pocket or away from it, according to which side c 
the white is hit by the red. When plenty of pace is used the red ball may trav: 
a considerable distance, but it can never follow through the object white and n 
matter on which side it catches the white it will still come to rest in position fc 
another in-off, for it will come off the white very squarely. 

When the red ball stops dead practically the very moment it touches the whit 
it is bound to be in good position for another in-off, for it will not be quite ¢ 
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high up the table as the white originally 

was. In fact, the white could be so 

situated that, with the red away, an ’ 
ordinary half-ball in-off would be just ‘ 
not on, and yet the red by stopping \ 
dead, in front of the white, would still be 

in the zone for ordinary half-ball in-offs. 

As, with the balls in the position 
shown on Diagram 486, the strength at 
which the in-off is played does not affect 
the after-position of the red—always 
provided that the contact between the ' 
object balls is a full one—a good stroke 
to play is one of sufficient strength to 
bring the object white far enough down 
the table to leave a centre pocket in-off 
—as shown by the intersected line 
on the diagram—playing at the same 
time to cause the red ball to take the 
white quite full, an easy enough matter 
with the object balls so near each other. 

The strength necessary to bring the 

second object ball the correct distance 

down the table is practically the same as 

is required to bring an object ball down 

the table when playing an ordinary DIAGRAM 487 —A screw in-off from the red 
centre-pocket in-off, for when two object sec see Aaah Le eer pik : 
balls are quite near each other, ane the white behind thewed and since poaching it 
cue ball causes the first one to hit the 

other quite full, practically all the speed communicated to the ball struck by the 
cue ball is immediately transferred to the second object ball. 

Diagram 487 shows the red ball and the object white nearly touching again. 
From the D, an easy in-off from the red would be on, and with the red removed, 
an in-off from the white would also be quite a simple stroke. With the cue ball 
situated, however, as shown on the diagram, an in-off from the red cannot be 
made by means ofa half-ball stroke. The in-off can, however, be made by 
quite a moderate player by means of screw. Very little strength is necessary 
for this stroke and if the contact between the red ball and the object white is a 
full one—and this should be played for—the red will stop dead practically the 
very instant it hits the white and will thus be held in perfect position for a centre- 
pocket in-off from the D. 

Diagram 488 shows a location of the balls from which top-of-the-table position 
can be obtained in two strokes. The red ball and the object white are a quarter 
of an inch or less apart and are pointing to that part of the top cushion which 
lies right behind the spot. From the position of the cue ball the centre-pocket 
in-off is the easiest of strokes. Moreover, the object white prevents: the ‘red 
from travelling up the table so that it is held practically where it was previous 
to the stroke being played, or it may even travel a short distance towards the 
pocket. By playing the in-off with sufficient strength to make the object 
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white travel up to the top cushion, as 
shown by the intersected line on the 
diagram, perfect top-of-the-table posi- 
tion can be gained next stroke as the 
result of a centre-pocket pot of well- 
judged strength. If the in-off shown on 
Diagram 488 be played from the D, the 
same result can be obtained as when 
playing from the position shown on the 
diagram. When playing from the D, 
however, care must be taken that the 
red catches the object white pretty full, 
otherwise the red may easily follow the 
cue ball into the pocket. 

In the strokes shown on Diagrams 
486, 487, and 485 the object balls 
are only about a quarter of an 
inch apart, but even should they be 
two inches apart the first ball will stop 
dead practically at the very moment it 
touches the other, provided that the 
contact between the balls is a full one. 
In these centre-pocket in-offs it is 
naturally, however, much casier to 
ensure a full contact between the object 
balls when the balls are very close to 
each other than when they are a couple 
of inches or so apart. In fact, when 
the balls are only a quarter of an inch 
apart and situated as shown on Diagrams 
486, 487, and 488, the in-off cannot be 
made without a very nearly full contact 
taking place between the object balls. 
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DIAGRAM 488.—An_ in-off from the red 
driving the object white up to the top 
cushion behind the spot. The red may be 
Jeft for a centre-pocket pot or in-off. The 
intersected line drawn at right angles to the 
direction in which the object balls are 
pointing shows the direction in which the 
red ball will travel—either to the right or 
left—when it does not take the olject ball 
quite full, 


CHAPTER XXI. 
TOP-POCKET IN-OFFS. 


A break off the red ball, when it 
reaches any respectable dimensions, is 
almost always composed of both centre- 
pocket and top-pocket in-offs. It is 
true that the in-offs into the centre 
pockets generally far outnumber those 
into the top pockets, but no matter how 
good the player may be, his centre- 
pocket play is bound to be varied by 
occasional top-pocket strokes when his 
attention for any length of time is con- 
fined solely to the red ball. Indeed, 
during the course of a break off the red 
it will sometimes happen that a good 
player has to play three or four con- 
secutive top-pocket in-offs before he can 
bring the ball once more into the zone 
for centre-pocket in-offs. Generally 
speaking, good players when playing a 
top-pocket in-off during a break off the 
red ball play to leave the red in the zone 
for centre-pocket in-offs. Sometimes, 
however, such a stroke is not easily 
possible, but when this is the case the 
in-off can generally be plaved in such a 
manner as to leave the ball in position 
for another top-pocket in-off. In this 
chapter on TOP-POCKET IN-OFFS typical 
examples of both kinds of strokes will therefore be discussed, but before 
proceeding with these, a few examples of more or less simple strokes to leave 
top-pocket positions will first be illustrated. 

Diagram 489 shows position fcr a centre-pocket in-off. This in-off can be 
made quite easily by a thinner than half-ball stroke, but such a stroke would give 
the red ball very bad direction. If, however, the in-off be played by means of 
a run-through stroke, the red ball will rebound from the cushion into the open, 
and provided that good strength be used it may be left near the central line of 
the table—as shown by the intersected line on the diagram—in good position 
for a top-pocket in-off from the D. 

Diagram 4go illustrates how by means of a thin in-off into the centre pocket 
the red bail can be left near the central line of the table in good position for a 
top-pocket in-off from the D. No side is required, but the stroke must be 
played without much pace, otherwise the object ball will travel too far to leave 
any in-off to continue with. 

Diagram 491 illustrates how by means of a thin in-off into a top pocket the red 
may be left in close proximity to the central line of the table, and thus well 


DIAGRAM 489.—A_ centre-pocket run- 
through in-off to leave a top pocket in-off. 
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situated for a top-pocket in-off from the 
D. Asinthe stroke shown on Diagram 
490, this in-off must be played without 
much pace in order that the red may 
travel but a short distance. 

Diagram 492 shows simple in-offs to 
leave another in-off into the same 
pocket. In both cases the contact with 
the red has to be a thin one, but it is 
easily judged owing to the cue ball being 
so near the object ball. These strokes 
must, however, be played quite gently, 
otherwise the red ball will rebound too 
far from the cushion to leave another 
in-off. No side is necessary for these 
in-offs. The rest is required for the 
in-off into the left pocket, but this 
should not really make the stroke any 
more difficult. 





DIAGRAM 491.—A thin top-pocket in-off to 

leave the object ball in position for another 

top-pocket in-off. Red ball 324 inches from 

the top cushion and 32 inches from the side 

cushion. Cue ball 323 inches from the top 

cushion and 27$ inches from the side 
cushion. 
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DIAGRAM 490.—A thin centre-pocket in-oft 
to leave the object ball in position for a top- 
pocket in-off. Red ball on the central line 
of the table and 54 inches from the top 
cushion. Cue ball 284 inches from the side 
cushion and 55¥ inches from the top cushion 


Diagram 493 shows similar-looking 
positions to the ones shown on Diagram 
492, but there is a considerable differ- 
ence between these positions, for 
whereas the only sound way of playing 
the in-offs on Diagram 492—when play- 
ing to leave another in-off—is by means 
of a gentle thin stroke which hardly 
moves the red, the in-offs on Diagram 
493 may either be played by quite a 
gentle stroke to leave the red ball close 
to the pocket—as illustrated by the in- 
off into the right pocket—or by means 
of a medium-pace stroke to bring the 
ball into the centre of the table, as 
illustrated by the in-off into the left 
pocket. In Diagram 493 the cue ball, 
in both positions, is much nearer the 
side cushion than it is in the positions 
shown on Diagram 492 and this allows 
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of the red ball being steered into the 
middle of the table, provided the contact 
between the balls is not too full. In 
the positions shown on Diagram 492 the 
red ball cannot be directed to the centre 
of the table. 

Although in the positions shown on 
Diagram 493 there is a choice of either 
a gentle stroke or a medium-pace 
stroke, there is not much to choose 
between the strokes. The gentle stroke 
it is true leaves a certainty to continue 
with, but long-distance strokes with the 
object ball near the pocket, however 
easy just as strokes, do not always lead 
to good after-position, unless the player 
is very capable. In playing from the dis- 
tance of the D, many players although 
they get the in-off all right, often 


DIAGRAM 493.—Two simple top-pocket 
in-offs. The red can either be left close to 
the pocket or else brought down the centre 
of the table. Position A—Red ball 2 inches 
from the top cushion and 5 inches from the 
side cushion, Cue ball 18 inches from the 
top cushion and 5% inches from the side 
‘cushion. 


DIAGRAM 492.—Two very gentle top- 

cket in-offs to leave the red in position 

or another in-off from the D. Position 

A—Red ball 1 inch from the top cushion 

and 11 inches from the side cushion. Cue 

ball 124 inches from the top cushion and 20 
inches from the side cushion. 


catch the object ball fuller or thinner 
than they intended, and thus give it a 
line of travel totally different from the 
one played for. Also, they often bring 
the ball much farther down the table 
than they want to, or else err the other 
way and hardly bring it down at all. 
Thus, through various reasons, bad 
position may result from a long-distance 
in-off into a top pocket when the object 
ball is near the pocket. 

When playing the in-off with: medium 
pace, as illustrated by the in-off into the 
left pocket on Diagram 493, it is easy to 
control the running of the red ball by 
reason of the cue ball being so close to 
it, and for the same reason, it is much 
easier to ensure a correct contact than 
when playing from the distance of the 
D. The intersected line on the diagram 
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shows how good direction may be given 
the object ball, and how position may be 
left for a top-pocket in-off from the D. 
When. the stroke is played in this 
manner, even should the strength be 
somewhat badly judged, with the result 
that the red travels considerably farther 
than intended, position for a centre- 
pocket in-off will in all probability be 
left, provided that the ball does not 
travel very much past the centre pockets 
and provided also that it travels on or 
close to the intersected line shown on 
the diagram. 

Diagram 494 shows a couple of 
simple strokes to leave position for a 
top-pocket in-off. The stroke into the 
left pocket requires just sufficient 
strength to cause the object ball to 
rebound about 1o or 12 inches from the 
side cushion, but though the stroke is 





DIAGRAM 495.—An ordinary long top- 

eerie in-off trom the D showing the red 

1] taking the side cushion a long way from 
the top pocket, 


D1AGRAM 494.—Two easy top-pocket 

in-offs, The one into the left pocket 

requires pretty exact strength to leave 
another in-off. 


easy enough, it requires playing with 
care, for should the ball remain too near 
the cushion, or rebound too strongly, 
position will be lost, and not much 
latitude exists for good strength. 

The in-off into the right pocket 
illustrates how by means of good 
strength the object ball may be sent to 
the vicinity of the central line of the 
table, and far enough down the table to 
leave position for a top-pocket in-off 
from the D. With the balls as shown 
on Diagram 494, the in-off is a simple 
half-ball stroke without side, and the 
angle is such that the object ball can 
easily be made to travel in the direction 
indicated by the intersected line. 

When playing a top-pocket in-off from 
the red, a good player (assuming that 
the object white is in baulk or has been 
lost) generally plays to bring the ball 
down the table to leave a centre-pocket 
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in-off to continue with. Especially is 
this the case when the in-off is of such a 
nature that the object ball must strike 
two or more cushions before it can come 
into position for a centre-pocket in-off. 
Diagram 495 illustrates an ordinary 
long half-ball top-pocket in-off from the 
D, and the intersected line shows the 
manner in which the object ball will 
travel as the result of a half-ball contact. 
Plenty of pace is required for this long 
in-off even on a fast table, for before the 
object ball can travel into position for a 
centre-pocket in-off it has to strike three 
cushions, and each contact considerably 
reduces its speed. In playing this in-off 
the cue ball should be struck above the 
centre and no side should be used. 
Diagram 496 illustrates another top- 
pocket in-off. Here, it will be noticed 
the object ball strikes the side cushion 


———— 


. 
*| 





DtaGRaAM 497.—A long top-pocket in-off 

from the D which may result in a six-shot 

being made. Red ball 24 inches from the 

side cushion and 634 inches from the top 
cushion. 
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DIAGRAM 496.—An ordinary long top- 

pocket in-off from the D showing the red 

ball taking the side cushion pretty high up. 

Compare the area enclosed by the red 

ball’s line of travel with the similar area 
on Diagram 495. 


considerably higher up than in Diagram 
495, but as it also strikes the top 
cushion considerably nearer the pocket, 
its line of travel is such that perfect 
position for a centre-pocket in-off can 
be left as the result of a good-strength 
stroke. As before, the cue ball should 
be struck above the tentre and without 
any side, and plenty of pace must be 
used in order to bring the object ball 
into position for a centre-pocket in-off. 
Diagram 497 shows how a six-shot 
will sometimes result when playing to 
bring the red down the table for a centre- 
pocket in-off from the D. This six-shot 
is, as a rule, only on when the red ball 
takes the side cushion pretty high up, 
though from many positions the object 
ball may strike the side cushion high up 
and yet not go anywhere near the centre 
pocket. Very few  players—good 
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amateurs included—ever seek to avoid this insidious six-shot, for the simple 
reason that it does not frequently take place. In the position shown on 
Diagram 497 the in-off might be played as a half-ball stroke twenty times with- 
out the red ball once entering the centre pocket, even though the red ball be so 
situated that a true half-ball stroke may at any time result in a six-shot being 
made. When playing half-ball strokes—-especially with the cue ball a long way 
from the object ball—the object ball is very seldom indeed taken exactly half- 
ball and very slight differences of contacts appreciably alter the direction given 
to the object ball, and contacts with cushions still further alter the ultimate 
direction of the object ball. Slight differences of contact when playing half- 
ball strokes do not, however, appreciably affect the path of the cue ball. In 
fact, an object ball can often be taken appreciably fuller or thinner than half- 
ball without an in-off being missed although the object ball will be given a line 
of direction totally different from that which results from a true half-ball stroke. 
Again, a stroke that would result in a six-shot on one table may not result in a 
six-shot on another table, even though played from exactly the same position 
of the cue ball and object ball and by means of exactly the same contact. This 
is owing to the cushions of different tables throwing different angles, especially 
when plenty of pace is used. Further, a position that may result in a six-shot 
being made with ivory balls is not likely to result in a six-shot with bonzoline 
balls, and vice versa a position that may result in a six-shot being made with 
bonzoline balls is not likely to result in a six-shot with ivory balls. This is 
because the bonzoline half-ball angle for top-pocket in-offs from the D with the 
object ball a long way from the pocket is different from the ivory half-ball angle, 
and consequently the spotting of the cue ballin the D is not the same with both 
balls. 

In the position shown on Diagram 497 all danger of a six-shot may be averted 
by playing what may be termed a thinnish half-ball stroke and by this means 
causing the object ball to strike the side cushion farther from the top pocket than 
it would as the result of a half-ball stroke. When the stroke ts played this way 
just a little running side should be used to counteract the slightly less than half- 
ball contact. Played by means of this running-side thinnish half-ball stroke the 
in-off is, however, made considerably more difficult than the ordinary plain half- 
ball stroke, and generally speaking it is perhaps as well to take the risk of the 

six-shot—even though the double stroke may mean bad position to continue 
with—owing to the odds always being very greatly against its being made. 
The six-shot may, of course, always be avoided by using a much slower stroke 
than when playing to bring the object ball into position for centre-pocket play. 
If the strength is well judged, the object ball may be left in the upper half of 
the table in good" position for a top-pocket in-off. Such a stroke, however, 
requires well handling. 

Asa rule, when an object ball is driven round the table to leave a centre-pocket 
in-off as the result of a long top-pocket in-off, the ensuing in-off is into the 
centre pocket on the same side of the table as the pocket into which 
the long in-off has been made. Diagrams 495 and 496 are_ typical 
examples of this. When, however, the top- -pocket in-off is played from an 
object ball very low down the table—that is for a top-pocket in-off —especially 
if the ball is on or close to the central line of the table, the resulting position is 
different, and if the object ball is brought far enough down the table to leave a 

centre-pocket in-off, the in-off will generally be into the centre pocket on the oppo- 
site side of the table to the top pocket into which the long in-off has been made. 
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Diagram 498 is an example of such a 
top-pocket in-off. Here, the red ball is 
on the central line of the table and on a 
spot four inches above the centre spot. 
Owing to its being so low down, the 
half-ball in-off throws it on to the side 
cushion quite a long way from the top 
cushion, and in consequence of this the 
other side cushion is struck at a point 
quite a long way from the centre pocket, 
and this precludes the possibility of an 
in-off into this pocket being left to 
continue with, When, however, the 
object ball travels as far as shown on 
the diagram, an ordinary in-off into the 
other centre pocket will be left. But 
in order to bring the object ball into 
position for this centre-pocket 1n-off, the 
top-pocket in-off has to be plaved with 
plenty of pace even on a fast table, 





D1aGRAM 498.—A long top-pocket in-off 

from the D. Red ball on the central line 

of the table and on a spot 4 inches above the 
centre spot. 





DiaGRAmM 499.—A difficult long top- pocket 
‘in-off from the D. Red ball on the central 
line of the table and on a spot 13inches below 
the centre enot, The red ball is just a little 
the table for a centre-pocket 

in-off, 


owing to the distance which the object 
ball has to travel. In this stroke, too, 
the contact with the side cushions checks 
the speed of the object ball to a some- 
what greater extent than is the case 
with the in-offs illustrated on Diagrams 
495 and 496; this is, owing to 
the angle at which the object ball 
strikes the side cushion being less 
acute in the former case than it is in the 
latter. Ona slow table it is impossible 
to bring the object ball far enough down 
the table to leave a centre pocket in-off 
to continue with, unless resort is had to 
banging pace, and banging pace may 
easily result in the stroke being missed.. 
This in-off should be played with plenty, 
of top and the cue ball should be spotted 
as far back im the D as the angle will 
allow. Spotting as far as possible from 
the object ball makes it easier to judge 
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the angle whenever the distance the cue ball has to travel after its contact with 
the object ball is considerably greater than the distance it has to travel previous 
to the contact. The stroke should be played without any side. 

Diagram 499 shows a top-pocket in-off of a similar nature to the one shown 
en Diagram 498. This in-off is, however, considerably more difficult owing to 
the object ball being so much nearer to baulk. In fact, the limit of nearness to the 
D for a top-pocket in-off is almost reached here, for with the object ball another 
inch nearer the D line a centre-pocket in-off would be on with bonzoline balls by 
means of a half-ball stroke with plenty of running side, though just not on with 
average ivory balls. Like the in-off illustrated on Diagram 498, this in-off 
should be played with plenty of top and without: any side and the cue ball should 
be spotted as far back in the Das the angle will allow. A_ fast stroke 1s 
necessary to bring the object ball well down the table again. Both this in-off 
and the one shown on Diagram 408 will often result in a very similar position 
being left for the next stroke. 

Owing to the red ball being situated on the central line of the table in the 
strokes shown on Diagrams 498 and 499 the in-off is, of course, exactly the same 
kind of stroke for either top pocket. 
When, however, the object ball, though 
very low down the table for top-pocket 
in-olfs, is not on the central line though 
still near it, the top-pocket in-offs— 
when both are on—are of a somewhat 
different nature. 

Diagram soo will help to make this 
clear. If the left top pocket be chosen 
for the in-off the cue ball must 
necessarily be spotted on or close to the 
extreme end of the D, and consequently 
the angle cannot be judged nearly as 
well as when the cue ball is spotted ata 
ereater distance from the object ball. 
On the other hand the in-off into the 
right top pocket admits of the cue ball 
being spotted on the semicircle of the 
D at a considerable distance from the 
D line. Again, an in-off into the right 
top-pocket is into a slightly more open 
pocket than an in-off into the left top 
pocket. Thus in every way the in-off 
into the right pocket is less difficult than 
the one into the left pocket. 

In-offs of the nature of the ones 
shown on Diagrams 498, 499, and 500 
D1aGRAM 500.——A difficult long top-pocket are seldom made by the ordinary player. 


in-off from the D. Red ball 31 inches from Failure more often than not arises from 
the side cushion and §9 inches from the 





; ae rier 
baulk line. The in-off is on into either top making the angle too ‘“ narrow ~ as at 1S 
pocket, but the angle for the right top generally termed. The proof of this 1s 
pocket can be more easily judged owing to that when the in-off is missed the cue 
this angle allowing of the cue ball being ball generally meets the side cushion 


laced at a greater distance from the object : 
ll than is the case with the angle for the before the top cushion. Therefore, 


left top pocket. | when playing any of these long in-c™ 
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if any uncertainty exists as to correct 
spotting for the cue ball, it is as well to 
spot on the wide side. When these 
strokes are played at a fast pace—as 
they must be, if the object ball is to be 
brought down the table again—plenty 
of top is essential, else the pace of the 
stroke may easily throw the cue ball off 
too much. Without top, these in-offs 
approximate to forcing strokes. 

In all the top-pocket in-offs so far 
described the object ball is thrown on to 
the side cushion and must strike three 
cushions before it can come far enough 
down the table to leave position for a 
centre-pocket in-off. When, however, 
the top-pocket in-off is of such a nature 
that the object hall strikes the top 
cushion before the side cushion, only 





DIAGRAM Sor1.—A top-pocket in-off from 
the D. The cbject ball by reason of its 
striking the top cushion before the side 
cushion only strikes two cushions before 
coming into position for centre-pocket play 





DIAGRAM 502.—An ordinary long top- 

pocket in-off from the D illustrating the 

distance that the object ball has to travel 

before it comes into position for centre- 

pocket play. Compare this stroke with the 
one illustrated on Diagram 503. 


two cushions are struck and the object 
ball has far less distance to travel before 
it comes into position for centre-pocket 
play than is the case with the three- 
cushion strokes. 

Diagram sor illustrates one of these 


. top-pocket in-offs—quite a common 


stroke--wherein the object ball only 
strikes two cushions. Not onlv has the 
object ball far less distance to travel 
before it enters the zone for centre- 
pocket in-offs, when it strikes two 
cushions instead of three, but its speed 
is naturally less checked by two contacts 
with a cushion than it is when three 
cushions are struck, consequently con+ 
siderably less strength is required 
to bring the ball into position for 
a centre-pocket in-off when playing 
an in-off of the nature of the one shown 
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on Diagram sor than when playing an 
in-off in which the object ball strikes the 
side cushion before the top cushion. 
Many fair players play—or rather try 
to play—all long top-pocket in-offs with 
the same strength, quite regardless of 
whether the stroke will throw the object 
ball on to the side cushion or the top 
cushion first, and are often surprised 
when the object ball happens to come 
into baulk. Diagrams 502 and 503 
show long in-offs into the right top 
pocket, but the strength that is perfect 
for the in-off on Diagram 502 is much 
too great for the in-off on Diagram 503. 
In fact, the object ball has to travel con- 
siderably less distance to enter baulk in 
the stroke shown on Diagram 503 than 
to come into position for a centre- 
pocket in-off in the stroke shown on 
Diagram 502. ‘This can be easily 
proved by measuring and comparing the 
total length of the intersected line on 





DIAGRAM 5§03.—An ordinary long top- 
pocket in-off from the D, illustrating how 
the object ball may easily travel into baulk 
unless much less strength is used than when 
playing top-pocket in-offs which cause the 
object ball to take the side cushion before 
the 1op cushion. If the intersected line be 
measured, its length will be found to be less 
than that of the one on Diagram 502. 


these diagrams. The good player, 





DIAGRAM 504.—-A_ six-shot which leaves 
position for a simple ball-to-ball drop 
cannon. 


therefore, does not play all long top- 
pocket in-offs with the same strength, 
but regulates the strength of the stroke 
according to whether the object ball 
will strike the side cushion or the top 
cushion first. 

Positions for top-pocket in-offs from 
the D are often of such a nature that if 
the in-off be played as an ordinary half- 
ball stroke the possibility always exists 
of the object ball entering the other top 
pocket. When the in-off is from the 
white ball care must, of course, always 
be exercised to prevent the double shot. 
This saving of the object white is really 
high-class play and has already been 
fully dealt with in these pages. When 
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the red is the object ball, a six-shot may 
result in very bad position being left for 
the next stroke, or, on the other hand, 
the leave may be a splendid one. When 
the double shot would leave bad position 
care must be taken to prevent the red 
from going down, but when it would 
leave excellent position the necessity of 
trying to keep the red out of the pocket 
vanishes in a great degree. 

Diagram 504 illustrates how a six- 
shot may leave perfect position to con- 
tinue with, as with the red on the spot an 
easy drop cannon would be on from the 
D. In all these six-shot positions, how- 
ever, even though the in-off be made, the 
red ball will not always enter the pocket. 
Sometimes it will go in, but often it will 
strike the top cushion or the side 
cushion. When no attempt is made to 
prevent a six-shot, if the red does not 








DIAGRAM 505.—A six-shot position. When 
the object ball instead of entering the pocket 
catches the upper angle of the pocket it is 
thrown on to the lower angle whence it is 
thrown across the table. The intersected 
line gives an idea of the object ball’s line of 
travel and is not intended to denote the 
distance the ball travels, as this depends on 
the strength of the stroke. 





i 


ey 


DIAGRAM 506.—A six-shot position. When 
the object ball instead of entering the pocket 
catches the lower angle of the pocket it is 
thrown on to the upper angle whence it 
travels down the table towards baulk, 


“taken first. 


enter the pocket it will generally strike 
the cushion very close to ‘the pocket, 
often catching the angles, though by 
good play it can always be kept a safe 
distance from the pocket. A danger 
lurks in all these six-shot positions when 
no attempt is made to avoid the double 
shot, for when the red catches the angles. 
of the pocket the result may be a very 
had leave. 

Diagram 505 shows how the red may 
travel when the top cushion angle Is. 
The ball rebounds on to the 
side cushion angle and is then thrown 
across the table. 

Bad enough as it may he when the 
top-cushion angie is taken first, the re- 
sult is often still more disastrous when 
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the object ball takes the side-cushion 
angle before the top-cushion angle. 

Diagram 506 illustrates this and shows 
how the object ball is thrown from one 
angle to the other and then down the 
table. As these in-offs are generally 
played with a fair amount of speed the 
object ball nearly always goes into baulk 
when it strikes the side cushion angle 
first, notwithstanding the check to its 
speed which it receives from the contact 
with the angles of the pocket. The line 
of the ball’s travel to baulk may vary 
considerably from that shown on Dia- 
gram 506, different lines of travel 
resulting from contacts with different 
points on the top-cushion angle. 

In playing the in-off shown on Dia- 
gram 504 even though playing for the 
six-shot and not trying to avoid it, it is 
as well to play the stroke without very 
much pace in order to avoid the possi- 
bility of the red entering baulk should it 
happen to catch the angles of the pocket. 





Diagram 507 shows the red in position ee 
for a top-pocket in-off from the D and DIAGRAM 507.—A long top-pocket in-off 
the object white in position for the from the D, instead of a simple centre- 


easiest of shots into the centre pocket. pocket in-off from the white, 


With the balls so located—and the 

position with slight variations is a constantly recurring one—the moderate 
player plays the centre-pocket in-off. The good player, on the other hand, plays 
an in-off from the red, and his reason for doing so is because with a ball well 
situated near a centre pocket he has a strong reserve capital to fall back upon 
in time of need. When playing top-pocket in-offs with the object ball situated 
well below the pyramid spot there is not very much choice as to the 
direction that can be given to the ball. It is true that a good player may give 
the object ball a different direction than it will take as the result of a half-ball 
stroke by purposely taking it slightly fuller or thinner than half-ball, but to do 
this he has to make the stroke much more difficult than a plain half-ball stroke 
and at the most the latitude that exists for giving the object ball different 
directions of travel is not very great. When, however, a ball is situated near a 
centre pocket, as shown on Diagram 507, it can be sent almost anywhere without 
making the in-off at all difficult. If desired, it can be kept on the same side of 
the table on which it lies previous to the playing of the stroke, or it can be 
thrown into the middle of the table or right to the other side of the table; all 
that is necessary to give the object ball these totally different directions of travel 
being different kinds of contact, varying from one considerably fuller than half- 
ball to one considerably thinner than half-ball accompanied by slightly different 
spottings of the cue ball in the D. Sometimes it may happen that it is not 
practicable to cause the object ball, from which the centre-pocket in-off is 
played, to travel to a particular part of the table in one stroke, but when this is 
+he case the desired position can always be obtained as the result of two or three 
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consecutive centre-pocket in-offs. Then again, by varying the Strength of the 
stroke at which a simple centre-pocket in-off is played, the object ball can either 
be brought down the table again for another centre-pocket in-off or else it can 
be left at the top of the table or at some intermediate position between the 
centre pockets and the top of the table. Thus, should the in-off from the red 
into the top pocket, though successful as a stroke, result in the object ball 
coming to rest in a very bad position either by reason of incorrect contact or of 
poor strength, good position can be quite easily recovered by the medium of the 
centre-pocket in-off from the white. In fact, a centre-pocket in-off position from 
the D may be likened toa trump card at solo whist or bridge, for the billiard 
player regains position by this in-off just as the card player takes the lead again 
with a trump. Card playing is, however, entirely mental and a really good 
player can play hour after hour without making a single mistake, but he has 
absolutely no control over the cards which he receives, and whether he gets good 
or bad cards 1s a circumstance which is entirely relegated to chance. So much 
so is this the case, that a poor player who sits down to a game of cards will get 
up a winner provided fortune has favoured him with a long run of good cards, 
whereas a good player will get up a loser after an equally long run of bad 
hands. Jn billiards it is quite different, for though it is a sine qua non that 
a player must have a very sound knowledge before he can become a really expert 
cueist, ability to make all kinds of strokes is the chief factor in the game. A 
card plaver with a bad hand is absolutely helpless. He looks at the cards and 
knows at once that he must pay. A billiard player with the balls very badly 
situated may bring off some brilliant stroke and then make a big break. On 
the other hand, a billiard player, no matter how expert he may be nor how 
thorough is his knowledge of the game, cannot play stroke after stroke with 
perfection for any length of time. The better a player is, the fewer faulty strokes 
will he make, but absolute perfection must always represent the unattainable. 
Stevenson makes a few 500 breaks every season, but were he a perfect player he 
would make 500 or more every time his opponent left him good position and on 
every occasion when he succeeded in working the balls into good position from 
an indifferent leave. Even when by superb play he does make a great break it 
almost alwavs happens that he has at least once or twice during the break to 
contend with some awkward position which has resulted from a previous 
imperfect stroke, and quite irrespective of these bad positions which are 
apparent to every spectator in the room there are other and more numerous 
occasions when Stevenson does not get a stroke in quite the manner he intended, 
and thus he is frequently aware that his stroke has not been a perfect one judged 
by the high standard of his own play. 
With amateurs the bad strokes—only taking into account actual scoring 
strokes—are as a rule more numerous than the good ones, and even amateurs 
who play well enough to occasionally reach three figures rarely make a hundred 
break that does not contain several shots that are very faulty as regards the 
strength of the stroke or the direction imparted to the object ball or balls. 
When, however, a ball has been sent into some safe place as the result of a 
poorly-played in-off, good position can, as a rule, be easily recovered when the 
other object ball is well situated for a centre-pocket in-off. It no doubt requires 
a certain amount of courage to play a long top-pocket in-off when an easy 
centre-pocket in-off also presents itself, but provided that a player 1s sufficiently 
capable to play long in-offs with a fair amount of certainty he will gain far more 
than he will lose by playing the top-pocket in-off in preference to the centre- 
pocket in-off—more especially will this be the case when the red ball is in 
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position for the top-pocket in-off and the 

white ball for the centre-pocket in-off. 

Often, as the result of playing a top- 

pocket in-off in preference to a centre- 

pocket in-off a player will get ideal posi- 

tion with both balls well situated for 

centre-pocket play. 
Diagram 508 shows how an object 

ball that has been sent into some very 

bad location can be brought into play 

again by the agency of a centre-pocket 

in-off. An object ball may travel into 

the position occupied by the red ball on 

Diagram 508 as the result of a top- 

pocket in-off, owing to its having come 

into contact with the angles of the 

pocket (see Diagram 506). 
Sometimes it will be inexpedient to try 

and get a badly-positioned ball into play 

again as the result of a single centre- 7 

pocket in-off, but when this is the case Ew 

the desired recovery can always be 

effected by means of two or three of 

these in-olis. In Diagram 508 if the 





position of the object white were such Bh cera aa Ee EE EEN 
that to cut it to the other side of the DiaGRAM 508 —A_ centre-pucket _in-off 
tablevas-well ae bring = nearly dows to from the white, bringing the white down the 


; : table to the vicinity of the red in order to 
the baulk line would mean making the bring the oe into play. 


in-off a difficult or an uncertain stroke, 

ali that should be played for ought to be to bring the ball far enough down the 
table for another centre-pocket in-off. Then by means of a second in-off it may 
be quite easy to give the object ball the desired direction of travel. A very good 
axiom in billiards is: Never try and obtain by means of one difficult stroke a 
position that can be obtained by means of two simple strokes. 

A stroke that not infrequently has to be played is an in-off {rom the red on the 
pyramid spot. Whenever the red after being potted cannot be placed on the 
billiard spot owing to the object ball being either on or close to this spot it has 
to go on the pyramid spot.* Thus when the object white happens to be very 
near the billiard spot, the careful player, if he is going to play to pot the red, 
always first ascertains whether it can afterwards go on the spot, or at least 
forms on opinion as to whether it can or cannot go there. If the red clearly 
cannot be placed on the spot and at the same time no six-shot is on, the only 
game to play for, asarule, is to leave position for a cannon or else to leave the 
cue ball well situated for an in-off from the white. Should the object white 
happen to be right on the billiard spot or almost on it— preferably below the spot 
than above it—and the pot is into a top pocket, it is often quite a simple stroke 
to leave the cue ball well situated for a cross in-off from she white. When z 
six-shot is quite an easy stroke it is always a good one to plav, for the following 
stroke is a simple top-pocket in-off from the red on the pyramid spot. 





* When the red cannot be placed on either the billiard spct or the pyramid spot it goes on the centre spot, 
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This in-off from the red on the pyramid spot is described in books on billiards 
as a half-bali stroke—with ivory balls—from the extreme end of the D, and from 
this it might easily be inferred that unless the cue ball be spotted at the extreme 
end of the D the in-off cannot be made by means of a plain half-ball stroke. Were 
it only possible to get the in-off by means of a plain half-ball stroke from the end 
of the D line it would be a somewhat strange coincidence that two arbitrary 
positions on the table—for both the pyramid spot and the end of the D line could 
conceivably occupy different positions (and as a matter of fact the D line was 
not always its present length)—should form the exact angle with a corner pocket 
for a half-ball in-off. The extreme end of the D line is, however, not the only 
position from which an in-off from a ball on the pyramid spot may be made by 
means of a half-ball stroke. If the cue ball be placed on the baulk line on a 
spot quite an inch from the end of the D and outside the D, it will be found on 
trial that with average ivory balls the in-off is still a plain half-ball stroke, and a 
trial will also demonstrate that if instead the cue ball be placed on the D line two 
inches from the extremity of the line, the in-off is still a half-ball stroke. The 
question may at once he raised as to how 
can a top-pocket in-off, with the object 
ball so far from a pocket, be a half-ball 
stroke from each of two positions three 
inches apart on the baulk line. The 
answer is that the corner pocket exactly 
faces the pyramid spot and therefore an 
in-off from a ball situated on this spot is 
into a perfectly open pocket and this 
allows of a considerable amount of lati- 
tude in the cue ball’s line of travel to the 
pocket. The ball may travel direct to 
the centre of the pocket or it may enter 
the pocket after striking the top-cushion 
angle or the side-cushion angle. This 
latitude for the cue ball’s line of travel to 
a pocket exists to a greater or less extent 
in all in-offs, but is always greatest 
when the pocket is as open as it is 
possible for it to be. 

Diagram 509 shows half-ball in-offs— 
with average ivory balls—from the 
red on the pyramid spot, from two 
spots on the baulk line three inches 
apart. In one case the cue ball is ona spot 
on the D line two inches from the end of 
the D, and in the other case on a spot 
on the baulk line—outside the D—one 
inch from the end of the D line (27,in. 
DiaGRAM 509.—An in-off from the red on balls placed on these spots will be }%in. 


the pyramid spot. This in-off can be made : 
by means of : plain half-ball stroke with apart). For the reason already given 





average ivory balls, whether the cue ball be the in-off is a simple half-ball stroke 
spotted on the baulk line on a spot one from either position of the cue ball, and 
inch from the end of the D and outside the to the striker it may appear that the ball 
D, or whether it be spotted on a spot on the goes cleanly into the pocket from either 


D line two inches from the end of the D, or : 
on any intermediate place between these spotting of the cue ball. True half-ball 


two extremes, contacts played at the same pace must, 
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however, give the cue ball different 
lines of travel when played from 
different spottings of the cue ball, and a 
close examination would prove that even 
when the ball does not touch either. 
angle of the pocket it is much nearer one 
angle than the other at the moment that 
it falls into the pocket. On Diagram 
509 two considerably different lines of 
travel to the pocket are shown. 

Diagram 510 shows the object ball’s 
line of travel as the result of a half-ball 
in-off from the red on the pyramid spot 

layed from the extreme end of the D. 

ood strength will bring the ball down 
to the vicinity of the centre pocket and 
either an in-off or a pot may be left to 
continue with, It is of course impossible 
to give the red hall an exact direction 
owing to the impossibility of ensuring 
an exact half-ball stroke. The very best 
players cannot do this. A good player 
could easily get this in-off twenty times 
consecutively, but there would be a con- 
siderable variation in the red ball’s line \@ Semeeremen CA 
of travel if the results of these twenty — 
strokes were compared, and it is quite a, 
possible that no two results would be renee ea eter ay RHE Uy ene 
exactly alike though several would be end of the 1)—with average ivory balls. 
very similar. When the in-off from the 
red on the pyramid spot is played from | 
the extreme end of the D, as shown on Diagram 510, the object ball does not, as 
a rule, travel down the table after its contact with the top cushion with the best 
possible direction, and unless it should come to rest rather near the pocket there 
will often only be a pot to continue with, notwithstanding that the stroke has 
been played with good strength. When the red comes into position for a pot 
a six-stroke can often be played, and such a stroke, of course, means that the 
player continues with another in-off from the red on the pyramid spot. 
Occasionally, it may happen that the second in-off from the ball on the pyramid 
spot may be followed by a second six-shot and these two strokes may even be 
repeated a third time, but this kind of play though very telling in the score 
cannot be relied upon and can only last for a few strokes. 

If instead of spotting at the extreme end of the D for the in-off from the red on 
the pyramid spot, when playing with ivory balls, the cue ball be placed on a spot 
on the D line three inches from the end of the line, as shown on Diagram 511, 
the in-off will still be a half-ball stroke, provided it be played with a 
little running side—right-hand side in the diagram. _There is a decided 
advantage in spotting well away from the end of the D line when playing this 
in-off from the red on the pyramid spot, for a half-ball stroke will cause the 
object ball to strike the top cushion at a point nearer the corner pocket than it 
does as the result of a half-ball stroke played from the end of the line. The 
nearer to the pocket that the top cushion is struck, the higher up the table will 
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the side cushion be taken, and the 
higher up the table the side cushion is 
taken the better will be the direction 
with which the object ball will travel 
down the table. In Diagram 511 the 
red ball strikes the top cushion about 
18 inches from the pocket and takes 
the side cushion high up the table and 
travels down the table with good 
direction to leave a centre-pocket in-off 
to continue with. 

When playing with bonzoline balls, if 
the cue ball be spotted about three 
inches from the end of the D line, as 
shown on Diagram 511, the in-off from 


the red on the pyramid spot is an 





DIAGRAM 532.—An in-off from the red with 
bonzoline balls—played with running side. 
Cue ball on the D line on a spot 6 inches 
from the extreme end of the D. The 
farther the cue ball is spotted from the end 
of the D the better the red ball’s line of 
travel as the result of a half-ball stroke, 
consequently it is easier to get good position 
for a centre-pocket in-off as the result of an 
in-off from the red on the pyramid spot 
with bonzoline balls os it is with ivory 
balls. 





DIAGRAM 511.—An in-off from the red on 
the pyramid spot with ivory balls— played 
with running side. Cue ball on the D line 
on a spot 3 inches from the extreme end of 
the D. By spotting some distance from the 
end of the D a half-ball stroke gives the red 
ball a better line of travel than is the case 
with a half-ball stroke played from the 
extreme end of the D. 


ordinary  half-ball stroke without 
side, consequently a _ plain  half-ball. 
stroke with bonzoline balls will give the 
object ball a better line of travel than if 
the same stroke be played with ivory 
balls. It is true that the same position 
that is obtained by means of a plain half- 
ball stroke with bonzoline balls can be 
obtained with ivory balls by spotting 
three inches from the end of the D line 
and using running side as already des 
cribed, but a half-ball stroke that has to 
be played with side is never quite as easy 
as a plain half-ball stroke, consequently 
it is a simpler stroke to bring the red 
into good position for a centre-pocket | 
in-off when playing an in-off from the 
red on the pyramid spot with bonzoline 
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balls than it is when playing with ivory 
balls. 

Diagram 512 shows still another 
spotting for the cue ball when playing 
the in-off from the red on the pyramid 
spot. Here the cue vall is placed on a 
spot on the D line six inches from the 
extreme end of the line. From this 
position the in-off is an ordinary half- 
ball stroke with running side when 
playing with bonzoline balls. In fact the 
stroke is exactly the same as the running 
side in-off with ivory balls illustrated 
on Diagram 511. It has already been 
demonstrated that by spotting three 
inches from the end of the D the object 
ball is given a better line of travel than 
is the case when the in-off is played from 
the extrerne end of the D, and for the 
reasons already given, the object ball 
travels with still better direction when 
the in-off is made as the result of a true 
half-ball stroke played from a spot on 
the D line six inches from the end of the 
D. This running-side in-off with the 
cue ball spotted as shown on Diagram 





512 is only practicable with bonzoline DIAGRAM 513.—An in-off from the red on 
balls. It is true it might be made with the pyramid spot. The intersected line 
ivory balls by means of a slow stroke shows the bad line of travel which may be 


1 : : ‘ given the red ball as the result of a fuller 
played with extreme running side, but than half-ball stroke. 


such a stroke is a difficult one and the 

strength at which it would have to be played would mean that the object ball 
could not be brought into position for the centre-pocket in-off from the D, and 
consequently such a stroke may be ignored. 

When playing an in-off from the red on the pyramid spot care must be taken 
not to take the object ball too full, else, even without the in-off being missed, 
the ball may travel down the table with very bad direction, more or less as shown 
on Diagram 513, and this notwithstanding that the cue ball may have been 
spotted a considerable distance from the end of the D line. When the stroke is 
played with running side the in-off will often be made even though the contact 
is nearly three-quarter ball, for the fuller the contact the more powerfully will 
the side on the cue ball assert itself and the more wil! the ball pull to the pocket. 
Even without side the pocket can be gained by varying kinds of contacts, and 
perhaps in no long in-off from the D is the fact, that thinnish half-ball contacts 
and fullish half-ball contacts—as they may be termed—throw the cue ball off at 
almost the same angle, more conclusively demonstrated. 

In top-pocket in-offs from the D just as in centre-pocket in-offs an unlooked- 
for kiss between the object balls will generally be attended with disastrous 
results. Sometimes the after-position may happen to be very good, but when 
this is so it is purely a matter of luck. When playing for a centre-pocket, if 
the ordinary way of playing the in-off is likely to cause a kiss to take place 
between the object ball, the kiss can generally be avoided by playing to take 
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the object ball either fuller or thinner, 
as already described in the chapter on 
CENTRE-POCKET IN-oFFS. Whén play- 
ing top-pocket in-offs with the object 
ball a long way from the pocket this 
method for avoiding a kiss is no longer 
practicable, for top-pocket in-offs from the 
D with the object ball well in the open 
necessitate half-ball contacts, or at 
least contacts which do not differ very 
greatly from half-ball ones, and recourse 
cannot be had to the very thin or very 
full contacts which are so often used by 
good players for centre-pocket in-offs. 
Diagram 514 shows an ordinary long 
top-pocket in-off from the red and the 
intersected line illustrates how the 
object ball—with nothing to intercept 
it~—may be made to travel round the 
table to leave a centre-pocket in-off to 
continue with. It will often happen, 
however, that the second object ball lies 
on or close to the first object ball’s 
probable line of travel, and when this is 
the case a kiss is always likely to occur. 
On Diagram 514 the object white is 





shown near the side cushion and so DIAGRAM 514.—A long in-of from the D. 
situated that an in-off from the red will The intersected line illustrates the manner in 
in all probability cause this ball to kiss as the fa ra ya travel ae the 

th} : ‘ : . table were the object white not in the way. 
i bs hite. It is quite possible to avoid As, however, hese will kiss the white, it 
the kiss, but to attempt to do this cannot be driven round the table to leave a 
would mean playing a difficult and centre pocket in-off. 


uncertain stroke, ana if after all a kiss 

rook place as the result of a stroke played to bring the red ball into position for 
a centre-pocket in-off, the after-position would be entirely relegated to chance. 
The best way to play the in-off shown on Diagram 514 is by means of quite a 
slow stroke in order that the red may travel on to the white without much pace 
and in this way ensure a gentle kiss between the object balls. A gentle kiss 
will leave the object balls pretty near to one another and thus there will bea 
very fair likelihood of an easy cannon—often a simple ball-to-ball one—being 
left to continue with. A good alternative stroke to play is a cannon off the side 
cushion. 

With the balls in the position shown on Diagram 514 it ought to be easily 
apparent to any moderate player that an in-off from the red will in all probability 
cause a kiss to take place between the object balls, but sometimes the position 
is such, that although an in-off is very likely to cause a kiss between the object 
balls, the likelihood of a kiss is not quite so apparent as it is in the stroke 
already discussed. 

Diagram 515 shows such a position. With the white ball out of the way a 
half-ball in-off from the red into the left top pocket, played with sufficient 
strength to leave a centre-pocket in-off to continue with, will cause the red ball 
to travel more or less as shown bv the intersected line, but with the white 
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situated as shown on the diagram a kiss 
can easily occur. It is true that a kiss 
will not always occur, for often the red 
ball will pass in front of or behind the 
white even though the stroke be always 
played the same way. When these 
position-destroying kisses are likely but 
not certain to take place, many players 
do nothing to avoid them but simply 
trust to luck and take all risks. When 
loss of position occurs through one of 
these kisses, the player considers that he 
has experienced very bad luck, though 
he seldom thinks of his good luck when 
no kiss takes place. With the balls 
situated as shown on Diagram 515, all 
risk of a kiss is at once avoided by 
playing the in-off at inuch less pace than 
when playing to bring the object ball 
into position for a centre-pocket in-off 
from the D. 


THE GAME. 





DIAGRAM 515.—A long in-off from the D- 
The intersected line illustrates the manner in 
which the red would travel round the table 
in the ordinary way. With the object white 
situated where it is a kiss, though not a 
certainty, may easily occur. 


DIAGRAM 5§16,—A slow long in-off to leave 


@ Cannon. 


Object balls situated exactly as 
on Diagram 515. 


This alternative stroke is shown on 
Diagram 516, and is a good positional 
stroke, for if the strength is at all good 
an easy cannon—often a_ ball-to-ball 
cannon—will be left and sometimes 
besides the cannon an easy in-off will be 
left as well. The intersected line on 
Diagram 516 illustrates how position 


‘may be left for a cannon. 


Diagram 517 shows a,simple in-off 
from the red, but although a kiss 
between the object balls can quite easily 
be avoided, a careless stroke may cause 
the red to hit the white, and a kiss that 
is not wanted should always be pre- 
vented from happening when this is 
easily possible. In the position shown 
on Diagram 517, a somewhat fuller than 
half-ball contact will prevent any possi- 
bility ofa kiss. | 
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Diagram 518 shows a screw in-off 
from the red. With the object white 
where it is a kiss between the object 
balls may easily take place and be 
attended with disastrous results. The 
kiss is, however, preventable by taking 
the red either appreciably fuller than 
half-ball or somewhat thinner than half- 
ball. In the latter case more screw 
must be used to compensate for the 
thinner contact. 


WIDE TOP-POCKET IN-OFFS. 


Diagram 519 shows what is generally 
termed a wide in-off when playing with 
ivory balls, that is to say the angle of 
deflection from the line of aim has to be 
considerably wider than the ordinary 
plain half-ball angle to allow of the in- 
off being made. There are two ways of 
playing this wide in-off, viz., by a 
forcing stroke or by a half-ball stroke 


Om 


i. 


\ 
\ 
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DIAGRAM 517.—An in-off from the red, 
using a fullish stroke in order to prevent the 
red from kissing the object white. 


with running side. The forcing stroke 
in this position is an unsound one, for 
in the first place it is no easy matter to 
gauge the strength required for the 
angle—and thus too much strength or 
not enough strength may easily be 
employed—and secondly, the pace at 
which the stroke must in any case be 
played renders it impossible to contral 
the running of the object ball. The 
only sound way of playing this in-off is 
by means of a half-ball stroke with 
running side. The spin on the cue ball 
will cause it to pull to the pocket after 
its contact with the object ball as already 
explained in the chapter on stipE. Of 
course, the amount of side has to be 
nicely reguiated and too much side— 
especially when the stroke is played with- 
out much pace—will cause the in-off to be 
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to the 


in order to prevent the red from kissing the ball pulling it on to the side 


white. 


Still, there is a fair amount of latitude 
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for variations in the amount of side in 
these wide in-offs, for if the ball instead 
of going straight into the pocket should 
strike the top-cushion angle the spin on 
the ball will always tend to pull it into 
the pocket. 

The in-off shown on Diagram 519 
although a wide one with ivory balls— 
and consequently requiring running side 
—-ig just an ordinary plain _half-ball 
stroke with bonzoline balls (or at most 
requires very little side), and is thus a 
considerably easier stroke with these 
balls than it is with ivory balls. But 
although this in-off is just an ordinary 
half-ball stroke with bonzoline balls, 


in-off is a wide one and one that requires 


oe 
/ @: 


running side even when using bonzoline 


balls, 





DiaGRAM 520.—-A wide top-pocket in-off 

from the D—with bonzoline balls. Red ball 

40 inches from the top cushion and 274 

inches from the side cushion. Cue ball 

extreme end ofthe D. With ivory balls this 
in-off is a forcing stroke. 


se | 
positions constantly occur wherein the | 
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DIAGRAM 519.—A wide top-pocket in-off 

from the D—with ivory balls. Red ball 

40 inches from the top cushion and 283 inches 

from the side cushion. Cue ball extreme 
end of the D. 


Diagram 520 shows one of these 
positions. With ivory balls the in-off 
could only be made by means of a 
forcing stroke, but with bonzoline balls 
the in-off is a half-ball stroke if played 
with plenty of running side. The fact 
that positions constantly occur from 
which an in-off is quite on as a half-ball 
stroke with running side when playing 
with bonzoline balls, and from which an 
in-off cannot be made by the same 
method of play with ivory balls, is a 
most convincing proof of how im- 
measurably superior bonzoline balls are 
for in-off play, which as already stated 
is, and must ever remain the backbone 
of the ordinary amateur’s game. More 
especially is this the case when it is 
remembered that ivory balls have no 
compensating advantage over bonzoline 
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balls when it comes to very thin strokes. Any thin stroke—no matter how 
thin—which is possible with ivory balls is just as possible with bonzoline balls, 
for the thinner the contact between the cue ball and the object ball, the less is 
the difference between the throw-off angle of ivory balls and bonzoline balls, 
until in extremely fine strokes the difference altogether disappears. It can 
easily be understood that if the cue ball grazes the object ball so finely that it 
hardly moves it, the cue ball’s deflection from the line of aim will be just as 
slight with bonzoline balls as with ivory balls ; in fact, were the contact as fine 
as theoretically possible—in this case the contact would not be visible to the 
eye nor audible to the ear—the cue ball would not be detlected from the line of 
aim at all or at least the deflection would only be theoretical and neither visible 
nor measurable. A contact has, however, not to be by any means as thin as 
this in order that all difference between bonzoline halls and ivory balls, as 
1egards the throw-off angle, may disappear, and thus extremely thin strokes are 
no more difficult with bonzoline balls than with ivory balls. Again, when an 
in-off is a very thin one, there is often a possibility that thin as the contact has 
to be, the stroke may be missed by reason of the cogtact being too thin, and 
thus a thin stroke is often very difficult, not because the contact has to bea very 
thin one, but because it has to be a very exact one. An in-off into a top pocket 
from the D by means of a thin contact, is, when the object hall is a long way 
from the pocket, far too difficult a stroke to be played by any player, and even 
though in such a stroke the cue ball’s angle of deflection from the line of aim 
might be slightly less with ivory balls 
than with bonzoline balls this would not 
make the stroke any easier with one kind 
of ball than with the other, for the diffi- 
culty of such a stroke lies not in taking 
the object ball thinly enough, but in 
ensuring an extremely exact contact. As 
regards the in-off game therefore—and 
this is the game of the good amateur as 
well as of the ordinary amateur—the 
superiority of bonzoline balls over ivory 
balls cannot be seriously questioned, for 
against the tremendous advantage which 
the bonzoline bal! has over the ivory ball 
for all wide-angle strokes, the ivory ball 
cannot claim anything like an equal 
advantage in thin-stroke positions. 
Diagram 521 illustrates a still wider 
in-off than the one shown on Diagram 
520. Here, even with bonzoline balls, 
the in-off cannot be made by means of a 
running-side stroke, and a forcing 
stroke must be resorted to. This in-off 
by means of a forcing stroke is not 
exactly a difficult one, but it is always 
an uncertain one owing to the difficulty 
a of correctly gauging the strength 
Diack aM §21.—A forcing in-off from the D. required. No side should be used as 
See side does not pull the cue ball at all when 


1es from the side cushion. Cue ball eee ; , 
at or near the end of the D. it is travelling at high pace. By 
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playing without any side it is far easier 
to ensure the half-ball striking which is 
sO necessary in strokes of this nature. 
Owing to the pace at which the stroke 
must be played it is impossible to control 
the running of the object ball, never- 
theless the stroke will often result in 
the ball coming to rest in the open part 
of the table and with it there, an easy 
in-off from the D will generally be on. 
Diagram 522 illustrates a top-pocket 
in-off played in such a manner as to 
leave an easy centre-pocket in-off for 
the next stroke. Such a stroke, though 
it cannot really be called a difficult one, 
is one over which many very fair 
amateurs often come to gyief. They, of 
course, get the in-off—which is quite 
simple just as a stroke—all right, but 


DIAGRAM 522.—An easy top-pocket in-off, 
Played as a half-ball stroke very exact 
striking and strength are necessary to ensure 
good after-position. Diagram 523 illustrates 
what may happen when through a slight 
error in aim the red is taken thinner than 
half-ball, and Diagram 524 illustrates the 
better way of playing the in-off. Red ball 
17% inches from the top cushion and the 
same distance from the side cushion. 





Noss 


DIAGRAM 523.—An easy top-pocket in-off. 
Red ball situated exactly as on Diagram 522. 
The intersected lines illustrate how the red 
may run into a bad position when though 
“*‘nying for a half-ball contact, the object 
li is taken somewhat thinner or 
considerably thinner than half-ball. 


often and often the object ball runs into 
some safe position. In playing to 
bring the ball into position for a centre- 
pocket in-off by means of a half-ball 
stroke, not only is very exact strength 
required but what is still more important 
very exact striking is necessary. What 
very often happens with this stroke 1s 
shown on Diagram 523. The strength 
used has been fairlycorrect, but the object 
ball has been taken a little thinner or con- 
siderably thinner than intended. The 
errer in contact may make no difference 
as regards the getting of the in-off, but 
it very appreciably alters the object 
ball’s line of travel. The intersected 
lines illustrate how the object ball may 
travel when the contact between the balls 
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is a little thinner or considerably thinner 
than intended. Not only is the object 
ball thrown more to the side of the table 
—by reason of a thinner contact— 
than on Diagram 522, but the thinner 
contact imparts correspondingly less 
pace to the ball, and thus the ball may 
not travel far enough down the table to 
leave any in-off position to continue 
with. 

Diagram 524 shows the red in exactly 
the same position as in Diagram 523, 
but illustrates an alternative and 
sounder way of playing the _ in-off. 
Instead of spotting for a_ half-ball 
stroke, the cue ball is spotted for a 
partial run-through, that is to say for a 
contact considerably fuller than half- 
ball. This naturally makes the in-off 
somewhat more difficult than a plain 
half-ball stroke, but as already stated 
several times—and this point cannot be 
too often emphasised—the easiest way 
of playing a stroke is seldom the best 
way if the after-position is to be con- 
sidered at all, and the player who just 
plays for each stroke as it presents 
itself and lets the after-position look 
after itself will never make large breaks, 





DIAGRAM 524.—A_ top-pocket in-off by 
means of a fullerthan half-ball stroke. Red 
ball situated exactly ason Diagrams 522 
and 523. The fullish contact keeps the 


no matter how good he may be at 
individual strokes. 

In Diagram 524 the intersected line 
shows how the object ball may be kept 


object ball in the middle of the table, and 
thus in the zone for top-pocket in-offs until 
it reaches the centre pockets. Should it 
pass the centre pockets it enters the zone for 
centre-pocket in-offs. 


in the open part of the table—and thus 
in the in-off zone—by means of a fullish stroke played without much pace. Such 
a stroke should be played with plenty of drag and when the angle is made 
narrow, check side—left-hand side in the diagram--should be used. When the 
in-off is played in this manner, should the object ball be brought farther 
down the table than shown by the intersected line it will still remain 
in the zone for an ordinary top-pocket in-off—unless it travels past the 
centre pockets—provided always that its line of travel corresponds with, 
or is at least very little different from the path indicated by the inter- 
sected line on the diagram. Should the ball come to rest just after it has 
passed the centre pockets, a centre-pocket in-off will be on from the D, but in 
attempting by means of this fuller than half-ball stroke—which causes the ball to 
Strike the top cushion only-—to bring the object ball far enough down the table 
to leave a centre-pocket in-off it is very easy to make the mistake of bringing 
it too far past the pocket to leave the in-off. In playing such a stroke, there 
is very little latitude for error in strength owing to the object ball’s line of travel 
being pretty diagonal to the table. In fact, when the cue ball takes the object 
ball pretty full, the latter ball may, on a fast table, easily enter baulk, even 
though the player mav seemingly not have struck his ball very hard. By reason 
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of the fullish contact, most of the ball’s 
pace is imparted to the object ball, 
which afterwards has only one cushion 
to strike. The use cf plenty of drag 
will, however, allow of the cue ball 
being struck with a fair amount of 
strength without its imparting much 
pace to the object ball. 

Diagram 525 shows a top-pocket in- 
off that is sometimes played to leave an 
in-off for the other top pocket. The 
stroke is a half-ball one, played with 
plenty of drag. It requires very well 
playing for there is very little latitude 
for error in strength. Should the object 
ball travel only a few inches farther than 
shown by the intersected line on the 
diagram the leave will be a very bad 
one. When the stroke is played with 
good strength, the leave will occasion- 


o- 


DIAGRAM 525.—A simple top-pocket in-oft 
from the 1D. Red ball 17 inches from the 
top cushion and 17 inches from the side 
cushion. By means of a slow haif-ball 
stroke position for an in-off into the other 
top pocket can be left to continue with, A 


sounder way of playing this in-off 1s shown 
un Diagram 526. 





ate 


DIAGRAM 526.—A top pocket in-off from 

the D by means of a fuller than half-ball 

etrave Raed hall citnatad avantle acs an 

mo sets ween a pre aw t4lw petit ube wedi 3D 

good line of travel here with its line of travel 
on Diagram 525. 


ally be of such a nature that exactly the 
same kind of stroke may be employed 
for the in-off into the other pocket. To 
try and play to leave an in-off first for 
one top pocket and then for the other 
is, however, not sound billiards, for it is 
almost impossible to successfully do this 
for more than two or three strokes, and 
therefore it is much better to bring the 
object ball farther down the table, 
keeping it in the open part of the table 
by means of a fullish contact. 

Diagram 526 illustrates this alterna- 
tive method of playing the in-off. The 
position of the red ball is exactly the 
same as on Diagram 525, but by taking 


ting slightly narrower to compensate for 


the fuller contact—it can be brought well 
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down the table to leave a top-pocket or a centre-pocket in-off to continue with. 
This partial run-through in-off, whilst not being by any means a difficult stroke, is 
not quite as easy as a half-ball in-off, but whereas the half-ball in-off illustrated on 
Diagram 525 has to be played with very exact strength to leave another top-pocket 
in-off, there is a great amount of latitude for good strength when the in-off—from 
the same position of the object ball—is played by a fuller than half-ball stroke as 
illustrated on Diagram 526. When the object ball’s line cf travel is at all 
similar to that indicated by the intersected line on this diagram, the ball enters. 
the zone for ordinary half-ball top-pocket in-offs very shortly after it passes the 
billiard spot, and once in the zone it does not leave it until it enters the zone for 
centre-pocket in-offs. In Diagram 526 the intersected line represents the object 
ball coming to rest a little short of the centre pocket. Here, it would be well 
situated for an in-off from the D into the right top pocket. Higher up the table, 
and still on the intersected line, the ball would be well situated for a top-pocket 
in-off, and should the ball, instead of coming to rest a short distance above the 
centre pocket, travel a little past it, an in-off into this pocket would be on from 
the D. Thus, it will be seen that the fullish contact keeps the object ball in the 
<> in-off zone unless the strength is very: 
poor indeed, and the stroke just 
described once again emphasises how 
much sounder as a rule it is to play to 
give good direction to the object ball, 
than to attempt to get position by 
means of a stroke which requires very 

exact strength. 

Diagram 527 shows a simple in-off 
plaved in such a way as to leave an 
in-off from the D into the other top 
pocket. The stroke is a half-ball one, 
and owing to the cue ball being so near 
the object ball and also having such a 
short distance to travel to the pocket, it 
is not difficult to play the stroke with the 
correct strength required to leave an in-. 
off from the D into the other top pocket. 
It is a very different thing playing 
strokes with correct strength when the 


cue ball is near the object ball from what 
ay, it is when the cue ball has a long 
distance to travel before it reaches the 
object ball. The in-off shown on 


the diagram can also be played as a 
partial run-through stroke—using run- 
ning side in order to enlarge the pocket 


Pag eae pea ee get Bae -~and provided that the contact is full 
o leave the re all in position for : 

another in-off. Red ball 11 inches from the enough, the object ball sagen be brought 
side cushion and 15% inches from the top down the table to the vicinity of the 
cushion; cue ball 253 inches from the top pyramid spot, and thus position for an 
cushion and g inches from the side cushion. in-off into either top-pocket may be left, 
Owing to the cue ball being so near the red or the ball may be brought far enough. 


it is comparatively easy to play the good- 
strength stroke seick is requized sa leave down the table to leave a centre-pocket 


another in-off. in-off to continue with. Care must,. 
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however, be taken that the contact with 
the object ball is not too full, otherwise 
the in-off will fail. 

Diagram 528 shows the object balls 
an eighth of an inch apart, the red being 
in position for a simple in-off from the 
D. The object white is intended to be 
right in the path that the red ball would 
take as the result of a half-ball stroke. 
Situated as the balls are, an ordinary 
in-off from the red, played from the D, 
will cause this ball to take the object 
white full. As already explained, when 
an object ball after travelling only a 
very short distance takes another object 
ball guzte full, it stops dead at the 
moment of contact irrespective of the 
pace at which it has been thrown on to 
it, consequently in the in-off shown on 
Diagram 528, if the red takes the object 
white quite full it will remain in position 
for another in-off into the same pocket. 


DIAGRAM 528.—A top-pocket in-off from 
the red Object balls only one-eighth of an 
inch apart. Ked ball 24 inches from the 
side cushion and 234 inches from the top 
cushion. Object ball 25 inches from the side 
cushion and 214 inches from the top cushion, 
If the red takes the object white quite full 
it will stop dead at the moment of contact 
and will thus remain in position for another 
in-off. The object white may also be 
brought into position for an in-off, as shown 
by the intersected line. 





DIAGRAM 529.—An in-off with the object 
balls touching. Object white on the centre 
spot. The cue ball must be spotted for a 
wider throw-off angle than the normal one. 


Even should the red ball not take the 
object white quite full—the contact 
between the object balls must always be 
very nearly full or the in-off will be 
missed—it will travel only a very short 
distance if the stroke has been played 
without much strength. If the strength 
of the stroke be well judged, the object 
white can be brought into position for 
an in-off as shown on Diagram 528, and 
sometimes the stroke will result in a 
simple ball-to-ball cannon being left to 
continue with. 

Diagram 529 shows the white ball on 
the centre spot and the red ball behind 
the white and touching it. The in-off 
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trom the white shown on the diagram is quite different from what it would be 
were the object balls not touching. When the cue ball comes into contact with one 
of two touching balls the effect is as though it had struck a bail 
somewhat heavier than itself. In playing the in-off shown on Diagram 529 
allowance must therefore be made for a considerably wider angle of deflection. 
The necessary allowance for this particular stroke is about 4 inches at the 
distance of the D line, but the allowance for a half-ball stroke off a ball that is 
in contact with the other object ball depends on the distance that the cue ball has 
to travel before and after contact with the object ball. If the in-off shown on 
Diagram 529 Is played with ivory balls the cue ball should be placed on the D 
line on a spot about 2} inches from the end of this line; if with bonzoline balls, 
on a spot about 14 inches from the extremity of the line. 

It is only when the two object balls are touching that the cue ball is thrown off 
at a wider angle than the normal one. If they are only 3nd of an inch apart 
or even less the angle of deflection for 

1 





a half-ball stroke is the ordinary one. 
This is because the cue ball only feels 
the weight of one ball. It is away 
practically at the very instant of contact, 
and is quite clear of the object balls 
before they meet. 

Not only has an allowance to be made 
for a wider angle of deflection when 
playing a half-ball stroke from the D off 
a ball that is in contact with the other 
object ball, but also when playing a stroke 
from any part of the table off an object 
ball in contact with the other ball. <A 
stroke that would be a half-ball one in the 
ordinary way, becomes a thinner than 
half-ball stroke when the object balls are 
touching, and a thin stroke becomes still 
thinner; an in-off or a cannon that in 
the ordinary way would be too wide for a 
half-ball stroke, may become just a plain 
half-ball stroke, and an in-off or a 
cannon that would require screw or 
plenty of strength when the ball played 
atis not in contact with the other object 
ball will require less strength or screw 












when the object balls are in contact with 7 ‘ 
each other. Pp 
Diagram 530 shows the plain half-ball Sem " 


cross in-off from the red described at the 
DIAGRAM 530.—A cross in-off with the 


beginning of the chapter on CROSS IN-OFFS, 
the cue ball being either on the upper 
angle of the pocket or about 2 inches 
farther along the cushion, according to 
whether ivory or bonzoline balls are 
being used. When, however, the object 
white is touching the red, as shown in the 
diagram, thein-off that is a plain half-ball 


object balls touching. Red ball on the 
spot. Cue ball+with ivory balls~on the 
upper angle of the pocket; with bonzoline 
balls—2} inches farther along the top 
cushion. Were the object balls not touching 
the in-off would be a plain half-ball stroke. 
With the object balls touching, the in-off 
becomes a thinner than half-ball stroke or 
a half-ball stroke with check side, 
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stroke with object white not touching becomes changed and can only be made by 
means of a somewhat thinner than half-ball stroke, or a check-side half-ball stroke. 
This is because the cue ball is thrown off at a wider angle when the object balls 
are touching than is otherwise the case. 

Diagram 531 shows a touchy little 
screw off the red. This in-off cannot 
be made without screw, but even with 


the object white away it is very easy to | 
overdo the screw, owing to the cue ball 

being so near the ball from which the 

in-off is played. As already explained 

in the chapter on SCREW AND REVERSE | 
ROTATION, the nearer the cue ball is to 


the object ball, the greater is the effect 
of screw. The reverse or retrograde 
rotation imparted to the cue ball by 
means of a low hitting suffers little 
diminution by reason of the friction 
between the ball and the cloth when the 
cue ball has ouly a very short distance 
to travel before it comes into contact 
with the object ball. When the two 
object balls are touching, as shown on 
Diagram 531, the amount of screw that 
would be correct were the ball from 
which the in-off is being played not in 


contact with the other object ball, will DIAGRAM 531.—A screw in-off with the 
be too much when the object balls are object balls touching. Less screw is required 
touching, consequently less screw must than would be the case were the object balls 
be used when playing the stroke illus- top ee te ae pe Ae ae 
. Op cushion and 12 inches from the side 
trated on Diagram 532 than would be cushion. Cue ball 1% inches from the red 
necessary for the in-off with the object and 114 inches from the side cushion. 


white out of the way. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


CANNONS TO LEAVE AN IN-OFF. 


Generally speaking, it is far easier to get position from an in-off than from a 
cannon, for when playing an in-off the player has only to control the running 
of one object ball, and in addition to this the extent of the D affords a 
tremendous assistance, inasmuch as after an in-off has been made the cue ball 
may be spotted anywhere in the D or on the D line or semicircle. On the 
other hand, when playing a cannon the running of all three balls has often to be 
controlled and even when the control of only one of the object balls is necessary 
some control of the cue ball is almost always imperative, for after a cannon has 
been made the next stroke must always be played from the cue ball’s new 
position. Good position can often be more relied upon as the result of potting 
the red than as the result of a cannon, for although as in the case of a cannon 
the resting place of the cue ball after the stroke has been made defines the 
position from which the next stroke must be played, the red ball goes on the 

billiard spot and thus the cue ball is the 
only ball the running of which has cto 
be controlled. 

When a cannon is a_ simple ball-to- 
ball stroke with all three balls near to 
one another, or when the cannon is of 
such a nature that the red ball can be 
dribbled up to a pocket it 1s as a rule 
no difficult matter to ensure good posi- 
tion being left for the next stroke. 
When, however, the balls are not close 
to one another, or when the red ball 
cannot be dribbled to a pocket, even a 
simple ball-to-ball cannon requires to 
be played very correctly to ensure good 
after-position. Very often the position 
is of such a nature that though the 
cannon itself is the easiest of strokes, 
the ordinary player has not the slightest 

\ idea of what his next stroke is going to 
be and consequently does not look 
beyond the cannon, but trusts to provi- 
dence to leave him some _ scoring 
position to continue with. One of the 
most common instances of the ordinary 
player not knowing what to do with a 
simple ball-to-ball cannon position, 
beyond getting the stroke, 1s when the 
position is such that a good player 

DIAGRAM §32.—A cannon to leave position would cannon off the red on to the white 
for an in-off from the white, in such a manner as to leave an in-off 


*. 
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from the white for the ensuing stroke. 
As these strokes are as a rule by no 
means very difficult and are often quite 
within the compass of the moderate 
player, several examples of them will be 
given in this chapter. 

Diagram 532 shows a position that 
with slight variations frequently occurs. 
This cannon though an_ absolutely 
simple stroke will generally leave bad 
position if played without any ulterior 
object. Position for a subsequent in- 
off from the white can, however, be 
gained by cannoning at gentle strength 
full or nearly full on to the white. 
When the cue ball does not cannon 
quite full on to the white it must not 
take the white on the inside—the part 
which is farthest from the cushion— 





otherwise position will be lost. 





DIAGRAM 534.—A run-through in-off from 

the white. This position is often left after 

playing the cannon illustrated on Diagram 
532. 


When 


DIAGRAM 533.—A screw in-off from the 
white. This position is often left after 
playing the cannon illustrated on Diagram 


532. 4 


the cannon has been perfectly played 
the ensuing in-off will be the easiest of 
strokes. No player can, however, 
always play this cannon with absolute 
perfection, but if it is at all well played 
the in-off that will be left will not be a 
difficult stroke. 

Diagram 533 shows the white balls 
in position for a gentle screw in-off as 
the result of the cannon, and Diagram 
534, with the balls in position for a run- 
through in-off, further illustrates how 
the cannon may Jead to a favourable 
placing of the balls for the ensuing 
stroke. Should the cannon cause the 
object white to travel too far away from 
the top cushion to leave a gentle screw 
in-off a poor stroke has been played, 
and the same is the case when the 
object white by keeping too close to the 
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top cushion allows of no run-through 
in-off for the next stroke or at the best 
only a difficult one. 

Diagram 535 is a further illustration 
of acannon played to leave an in-off 
from the white. Here, unlike in the 
position shown on Diagram 532, it 
is quite easy to leave the red in 
good position somewhere near the 
top pocket. This is all that many 
very fair players ever attempt to do in 
this and similar positions. As a result 
of only thinking about the red, the 
object white frequently runs into very 
bad position, very often coming to rest 
quite close to the brink of the corner 
pocket and sometimes even entering 
the pocket. If, however, the cannon is 
played in such a way that the cue ball 
takes the object white full in the face, 
position for an in-off from the white can 
be left for the next stroke provided 
that the strength of the stroke is nicely 
gauged. Of course, the player must 
at the same time play to send the red 
up to the pocket, but the correct 





ee ee for this is ae the DIAGRAM 535.—A cannon to leave the red 
strength that has to be employed to near the pocket and the white in position 
place the object white in a favourable for an in-off. 


position. In many positions it is not 
wise to try and control the running of both object balls for todo this may mean 
making the stroke too difficult and the result of such an attempt often is that 
everything goes wrong, whereas it might have been no difficult matter to have 
left one object ball well placed had nothing more than this been attempted. 
When, however, attempting to leave both object balls well placed does not make 
the stroke itself any more difficult and at the same time does not at all 
endanger the correct placing of one object ball, the player should undoubtedly 
play to leave both balls well situated. In the position shown on Diagram 535 
playing to get full on to the white in order to leave position for an in-off from 
this ball—not necessarily to be played the next stroke even though the position 
be gained—does not make the ball-to-ball cannon any less simple, nor does it 
make it any more difficult to send the red up to the pocket. The great 
advantage of getting the object white into position for an in-off is that the 
player has this ball to fall back upon in the event of the red not travelling 
quite as desired. Sometimes, in playing to send the red up to the pocket the 
ball will enter the pocket as the result of a stroke which, whilst not a very 
correct one, is not a very faulty one. Or again, in the cannon illustrated on 
Diagram 535 the red may come to rest touching the top cushion, and though 
it may be only a short distance from the pocket it may present nothing at all 
easy from the new position of the cue ball. 

Owing to the three balls being much nearer to one another on Diagram 
532 than they are on Diagram 535 it is much easier to ensure the 
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correct contact with the object white in 
the former case than it Is in the latter. 
In the former case it is absolutely neces- 
sary to leave position for an in-off from 
the white, whereas in the latter case the 
leaving of this in-off is a safeguard in 
the event of the red not running well. 
Positions for a simple _ ball-to-ball 
cannon from the D, however, often 
occur in which the red cannot be 
made to travel to the vicinity of a 
corner pocket and in such positions, if 
the object white is on the side cushion 
high up the table and the cannon is from 
the red on to the white, the player 
should always endeavour to leave an in- 
off from the white for the next stroke. 

Diagram 536 shows such a position. 
By cannoning gently and full on to the 
object white this ball will come off the 
cushion a littlek—more or less as shown 
by the intersected line—and thus an in- 
off will be left to continue with. 

When in the cannons illustrated on 
Diagrams 535 and 536 the contact with 


DiaGRAM 537.—A cannon to leavea centre 
pocket in-off from the white. 
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D1AGRAM 536.——A cannon to leave an in-off 
from the white. 


the object white is a good one and is 
made at correct strength, position for 
an in-off from the white will always be 
left though the nature of the in-off will 
vary. Sometimes it may be made by 
means of a plain half-ball stroke or by 
a half-ball stroke with side, at other 
times a thin stroke or a run through 
stroke may be necessary and finally the 
in-off may be a screw. 

Diagram 537 illustrates how position 
for a centre-pocket in-off from the 
white may be left as the result of a 
simple ball-to-ball cannon played from 
the D. By falling gently and full on 
to the object white this ball will come a 
few inches away from the cushion and 
in this way position for an in-off will be 
left. As a rule the in-off will be a 
screw—if the cannon has been well 
played only gentle screw will be 
necessary—for owing to the construc- 
tion of the centre pockets being quite 
different from that of the corner pockets, 
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positions for a half-ball, a run-through, 
or a thin in-off do not result in quite the 
same way that they do when playing 
this kind of cannon—with the object 
white dead on the cushion—to leave an 
in-off from the white into a _ corner 
pocket. 

Diagram 538 shows another position 
—a modification of the one illustrated 
on Diagram 532—from_ which, by 
means of a well-played cannon, 
position for an_ in-off from the 
white may be left for the next 
stroke. This stroke, to leave the white 
in position for an in-off, whilst not 
exactly a difficult one for any fair 
player, is one that requires good 
handling, for not only must the strength 
be well gauged but the cue ball’s contact 
with the object white must also be very 
correct, otherwise position will be lost. 


DIAGRAM 539.—A_ gentle _ball-to-ball 
cannon getting nearly full on to the white to 
leave an in-off, 
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DIAGRAM 538.—A cannon off the cushion 
getting full on to the v hite to leave an in-off. 


I-or example, should the cue ball after 
leaving the cushion take the object white 
rather thinly on the side which is near 
the cushion, instead of full or nearly 
full, position for an in-off will not be 
left. If, on the other hand, the cue ball 
after its contact with the cushion drops 
gently and full or nearly full on to the 
object white position for an in-off will 
be left to continue with. Asa rule, the 
in-off will be a screw. 

Diagram 539 shows a position which 
is typical of many others that occur at 
the top of the table. The cannon is a 
simple ball-to-ball stroke, but the only 
leave to play for is position for an in-off 
from the white. In order to get this 
position, very accurate contact with the 
object white is necessary. When the 
stroke has been well played—and gentle 
strength is a sine qua non—the object 
ball travels more or less in the direction 
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indicated by the intersected line stopping 
short of the side cushion, and the cue 
ball travelling only a short distance after 
its contact with the object white comes 
to rest in a good position from which to 
play an in-off from the white. 

Diagram 540 shows a position very 
similar to the one shown on Diagram 
539, but instead of the cannon being an 
ordinary half-ball stroke it is here quite 
a thin one. The stroke is, however, 
quite an easy one owing to the cue ball 
being so near the first object ball and \ 
owing also to the second object ball 
being close at hand. The cannon 
should be played in a similar manner to 
the one illustrated on Diagram 5309, 
that is to say the cue ball should fall 
gently on to the object white and the 
contact should be such that the object 
white travels in the direction indicated 
by the intersected line, stopping short of 
the side cushion. When the stroke is 
played in this manner, the cue ball will 
only travel a short distance owing to its 
fullish contact with the white and will 
consequently come to rest in good posi- nr 
tion for an in-off from this ball. In ak 
playing this thin cannon, to leave an DIAGRAM Re ee 
in-off from the white, it should not be a oe pee eee 
forgotten that the thin contact with the 
red ball takes very little pace out of the cue ball, consequently less strength 
should be used than when playing the half-ball—or approximately half-ball— 
cannon shown on Diagram 539. 

The positions illustrated on Diagrams 539 and 540 occur more frequently at the 
top of the table than anywhere else, but they—and variations of them—may 
occur in relation to the baulk cushion and a baulk pocket, or in relation to any 
of the four side cushions and a corner pocket,just as they occur in relation to 
the top cushion and a corner pocket. When the positions are in relation to the 
baulk cushion and a baulk pocket--that is to say when in playing the cannon 
the cue ball has to travel across the table in the same way as in Diagrams 539 
and 540, the cannon—unless a very thin one—should be played exactly as 
already described, for the stroke which leaves position for an in-off from the 
white also sends the red ball out of baulk, unless the contact with the red is 
too thin to cause this ball to travel far enough to cross the baulk line. When 
the cannon to leave an in-off from the white is such a thin one that playing it 
means leaving the red in baulk another method of play must be resorted to in 
order to retain the object balls in good position, and examples of such strokes 
will be given in a later chapter. 

When the position to leave an in-off from the white is similar to those shown 
on Diagrams 539 and 540 except that it is in relation to a side cushion—that 
is to say when in playing the cannon the cue ball has to travel lengthways of 
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the table instead of across the table—the correct kind of stroke depends to a 
very great extent upon whether a cannon played to leave an in-off, would leave 
—as the result of a well-played stroke—an in-off into a top pocket or into a 
baulk pocket. When the in-off from the white would be into a top pocket the 
cannon to leave this in-off is the correct stroke to play. When the in-off from 
the white would be into a baulk pocket it all depends as to whether or not the 
cannon would send the red out of baulk. When the position is such that the 
cannon that leaves the white well situated for a subsequent in-off also sends the 
red out of baulk this cannon is the correct stroke to play. When, however, the 
position is such that the cannon which will leave position for a subsequent in-off 
from the white will not or may not—for sometimes the position is such, that it 
is a very close thing as to whether the red will or will not travel out of baulk 
as the result of a stroke of correct strength in relation to the object white— 
send the red over the line, then another method of play—reference to which 
will be made in a later chapter—must be adopted in order to retain position. 
Diagram 541 illustrates how position for an in-off from the white may be 
obtained as the result of a run-through cannon. In order to obtain the desired 
position the cue ball must cannon full on to the white. 
When this position, or a similar one, occurs lengthways of the table as on 
Diagram 542 the run-through cannon to leave an in-off from the white 1s still 
the correct game to play, for whether 
ea the ensuing in-off from the white will 
7 aera be into atop pocket or into a baulk 
i. pocket the red will remain out of baulk 
if the cannon is plaved at correct 
Eo strength. The intersected line drawn 
from the red indicates the manner in 
which, in the position shown on Diagram 
542, the red may, by means of a good- 
\ strength stroke, be left well situated for 
; centre-pocket play, so that even should 
the in-off from the white which follows 
the cannon be badly played, as regards 
strength or direction given to the object 
ball, there will be the red ball to fall 
' back upon. When playing the cannon 
\ shown on Diagram 542, the cue-ball’s 
\ contact with the object white will some- 
times be a bad one, and when this is the 
case, although an in-off from the white 
may still be on for the next stroke, the 
stroke may be a very nasty one to play 
and of such a nature as to preclude the 
possibility of anything like exact control 
of the object ball. When this is so, 
the value of leaving the red well placed 


—_————__. for centre-pocket play is very strongly 

Sa emphasised. Even should the run- 

through cannon shown on Diagram 542 

DIAGRAM 541.—A run-through cannon to cause the red ball to travel considerably 


leave position for an in-off from the white. : eae 
A good-strength stroke will also leave the higher up the table than indicated by 


red in position for an in-off from the D. the intersected line, it wil! still come to 
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rest in good position, for owing to the 
good direction in which it travels, it 
keeps in the in-off zone—entering the 
zone for top-pocket in-nffs as it leaves 
the centre-pocket in-off zone—all the 
way up the table to the pyramid spot 
and even beyond it. 

Diagrams 543 and 544 show positions 
which are practically the same as 
regards the cannon but which differ 
greatly as regards the after-position. In 
Diagram 543 the run-through cannon— 
which is the only stroke to play—should 
be played in such a way that an in-off 
from the white will be left to continue 
with. Played this way the red will travel 
out of baulk, as shown by the intersected 


line. 


D'AGRAM 542.—A run-through cannon to 
leave position for an in—-off into the baulk 
pocket. A good-strength stroke will also 
leave the red well placed for a centre-pocket 
in-off from the D. Red ball 8 inches from 
the side cushion and 21 inches from the 
baulk cushion. Object white 5% inches. 
from the side cushion and 9} inches from 
the baulk cushion. Cue ball 74 inches from 
the side cushion and just outside baulk. 


In Diagram 544 the run-through 





DIAGRAM 543.—A run-through in-off in 
baulk, to leave position for an in-off from the 
white. Red ball 24 inches from the baulk 
cushion and 314 inches from the side 
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cushion. Cue ball 23 inches from the baulk 
cushion and 22% from the side cushion. 


cannon leaves the red in baulk, so that 
a cannon followed by an in-off from the 
white would be a poor game. In this 
position, therefore, the player must play 
the cannon in such a manner that the 
next stroke does not leave the red in 
baulk, and the desired result can be 
attained by playing to double the red 
across the table to the vicinity of the 
corner pocket,as shown by the inter- 
sected line, and at the same time getting 
full enough on to the white to leave it 
well situated for an in-off. By potting 
the red the next stroke, and then 


object balls will be out of baulk for the 
fourth stroke, and the player will be in 
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hand. This cannon to leave both the 
red and the object white well situated, 
whilst not exactly a difficult stroke, 
requires well handling and a careless 
stroke may easily result in bad position. 
In fact, whenever a cannon position is 
of such a nature that control of both 
object balls is a sine qua non if good 
position is to be retained, extra care 
should be taken over the stroke. 
When a plaver begins to look two 
strokes ahead in playing a cannon— 
which though simple enough as a stroke 
separates the balls—he is making rapid 
strides in the game. 

Diagrams 545 and 546 show another 
run-through cannon, the placing of the 
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DIAGRAM 545.—A run-through cannon off 
the cushion, to leave position for an in-off 
from the white. Red ball 6 inches from the 
top cushion and right behind the spot. 
Object white 3 inches from the top cushion 
and 74 inches from the side cushion. Cue 
ball 6 inches from the top cushion and 27 
inches from the side cushion. 


DIAGRAM 544.—A run-through in-off in 
baulk, to leave position for a pot to be 
followed by an in-off from the white. 


balls being identical in both illustra- 
tions. Diagram 545 shows how, by 
means of a good stroke, position for an 
in-off from the white may be left to 
continue with. This  run-through 
cannon to leave the tn-off requires very 
careful handling, but as the position 
given is typical of positions that 
commonly occur at the top of the table, 
mastery of the stroke improves one’s 
game very considerably indeed. The 
correct way to play this cannon is to 
run through the red in such a manner 
that the cue ball strikes the cushion a 
considerahle distance from the object 
white, and then travelling at an acute 
angle to the cushion—as the result of 
strong running side—takes the white 
very full, The stroke must, however, 
be played with very little more strength 


than is necessary to enable the cue ball 


to reach the white, otherwise the white 
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will be driven too far to leave an in-off, 
notwithstanding that the cue ball may & 


have taken it correctly after striking the hy 
cushion, in the manner shown on \ : 
Diagram 545. ac ms 
Diagram 546 illustrates what gener- : \ 
\ 
\ 
\ 
\ 
\ 
\ 
\ 
\ 
\ 


ally happens when in playing this run- 
through cannon to leave an in-off from | 
the white, the cue ball strikes the ; 
cushion too near the white. The cue | 
ball taking the object white less than y 
full ball travels to the cushion again 
and the object white travels away from | 
the cushion. The continuous and the 
intersected lines on Diagram 546 give 
an idea of what the after-position may 
be like when the cue ball after striking 

the cushion near the object white takes 

this ball less than full. Even should 

the cue ball, after striking the cushion 

as near the object white as shown on 

Diagram 546, take the object white 

quite full this ball will be sent down the 

table, and should it travel any consider- 

able distance no in-off or at best only 

a very difficult one will be left. When, 8) 
however, the contact vith the object 

white is a verv gentle one, even though 


the cue ball may have struck the cushion re es ie ee cannon - 
TAC 1 the cusnion, lliustrating now position ma 

Di near the object white as shown be lost by reason of incorrect contact with 
i eae §46 an in-off may still be left, the second object ball. The position of the 
provided the cue ball takes the white balls is eaactly the same as on Diagram 545. 


full or very nearly full, for by reason of 

the gentle contact the object white will only travel a few inches, and the cue ball 
stopping almost immediately after its full contact with the white will remain 
close to the white, and thus, although in all probability the ensuing in-off from 
the white will be a screw stroke it may not be a dificult one. 

Sometimes, in playing the run-through cannon to leave an in-off from the 
white illustrated on Diagram 545 the cue ball will catch the object white a little 
less than full and on the side away from the cushion; when this happens an 
in-off may still be left, for the object white will travel towards the pocket and the 
cue ball will travel down the table. When, however, an easy in-off happens to 
be left by such a stroke the position is a very lucky one. Such a position could 
not be obtained with any certainty by the best of players, whereas good position 
for an in-off from the white is nearly always obtained by good players by means 
of the stroke already described, in positions at all similar to the one shown on 
Diagram 545. 

Diagram 547 shows a constantly occurring position near the top cushion. 
The cannon is quite an easy stroke, but it may easily lead to bad position unless 
the strength of the stroke be well judged. The only Jeave to play for is an 
in-off from the white, but too much strength will cause the white to travel too 
far down the table and too gentle strength will leave it so near the cushion that 
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at best only @ run-through in-off along 
the cushion or a very thin in-off will be 
left to continue with. Good strength 
as indicated by the intersected line on 
the diagram will, however, leave an 
easy in-off, often a simple half-ball 
stroke, and even when the white ball 
does not travel quite far enough to 
leave a half-ball in-off—and the stroke 
is a much better one when the white ball 
does not travel quite far enough than 
when it travels too far to leave a half- 
ball in-off—the run-through or thin in- 
off that will be left instead will be an 
easier stroke than the same kind of 
stroke with the object white very near 
the cushion, for in the former case the 
in-off is into a less blind pocket than it 
is in the latter case. 


DIAGRAM 548.—A gentle cannon to leave 
position for a centre-pocket in off from the 
white. Red ball 34 inches from the side 
cushion and 43 inches from the top cushion. 
Object white 24 inches from the side cushion 
and 574 inches from the top cushion. Cue 
ball 22 inches from the side cushion and 
594 inches from the top cushion. 


IN-OFF. 
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IDIAGRAM 547.—A gentle cannon to leave 
position for an in-oft from the white. 


Diagram 548 shows a position very 
similar to the one _ illustrated on 
Diagram 547 with the exception that 
instead of the balls being near the top 
cushion and a coraer pocket they are 
near a side cushion and a centre pocket. 
Here again, an in-off from the white can 
be left as the result of a cannon, but in 
order to get the desired leave a much 
more perfect stroke is required than is 
the case with the balls in the position 
shown on Diagram <=47. In playing the 
cannon shown on Diagram 548 the 
object white should be taken about half- 
ball, and the strength of the stroke 
should just be sufficient to cause it to 
reach a spot about 10 or 12 inches from 
the pccket. With the red situated where 
it is, running side must be used, otherwise 
the cannon cannot he made at the gentle 
strength with which the stroke must be 
played in order to leave position for an 
in-off from the white. In playing for 
this leave, care must Le taken not to 
cannon full on to the red, nor on to the 
side of the red near the cushion, 
for either of these contacts. will 
cause the cue ball to come to rest 
very near the cushion and this will 
generally mean that the ensuing in-off 
from the white—if at all on— will be a 
difficult stroke, probably a screw into a 
blind pocket. When the cue ball takes 
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the red about half-ball on the side away 
from the cushion it will travel after 
contact more or less as shown by the 
continuous line on Diagram 548, conse- 
quently even should the ensuing in-off 
require screw the stroke will be a much 
easier one than with the cue ball close 
to the cushion and the white some 
distance from the pocket. 

Diagram 549 illustrates a position 
that with slight variations constantly 
occurs. The player is in hand and a 
cannon is quite an easy stroke, just asa 
stroke, but it requires handling very 
well indeed to ensure any favourable 
position being left to continue with. 
As the result of the cannon the red ball 


550.—A slow-screw cannon to 
leave an in-off from the white. Red ball 
19 inches from the side cushion and 30} 
inches from the haulk cushion. Object 
white 83 inches from the side cushion and 
174 inches from the baulk cushion. With 
the balls placed to these measurements it 
will be found that no hall-to-ball cannon is 
on from any part oo the LD without screw or 

orce, 
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DIAGRAM 549.—A cannon from the D to 

leave position for an in-oft from the red into 

the baulk pocket. Red ball 30 inches from 

the baulk cushion and 3% inches from the 

side cushion. Object white 45 inches from 

the baulk cushion and q inches trom the side 
cushion. 


must go into baulk, and should it come 
to rest close to the baullk cushion the 
probability is that as far as this ball is 
concerned the resultant position will be 
avery safe one. If, on the other hand, 
the strength of the stroke is so well 
judged that the red ball only travels 
about as jar as indicated by the inter- 
sected line on Diagram 549, position 
for an in-off may be left provided that 
the cue ball after cannoning on to the 
object white travels about the distance 
indicated by the continuous line on the 
diagram. Even when the cannon has 
been well played, as regards the after- 
position, the in-off into the baulk pocket 
will seldom be just a plain half-ball 
stroke, but of course any player who 1s 
sufficiently advanced to play for position 
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with the balls situated as shown on Diagram 54y can generally get an in-off 
when reasonably on, though not on by means of a plain half-ball stroke. 

Diagram 550 shows a position that with slight variations occurs every now 

and then. With the cue ball in hand a cannon can be made easily enough off 

the side cushion by playing from somewhere near the centre of the D line, and 

it is quite possible to get position for an in-off from the white by means of this 

cannon, but there must always be an uncertainty about the leave when this 

cannon is played off a cushion owing to the difficulty of getting on to the object 

white with sufficient accuracy to leave an in-off. An alternative and for good 

players a better way of playing to leave position for an in-off is by means of a 

slow screw full on to the object white, the cue ball being spotted at or near the 

end of the D as shown on the diagram. If the angle can be made a right 

angle the cue ball can be made to cannon full on to the object white by means 

cf a half-ball or slightly fuller than half-ball stroke with screw. When the 

object white is taken quite full the cue ball will remain very near the spot 

previously occupied by the white and this ball will travel as indicated by the 

intersected line to leave good position for an in-off, provided that the strength 
of the stroke has been well judged. 

This screw cannon to leave an in-off 

from the white requires extremely good 

handling and even good players often 

fail to obtain the position played for, by 

reason of their not getting sufficiently 

full on to the white. Nevertheless, 

there is a greater likelihood of getting 

position for an in-off from the white 

when playing this cannon by a ball-to- 

ball screw than by playing it off the side 

cushion. When playing the cannon by 

a ball-to-ball screw position for an in-off 

\ will sometimes be left even though the 

* cue ball takes the second object ball 

quite differently from what was in- 

tended. No player can, however, rely 

upon getting position in this manner, 

: and when he does, it is the result of luck 

and not of skill. 

Diagram 551 shows another screw- 

: cannon position. The cannon presents 

very little difficulty for any fair player 

just as a stroke, but it requires very 

well playing ito ensure good after- 

position. Instead of screwing direct 

on to the object white the cue ball 

should be made to take the cushion just 

before it reaches this ball, as shown by 

the continuous line, Also, the stroke 


551.—A screw cannon off the 
~=wseewee ev leave an in-off from the white. 
A difficult stroke. Red ball 173 inches from 


the baulk cushion and 26 inches from the 

side cushion. Object white 2 inches from 

the baulk cushion and 124 inches from the 

side cushion. Cue ball 13 inches from the 

baulk cushion and 204 inches from the side 
cushion. 


must be a slow screw, otherwise the 
object white will travel too far to leave 
any in-off to continue with. The inter- 
sected line on the diagram indicates the 
direction in which the object white will 
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travel when the cue ball strikes the 
cushion at the correct distance from it, 
and the length of this line shows the 
distance the white should travel as the 
result of a perfect-strength stroke. 
Diagram 552 shows position for a 
cannon off the side cushion. With the 
balls placed exactly to the measure- \ 
ments given under the diagram the 
cannon can be made quite easily by 
means of a plain half-ball stroke. Here 
again, the leave to play for is an in-off 
from the white into the corner pocket, (\ 
but unless good strength be used the 
cannon will result in the object white 
travelling too far to leave this in-off. 
In plain half-ball strokes the cue ball 
and the object ball travel with about 
the same speed from the moment of 
contact, and thus they travel approxi- 
mately the same distance, reckoning 
from the point of contact, consequently 
as in the stroke illustrated on Diagram 
552 both balls strike the side cushion at 
very nearly the same angle, they must 


both rebound from the cushion with ee 
approximately the same speed, and as DIAGRAM 552.—A cannon off the cushion 
in order that position for an in-offt from to leave an in-off from the white. Red ball 
the white may be left for the next 7% inches from the side cushion and 374 
J inches from the top cushion. Object white 
stroke, the white must not tr avel any 7 inches from the sidecushion and 244 inches 
farther than indicated by the inter- from the top cushion. Cue ball 294 inches 
sected line on the diagram, the cue from the side cushion and 284 inches from 


ball must rebound from the cushion the top cushion. 


with very little more speed than is necessary to cause it to reach the red. If 
the strength of the stroke has been correctly gauged the cue ball will not 
travel more than an inch or two after reaching the red provided that it cannons 
ful' on to it, and not more than a few inches should it take it about half-ball on 
either side. The nature of the ensuing in-off from the white will, of course, 
vary with every variation of the cue ball’s contact with the red, but provided 
that the object white travels very nearly as indicated by the intersected line on 
the diagram, and that the cue ball cannons gently on to the red ball, the in-off 
will always be a fairly easy stroke and often quite a simple one. 

Diagram 553 shows position for a very simple cannon off the red on to the 
white. If, however, the cannon is made by a ball-to-ball stroke the object 
white will in all probability fall into the pocket, and even should it not do so 
it will, as a rule, remain so close to the pocket that it will enter it the next 
time it is hit. If, instead, the cannon is played off the top cushion, as 
illustrated by the continuous line on the diagram, the object ball cannot enter 
the pocket and if the strength of the stroke be so well judged that the cue ball 
rebounds off the cushion with little more pace than is required to reach the 
white, position for an in-off from the white will often be Jeft to continue with. 
When an in-off is left it will sometimes be quite an easy stroke, at other times 
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it will be a difficult stroke—perhaps a 
touchy little screw—but in any case it is 
better to have something to play for 
than practically nothing at all. When 
the cannon under discussion is played 
with good strength, the red travels to 
the vicinity of the other corner pocket 
as shown by the intersected line on the 
diagram, so that the stroke that leaves 
position for an in-off from the white will 
generally also leave position for an in-off 
trom the red or a pot. Further, when 
the cannon, though played at good 
strength, fails to leave position for an 
in-off from the white, owing to the fact 
that the cue ball has rebounded from the 
cushion too full on to the object white, 
the leave may still be just as good, for 
provided that the red travels into posi- 
tion for an easy pot, the pot can gener- 
ally be followed by an in-off from the 
white owing to this ball not having been 


DIAGRAM 554.—A gentle thin ball-to-ball 
cannon to leave an 1n-off from the white. 





DIAGRAM 553.—A cannon off the cushion 
instead of a ball-to-ball stroke. Position 
for an in-off from the white may be lett by 
a good-strength stroke. White ball touching 
the side cushion and two inches from the 
brink of the pocket. 
sent very far from the pocket by the 
gentle-strength cannon, 

Diagram 554 shows a position where- 
in the only stroke to playis a very thin 
cannon off the white. Owing, however, 
to the cue ball being in such close 
proximity to the white the cannon is 
quite an easy stroke. Here again, by 
playing a gentle stroke, position for an 
in-off from the white can be left to 
continue with. A gentle thin stroke 
will only move the object white an inch 
or two and thus it is bound to remain 
well situated for an in-off provided that 
the cue ball takes the red about 
half-ball on the inside—that is on 
the side away from the top cushion. 
In the diagram the balls are so 
Situated that a cannon on to the out- 
side of the red or even full on to it, even. 
though it only slightly moved the white, 
could only leave position for a forcing 
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or screw in-ofi from the white, but by 
getting on to the inside of the red 
the cue ball will travel a little farther 
into the open and in this way the in-off 
that should follow will be rendered much 
less difficult, and may even be made 
quite a simple stroke. When, on the 
other hand, the position of the cue ball 
and the object white is such that a 
cannon full on to the red, made by a 
stroke which only slightly moves the 
white, can only leave a thin in-off to 
continue with, the cannon must be 
played in such a way that the white is 
moved some little distance. This is, of 
course, easily effected by using a little 
more pace. An alternate way of getting 

DIAGRAM 555.—A thin cannon taking the 


good position for the in-off, when a ype tag Mean Se oe tk 
req on the inside to ieave an 1n-On Irom tne 
gentle cannon full on to the red can only wikia. 


leave a very thin in-off, is by playing 
the cannon very gently on to the outside of the red so that the cue ball after 
reaching this ball may travel towards the cushion. 

Diagram 555 shows a variation of the position illustrated on Diagram 554. 
The situation of the object balls is very similar as regards the nature of the 
cannon, but the stroke is down the table instead of across it and the cue ball is 
outside the object white and the pocket instead of being between them. Here 
again, a gentle stroke which hardly moves the white and which causes the cue 
ball to cannon pretty full on to the red will leave good position for an in-off 
from the white. Should the position be such that a gentle stroke which hardly 
moves the white, and which causes the cue ball to cannon full on to the red, 
will only leave position for a very wide in-off from the white, the red ball 
instead of being taken full must be taken on the outside,and in this way the 
in-off from the white which should follow will be less wide than it would other- 
wise have been and may even be a simple half-ball stroke. A slightly faster 
stroke which still causes the cue ball to cannon full on to the red, but which 
moves the object white more than the gentle stroke does will also often bring 
about the same result. Sometimes a combination of the two methods may be 
advantageously employed. When the position 1s such that however slightly 
the object white may be moved, a full or nearly full contact with the red can 
only leave a narrow in-off from the white, the red must be taken on the inside, 
for by taking the red on the inside the cue ball will travel towards the side 
cushion and this will cause the subsequent in-off from the white to be less 
narrow than it would otherwise have been even when it does not make it quite 
a simple stroke. 

Diagram 556 shows a position for a thin ball-to-ball cannon. A gentle stroke 
which causes the cue ball to cannon full or nearly full on to the object white 
will generally leave position for a centre-pocket in-off from the white, though 
when the contact is not quite full the centre pocket into which the in-off must 
be played will depend upon whether the red has been taken to the right or to 
the left. When the cannon is played with gentle strength, position for an in- 
off from the white will very often be left even though inis ball may be taken 
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much less than half-ball. A thin contact 
will hardly move the white and thus the 
cue ball will come to rest at a point 
lower down the table—that is nearer 
to baulk—than the white, often to leave 
quite an easy stroke for the centre 
pocket. Even should the in-off which 
is left require quite a thin stroke, such 
a stroke will not be a very difficult one, 
for in the first place the cue ball will not 
be far from the white, and secondly the 
in-off will be into a very open pocket. 

Diagram 557 shows a very good posi- 
tion which is typical of positions that 
often occur. The best way of playing 
the cannon here is by means of a stroke 
which will leave an in-off from the white 
to continue with and which will also 
send the red towards the pocket. 
Position for this in-off will be ensured 





DIAGRAM 557.—A simple cannon from the 
D. Red ball on the central line of the table 
and 37 inches from the baulk cushion ; 
Object white 27 inches from the side cushion 
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position may be left for an in-off. 





DIAGRAM 556.—A thin ball-to-ball cannon. 

Red on the spot; object white on the 

central line of the table and about 12 inches 

above the centre pockets. Cue ball 7 inches 

from the top cushion and 29% inches from 

the side cushion. Position may be left for 
a centre-pocket in-off from the white. 


by means of a stroke which causes 
the cue ball to cannon almost full 
on to the white, provided that the 
strength at which the stroke is 
played is only sufficient to cause 
the object white to travel the short 
distance shown by the intersected line 
on the diagram—say about two feet. 
With the balls in the position shown on 
the diagram the cue ball should be 
spotted for a half-ball cannon, for by 
playing the cannon by means of a half- 
ball stroke, the strength which is 
correct to leave good position for an 
in-off from the white, as the result of a 
cannon very nearly full on to this ball, 
will also leave the red very well situated 
for centre-pocket play from the D. In 
playing the cannon shown on Diagram 
557 no attempt should be made to drive 
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the red close up to the pocket. The great thing is to get correctly on to the 
white so that an in-off from this ball may be left for the next stroke. 

With the balls situated somewhat differently from the position shown on 
the diagram, but still presenting much the same kind of cannon it may be 
necessary to take the object white somewhat less than full in order to leave an 
in-off from this ball for the next stroke. Also it may be necessary to play the 
cannon by means of a somewhat thinner or fuller than half-ball stroke in order 
to leave the red ball well situated for a centre pocket in-off from the D. When 
the cannon is off the red ball on to the white, in positions at all similar to the 
one shown on Diagram 557, it is always possible by means of a well-played 
stroke to leave the cue ball and the white well placed for an in-off and the red 
well situated for a centre-pocket in-off from the D, and as a rule it should not 
be beyond the skill of any fair player to place both object balls in the desired 
positions. 

Diagram 558 shows the object balls close together and about 9 or 10 inches from 
the baulk line. Here, playing from the D, a very good player might make 
quite a number of cannons before separating the balls, but it 1equires very great 
skill to make a number of close cannons with the object balls well away from 
a cushion, more especially when the cue ball is not quite close to the object 
balls previous to playing the first cannon. With the object balls situated as 
shown on Diagram 558 very few players can make more than three cannons 
without separating them and the ordinary player will find that if his first stroke 

does not separate the balls the second 

one generally will, Even pretty fair 
ee players will find that it will pay to 
break up such a position straight away 

instead of attempting to make a number 

of close cannons. Unless a player is 

very skilful, a few close cannons with 

the balls away from the cushion 

generally lead to a cover. Again, if a 

player cannot keep the balls together for 

a few cannons he will find that even 

when the stroke which breaks up the 

Close-cannon position leaves an easy 

cannon for the next stroke—by reason 

of the object balls still being fairly close 

together—the cannon will, as a rule, be 

of such a nature as to require very good 

handling indeed to ensure further good 

sea position, When playing from the D 
P with the object balls as shown on 
Diagram 558 it is therefore as well to 

play to separate the balls at once, for by 

spotting the cue ball in a suitable place 

one or both of the object balls can be 

placed in position for a centre-pocket 


in-off. If the cue ball be spotted as 
oo shown on the diagram the red ball can— 
DIAGRAM 558,—Separating the object balls as the result of 2 half-ball stroke—be 
and directing them to the vicinity of the made to travel as indicated by the inter- 


centre pockets. sected line and in this way if the strength 
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of the stroke be well judged—and it is not at all difficult to play a good-strength 
stroke when the cue ball is so short a distance from the object ball and when in 
conjunction with this the object ball has to be taken about half-ball—position for 
an in-off or a pot will be left for the next stroke. Also, by the same stroke which 
sends the red up to the centre pocket, the object white can often be sent up to 
the other centre pocket and in this way there is a double chance of an in-off 


being left. 


CHAPTER AXIV. 
CANNONS IN BAULK. 


Positions constantly occur with both object balls in baulk. Sometimes, the 
position will be such that though a simple in-off is on, any other stroke is out 
of question, and when this is the case the player has no other alternative but 
to play the in-off and leave one of the object balls in baulk. At other times, 
with both object balls in baulk the position may be such that in order to have 
any reasonable chance of scoring, the player must play to pot the red. When 
the pot is an easy stroke it often affords a means of getting position for an 
in-off from the white, and thus it will frequently be possible to get both 
object balls out of baulk in two strokes. Very often, however, when both 
object balls are in baulk the only ‘stroke at all on is a cannon, but the position 
may be such that although both object balls can easily be driven out of baulk 
by means of a stroke played with a fair amount of pace, such a stroke would 
mean leaving the after-position to chance. When this is the case no attempt 
must be made to drive the object balls—or at least not both of them—out of 
baulk by means of the first stroke. Sometimes, the best stroke to play will be 
a cannon which, though it must result in both balls remaining in baulk, leaves 
position for another cannon. At other times, by means of a cannon one 
object ball can be placed out of baulk and the other in position for an in-off 
into one of the baulk pockets, and thus by means of two strokes—the cannon 
being followed by an in-off—instead of one, both balls can be removed from 
baulk and with the cue ball in hand after the second stroke the probability is 
that the player will be able to continue scoring 

In the preceding chapter on CANNONS TO LEAVE AN IN-OFF various examples of 
cannons off the red on to the white were given, the object of the stroke in every 
case being to leave position for an in-off from the white. Of course, the 
reason that the cannon, in the examples referred to, is from the red on to the 
white 1s because when the cannon is on to the white it is no use leaving the 
white in position for a pot, whereas when the cannon is on to the red it is 
often quite as good a game to leave the red for a pot as to leave it for an 
in-off, and in many of the positions referred to whereas it would be quite a 
simple stroke to leave the second object ball in position for a pot, position for 
an in-off can only be obtained by means of a well-played stroke. In very many 
cases when both object balls are in baulk the first object hall can be sent out 
of baulk and the second object ball can be placed in position for an in-off by 
means of one or other of the cannons already described in the preceding 
chapter, and whenever this double result is possible the stroke that can accom- 
plish it is a very sound one to play. When the red is the second object ball 
it may be easily possible by means of a cannon to place the white out of baulk 
and the red in position for a pot into one of the baulk pockets, but provided 
that it is possible to place the red for an in-off instead of for a pot, the in-off 
position should as a rule be played for, because an in-off into a baulk pocket 
generally gives a better after-position than 1s obtained from a pot into the same 
pocket, owing to the player being able to spot his ball anywhere in the D after 
getting the in-off, instead of being compelled to play from the position that the 
‘Que ball takes up as the result of the pot. 
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Baulk-positions, however, constantly 
occur which neither admit of both balls 
being sent out of baulk as the result of 
a cannon—except by playing the cannon 
at a speed which allows little or no ] 
control over the balls—nor of one object 
ball being placed out of baulk and the 
other in position for an in-off into one of 
the baulk pockets. In some of these 
positions a cannon is quite an easy 
stroke, and when this is the case 
position for another simple cannon can 
often be gained as the result of the first 
cannon, and the second cannon may 
open up a way by which both balls in 
one or two strokes may be released from 
baulk without loss of position. When, 
however, the first cannon does not easily 
lead to position for another easy cannon 
it can often be played in such a way that 
although it still leaves both balls in 
baulk, the result of the stroke is that = Jf > "77° 
the red is placed in position for a pot 
and the white for an in-off to follow the 
pot, and thus by means of two further ~ 
strokes the player can be in hand with \@ = 
both object balls out of baulk, and 
provided that the in-off from the white 
has been at all well played he will have 





DIAGRAM 559.—A cannon to leave a pot, 
to be followed by an in-off from the white. 


good position to continue with. Red ball 11 inches from the side cushion 
Diagrain 559 illustrates one of these and half-an-inch from the baulk cushion. 
baulk cannon-positions which. at the Object white 11 inches from the side cushion 
aad f i 1 ‘ and 11 inches from the baulk cushion. Cue 
ands of a player who can 1look two ball 2 inches from the side cushion and 23 
strokes ahead, can easily be resolved inches from the baulk cushion, 


into the pot and in-off position which 

admits of both object balls being placed out of baulk as the result of two 
further strokes. By cannoning full or nearly full on to the red, a good-strength 
stroke will leave the red in position for a simple pot and the object white in 
position for an in-off, as shown by the intersected iines on the diagram. In 
order that the in-off from the white may be an easy stroke after the red has 
been potted, it may be necessary to use side when playing the pot. This, 
however, can only be determined after the cannon has been made, it being, of 
course, quite impossible to get all three balls in any exact position, as the result 
of a stroke played from a set position. 

Diagram 560 shows position for a run-througn cannon, and the intersected 
lines show how, by means of a good-strength stroke, the red may be left in 
position for an easy pot and the object white in position for an in-off after the 
red has been potted. In order that the white may be left favourably placed as 
the result of the cannon, the cue ball should cannon gently on to the white. 
Accuracy of contact with the object white is not so essential as when the cannon 
has to be followed by an in-off from this ball, for the pot—when the red is left 
in position for an easy stroke—will, as a rule, afford a means of getting position 
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for an in-off from the white, irrespective 
of the manner in which the cue ball has 
taken this ball—provided always that 
the contact with it, in the cannon which 
preceding the pot, has been a gentle one. 
Notwithstanding, however, that accu- 
racy of contact with the object white 1s 
not absolutely essential when playing the 
cannon under discussion, and that the 
important thing in this stroke is to leave 
the red close to the pocket, the player 
should attempt to cannon full or nearly 
full on to the white. Sufficient strength 
must, of course, be used to cause the red 
to travel across the table to the opposite 
corner pocket, but as with the same 
strength of stroke the cue ball will, 
after its fullish contact with the red, 
travel on to the white with much more 
pace when it has been struck high up 
than when it has been struck only a little 
above the centre, it is possible, in strokes 
of the same strength, to regulate the 
pace at which the cue ball will cannon 
on to the white, by the height above the 
centre at which the cue ball is struck. 
In fact, when the cue ball is a con- 
siderable distance from the first object 





ball it will follow on after a full or DraGRAM 560.—A_ run-through cannon 
nearly full contact, notwithstanding that doubling the red across the table to the 
it may have been struck at the centre or Ee ee ee 
» followed by an in-off from the white. Red 
—when the stroke has been played ball 11 inches from the baulk cushion and 
without very much pace—even well 234 inches from the side cushion. Object 
below the centre. But thouch a run- white 13 inches from the baulk cushion 
fh i gees b a d Sit and 13 inches from the side cushion Cue 
rough stroke can be played with- ball on the central line of the table and 12 
out any top, and even with bottom, inches from the baulk cushion. 


when the cue ball is not too near the 
object ball, the cue ball will not for the same strength of stroke follow through 
the object ball with nearly as much speed when hit below the centre as it will 
when hit above the centre, so that in many positions it is quite possible to make 
the first object ball travel a considerable distance and yet at the same time only 
cannon gently on to the second object ball. 

Diagram 561 shows the balls in position for a simple ball-to-ball cannon. 
Such a stroke, although it could leave the cue ball and the object white well 
‘situated for an in-off, would cause the red to 1ebound too far from the bottom 
cushion to leave a pot. If instead of playing the cannon by means of a direct 
stroke it is played as a cushion stroke—as shown by the continuous line on the 
diagram—the contact with the red has to be very much thinner than half-ball, 
consequently very little pace need be imparted to it, and thus it is quite easy to 
leave it well situated for the pot which should follow the cannon. When this 
cushion cannon is played with correct strength the cue ball will not drive the 
object white as far as the side cushion, and provided that it takes it 
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full or nearly full—and this full con- 
tact should be played for—position 
for a subsequent in-off will be left. 
Should the cue ball take the object 
white differently from what was 
intended, the red ball will often afford 
the player the means of getting posi- 
tion for an in-off from the white, so that 
correct contact with the object white is 
not nearly so essential when the cannon 
has to be followed by a pot as it is when 
it has to be followed by an in-off from 
the white. 

Diagram 562 shows all three balls in 
baulk again. Here, the cannon 
although a very thin one is not at all 
dificult owing to the cue ball being so 
close to the red. To ensure good after- 
position, however, gentle strength must 
be used. A well-played stroke will 





DIAGRAM 561.—A thin cannon off the red 
leaving the red close to the pocket for a pot, 
and the white in position for an in-off. 
Red ball 53 inches from the side cushion 
and 10% inches from the baulk cushion. 
Object white 163} inches from the side 
cushion and 2} inches from the baulk 
cushion. Cue ball 1 inch from the side 
cushion ard 174 inches from the baulk 
cushion. 


XO 





2.—A thin ball-to-ball cannon 


off the red to leave the red in position for a 


pot. 


An in-off from the white should follow 
the pot. 


leave the red well situated for a pot and 
the white in position for an in-off with 
which to follow the pot. Thus, by 
means of three strokes—a cannon, a 
pot, and an in-off—both object balls may 
be released from baulk, and as the 
player will be in hand after the third 
stroke he can, to a very great extent, 
make his own position for the next 
stroke, by reason of the latitude which 
the D affords for totally different spot- 
tings of the cue ball. 

Diagram 563 shows the balls in 
position for the simplest of cannons, 
but unless both object balls are 
controlled when making this cannon the 
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after-position may very easily turn out 
none too good. It is true that it is easy 
enough to send the red to the vicinity of 
the corner pocket and thus ensure either 
a pot or an in-off being left for the next 
stroke, If, however, the pot cannot be 
followed by an in-off from the white, 
the break will very likely end with the 
pot. If instead of a pot, an in-off from 
the red follows the cannon the after- 
position will, as a rule, be very much 
better than that which would result from 
a pot which cannot be followed by an 
in-off from the white, for in the former 
case the in-off from the red can often be 
followed by further in-offs from this 
ball. When, however, the cannon 
under discussion is followed by an in-off 
from the red, the object white remains in 
baulk, and unless the red comes to rest 
in good position for an in-off or a pot 
from the D any further score will be 
very problematical. In playing the 
cannon shown on Diagram 563 the 
player should, therefore, not only play 
to leave the red ball close to the pocket, 
but should also attempt to leave the 
abject white so situated that it can be 
brought out of baulk by means of an 
in-off after the red has been potted. 
The intersected lines on the diagram 
show how by means of a stroke which 
causes the cue ball to take the object 
white quite full the desired position can 
be obtained as the result of a good- 
strength stroke. 


von 


DIAGRAM 563.—A_ ball-to-ball cannon 
sending the red into position for a pot. 
The pot can be followed by an in-off from 
the white when this ball has been placed in 
a good position as the result of a well-played 
cannon. Red ball 264 inches from the side 
cushion and 20} inches from the baulk 
cushion. Object white onthe central line of 
the table and on the D semicircle. Cue 
ball 24% inches from the side cushion and on 
the D line. 


CHAPTER XXV. 


CANNONS OFF THE RED ON THE SPOT. 


When the red is on the spot and the 

object white is in baulk, the only strokes 
at all on, if the player is in hand, are a 
screw into one of the top pockets or an 
alleround cannon. The screw in-off 1s 
‘seldom played, for it is an uncertain 
stroke, no matter how good the player 
may be, and to many ordinary players 
it is an almost impossible one. When 
the object is well away from either 
baulk pocket the all-round cannon is a 
very uncertain stroke, and generally 
speaking it is under such conditions 
sounder billiards to play for safety than 
to go out for the cannon. When,’ 
however, the object white is situated 
somewhere near a baulk pocket—more 
especially if a few inches from the side 
and baulk cushions—the all-round can- 
non is a fairly easy stroke and one quite 
within the compass of a very ordinary 
player. 

Diagram 564 shows this cannon and 
it will be noticed that the cue ball is 
spotted a considerable distance from the 
end of the D. The cannon can be made 
from the left end of the D by means 
of half-ball or perhaps slightly less than DIAGRAM 564.— An all-round cannon from 
half-ball stroke without side, but when the red on the spot, played from the D. 
played from the end of the D there is 
always the risk of a kiss spoiling the cannon. A kiss may take place between 
the cue ball and the red before the cue ball has time to reach the object white, 
or the red ball may kiss the white and prevent any possibility of the cannon 
being made. By spotting well away from the end of the D the red ball is 
thrown more to the side of the table by the same kind of contact and thus the 
likelihood of a kiss is greatly lessened. When the cue ball is spotted well 
away from the end of the D for this all-round cannon, as shown on the diagram, 
aim should be taken for a half-ball stroke and just a little running side should 
ke used. This slight amount of running side will act as compensation for 
spotting the cue ball some distance from the end of the D. It is almost always. 
advisable to use a little running side when playing an all-round cannon, for in 
this way all possibility of imparting any check side to the cue ball is prevented. 
Any check side on the cue ball is nearly always fatal when playing an all-round 
cannon, and unless a player can strike a very true ball—and the ordinary player 
as a rule does not do so—the possibility of unintentionally imparting check side 
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to the cue ball when playing a plain- 
ball stroke always exists. The cue ball 
should not be hit high up as an extreme 
amount of top will quite alter the 
rebound angle off the top cushion. 

The reason that the cannon illustrated 
on Diagram 564 is a fairly easy stroke 
is because it can be made in quite a 
number of slightly different ways. 
Diagram 565 illustrates three different 
ways in which the cue ball can cannon 
on to the object white, when playing 
the all-round cannon illustrated on 
Diagram 564, viz., direct, off the side 
cushion, or off the baulk cushion, and 
Diagram 566 illustrates how the cue 
ball can reach the object white via the 
side and baulk cushions, or via the baulk 
and side cushions. Also, the cannon 
may still come off even should the cue 
ball come into contact with one or both 
angles of the pocket. In fact, if the 
cue ball enters the area enclosed by the 
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DIAGRAM 565.—The continuous _ lines 
illustrate three different ways in which the 
cannon shown on Diagram 564 may be 
made, viz., direct on to the object white or 
off the side cushion or the bottom cushion. 
Other ways in which the cue ball can cannon 
on to the object white are shown on Diagram 


566 


intersected line on Diagrams 565 and 566 the cannon will generally be made, 
and as this area is very considerable and can be entered by very different lines 
of travel, it is easily apparent that considerable latitude exists as to how full or 
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IAGRAM 566.—The continuous lines 
indicate how the cannon illustrated on 
Diagram 564 may be made off the side and 
baulk cushions or off the baulk and side 
Cushions, instead of direct on to the object 
white or off the baulk or side cushion only, 
as illustrated on Diagram 565. When the 
object white lies anywhere in the area 
enclosed by the intersected segment of a 
circle—especially if well away from the 
cushions—it is therefore favourably placed 

for the all-round cannon. 


otherwise the red may be taken without 
the cannon being missed. 

This all-round cannon should be 
played without any great amount of 
strength. When played with a great 
amount of pace the angles of rebound 
from the top and side cushions are 
different from those of a slower stroke. 
More especially is this the case when the 
cushions are very resilient. Again, 
although no player can tell what after- 
position will be left as the result of the 
cannon—for not only can the cannon be 
made in various ways, but also by 
different kinds of contact as regards the 
object white—there is far more chance 
of some position being left when the cue 
hall cannons on to the white without 
much pace and thus remains pretty close 
to it, than when the reverse of this is 
the case. 

Sometimes, with the red on the spot 
and the object white in baulk the only 
stroke to play is an in-off from the white, 
but although the position may be such 
that whilst the in-off itself is fairly easy, 
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it is very difficult if not impossible to 
bring the object ball out of baulk with- 
out missing the stroke. 

Diagram 567 shows such a position. 
The in-off from the white, although it 
requires a very thin contact, is not by any 
means a difficult stroke owing to the cue 
ball being comparatively near the object 
ball. The thin contact must, however, 
leave the white in baulk and this being 
the case care must be exercised to place 
it in as good a position as possible for a 
subsequent all-round cannon. Too 
gentle a stroke will leave it quite close 
to the side cushion and slightly too fast 
a stroke may cause it to travel into the 
area which lies between the D  semi- 
circle and the baulk cushion, and in 
either case a subsequent cannon will be 
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DIAGRAM 568.—A thin in-off from the 
white bringing the object ball across the 
table to leave position for an all-round 
cannon off the red. Position of the white 
ball as on Diagram 567. Cue ball 14 inches 
from the side cushion and 514 inches from 
the baulk cushion. Red on the spot. 


THE SPOT. 
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DIAGRAM 567.—A thin in-off from the 
white. Object white 24 inches from the side 
cushion and ro} inches from the baulk 
cushion. Cue ball 27} inches from the side 
cushion and 31} inches from the baulk 
cushion. Red ball on the spot. As the 
object white cannot be brought out of baulk, 
the in-off should be played with gentle 
strength in order to leave position for an all- 
round cannon, 


a far more uncertain stroke than it is 
when the object white is not very far 
from a baulk pocket though a good few 
inches from either the baulk or the side 
cushion. The intersected line on 
Diagram 567 gives an idea of the 
distance the object white should travel 
in order for it to be in good position for 
the all-round cannon. 

Diagram 568 illustrates another posi- 
tion wherein an in-off from the white, 
although an easy enough stroke for any 
fair player, cannot be made without 
leaving the object ball in baulk. This 
being the case, the subsequent cannon 
will be a more or less uncertain and 
difficult stroke unless the object white 
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lies somewhere near one of the baulk 
pockets. In the position shown on 
Diagram 568 it would be quite possible 
by means of a slow stroke to move the 
object white only a few inches, but a 
gentle stroke from a distance is always 
very risky when the contact with the 
object ball has to be a pretty exact one, 
owing to the possibility which always 
exists of a slow ball not travelling in an 
absolutely straight line. Instead, there- 
fore, of playing to leave the object white 
near the pocket into which the in-off has 
to be made, the game is to play to bring 
it right across the table to the vicinity 
of the other baulk pocket, as illustrated 
by the intersected line on the diagram. 


THE GAME. 





DIAGRAM 569.—An al] round cannon from 
the D. A far more uncertain stroke than 
the all-round cannon illustrated on Diagram 


564. 
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Red ball on the the spot. Object white 1} 
inches from the side cushion and 51 inches 
from the baulk cushion. Cue ball in hand. 
The cannon illustrated is the stroke that is 
generally played in this position. An 
alternative stroke is illustrated on Diagram 


571. 


This can be accomplished by means of a 
stroke of about medium pace. 

Diagram 569 is illustrative of posi- 
tions which commonly occur. The cue 
ball is in hand, the red on the spot and 
the object white is somewhere between 
the D and the baulk cushion, but well 
to one side of the central line of the 
table. Ordinarily, the best game under 
these conditions is a safety miss, but a 
cannon off the red although an uncertain 
stroke at the hands of the best of 
players is always a possible stroke, and 
is sometimes made by players very little 
above the average. For this cannon 
the cue ball should be spotted at the 
extreme end of the D line and the red 
should be taken slightly less than half- 
ball. For the reasons already explained 
in the description of the all-round 
cannon shown on Diagram 564 a 
little running side should be _ used, 
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but the cue ball must not be struck 
high up. There are two _ chances 
of getting this cannon, for it may be 
made as a three-cushion stroke, as 
shown on the diagram, or off the top and 
side cushions only. In the diagram the 
object white is shown well to the left of 
the central] line of the table. When 
similarly situated to the right of the 
central line the cannon should be played 
down the other side of the table, the cue 
ball being, of course, spotted on the left 
extremity of the D line. 

Diagram 570 illustrates a placing of 
the balls which is of common occur- 
rence. The red is on the spot, the 
object ball close to the side cushion 
about 17 or 18 inches from the centre 
pocket and the cue ballin hand. Most 
players when attempting to score from 
this position by means of a cannon, play 
off the white. This cannon is, however, 
always an uncertain one no matter by 
whom played, as very slight variations 
in contact and in the amount of side 
:mparted—the stroke must be played 





with running side—give considerably DraGRaM 571.—A cannon off the red played 
different results. For this cannon the bleh eiehs Eup ne ap dear aeeehe 
cue ball should be spotted at or near the Se eee ae ee 


on Diagram 570. Position of tk 


far end of the D, aim should be taken balls as on Diagram 570. 


for a contact rather fuller than half-ball 
and plenty of side should be used. There are two chances of getting the cannon, 
viz., either direct off the side cushion, or off the side and top cushions, as shown 
on the diagram. 

Diagram 571 shows the object balls in exactly the same position as on 
Diagram 570, but illustrates a cannon off the red instead of a cannon off 
the white. This stroke although always uncertain is perhaps no more 
nncertain than the cannon off the white. As shown on Diagram 571 the cue ball 
should be spotted at the extreme end of the D line and plenty of running side 
must be used with a half-ball stroke in order to bring the cue ball round the 
table with the required direction. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


CANNONS OFF THE TOP CUSHION. 


A stroke that has constantly to be 
played is a cannon off the top cushion. 
Sometimes it has to be played from a set 
position, at other times by being in hand 
the player may make his own angle up 
to the extent afforded by the width of 
the D. Generally speaking a long- 
distance cannon off the top cushion with 
both object balls well away from the 
cushion is easiest when it can be made 
by means of a plain half-ball stroke, 
consequently when the cannon has to be 
played from the D, the player, except in 
certain positions to which reference will 
be made farther on in this chapter, 
should always spot his ball for a half- 
ball stroke. 

Diagram 572 illustrates a commonly 
occurring position. A _ ball-to-ball 
cannon is here impossible—except as a 
forcing or screw stroke, which need not, 
of course, be considered—owing to the 
required angle of deflection being too 
wide even for a slow half-baljl stroke 
with plenty of running side. By 
placing the cue ball a short distance from 
the end of the D, a cannon off the top 
cushion can be made quite easily by 
means of a plain half-ball stroke. Ifa 
very ordinary player will place the balls 
in the positions given under Diagram 572 
he will find that he can get the cannon 
time after time. Of course, the whole 
thing in strokes of this nature is ability 
to judge the correct spotting for the cue 
ball. This can only come with practice, 
but positions so constantly occur where- 
in the only stroke to play is a cannon 
off the top cushion, that any player who 





DIAGRAM 572.—A_ position which with 
Slight variations, as regards the white ball, 
is of common occurrence. Red ball on the 
spot. Object white 74 inches from the side 
cushion and 544 inches from the top cushion. 
Cue ballin hand. A ball-to-ball cannon is 
not on except by a stroke which scatters the 
balls. The cannon should be played off the 
top cushion, by means of a half-ball stroke. 
The cue ball should be spotted about an 
inch or an inch and a half from the end of 
the D. The correct spotting will be slightly 
different according to whether the stroke 
is played with ivory halls or with bonzoline 
balls. 


is poor at these strokes will find that it will be greatly to his advantage to spend 


a little time in practising them. 


When a cannon has to be made off the top cushion it will naturally be an 
easier stroke when the second object ball is near the top cushion than when it 


lies a considerable distance from it. 


On Diagram 572 the red is on the spot 
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and therefore no very considerable dis- 
tance from the cushion. Positions, 
however, constantly occur wherein, 
though a cannon off the top cushion 
may be made by means of a plain half- 
ball stroke from the D, the second 
object ball lies quite a long distance 
from this cushion. 

Diagram 573 illustrates one of these 
positions. If the player is in hand a 
cannon can be made off either ball by 
means of a plain half-ball stroke. In 
this position it is true that a cannon 
could be made in several other ways— 
and these will later on be described— 
but, as a rule, when there is a good deal 
of room round the second object ball— 
which is the case here—it is very much 
better to play the cannon off the top 
cushion only, when this is easily possible 
by means of a plain half-ball stroke. 
This plain half-ball stroke off the top 
cushion is shown on Diagram 573 and 
it should be played with little more 
strength than is necessary to cause the 
cue ball to reach the second object ball, 





and in order to ensure the true running DIAGRAM 573.—A cannon off the top 
of the cue ball the stroke should be Cushion by means of a half-ball stroke. 
played with drag. Not only in this Red ball 14$ inches from the side cushion 
stroke, but in practically every cannon and 394 inches von ae FOP paper 
ff the top cushion. the maki f Object white 164 inches from the side 
ee Mae! : anise © cushion and 234 inches from the top cushion. 
which is not dependent on force or Cue ball should be placed about an inch 
screw, only gentle strength should be from the end of the D. 


used. The very best players, though 

they may be quite certain of getting a cannon, cannot be quite sure how the 
cue ball will catch the second object ball when the cannon is off a cushion on 
to a ball lying a considerable distance from this cushion. The cue ball in 
such a stroke may take the second object ball quite full, or on either side, and as 
these different contacts must naturally lead to very different after-positions, even a 
good player cannot beforehand determine the exact nature of his next stroke. 
By playing the cannon without much strength, he, however, knows that he will 
not scatter the balls, also that his ball will come to rest not very far from the 
ball last hit, and that consequenty he will, in all probability, have a scoring 
position left to continue with. 

A commonly occurring position is the red on the spot and the object white 
close to or touching the side cushion, and is often the result of a badly-played 
in-off from the white. With the object balls so placed, it is, when playing from 
hand, as a rule easier to get the cannon by means of a plain half-ball stroke 
off the red—when possible by this method of play—than by any other kind of 
stroke. In order, however, for the cannon to be on by means of a plain half- 
ball stroke off the red when playing from the D, the object white must not be 
very low down nor very high up the side cushion. 
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Diagram 574 illustrates this half-ball 
cannon off the red on the spot. The 
object white which lies on or close to the 
cushion is about 40 inches from the top 
cushion, and as in order to get the 
correct angle for a_half-ball stroke 
without side the cue ball has to be 
placed at the extreme end of the D line, 
it necessarily follows that were the 
object white placed a few inches lower 
down the table, but still against the 
cushion, a cannon by means of a plain 
half-ball stroke would be impossible. 
With the object white so placeda cannon 
would, of course, be quite possible 
cither by means of a thinner than half- 
ball stroke without side or by means of 
a half-ball stroke with a certain amount 
of check side. Neither of these strokes 
can, however, compare for a moment 
for simplicity with a plain half-ball 
stroke, consequently a cannon off the 
:ed on the spot, played from the D, is 
a far more difficult stroke when the 
object white is several inches lower 
down the table than it is when the ball 





is situated as shown on Diagram 574. DIAGRAM 574.—A cannon off the top 
AS already stated, the object white on cushion by means ofa plain half-ball stroke. 
Diagram 574 is about 40 inches from eatin nie he ae Rede ue 
the top eushion and: a6. the eition touching or nearly touching the side cushion 
: ; . po and about 4o inches from the top cushion. 
illustrated on this diagram may be Cue ball extreme end of the D. 


considered, as it were, as one end of a 

scale of plain half-ball cannons from the D, off the red on the spot on to the object 
white lying on or quite close to the side cushion, that part of the cushion 
against which the object white is lying should if possible be definitely fixed in 
the mind, so that it can be located at a glance in order to enable a player to 
tell quite easily whether a ball lying against this cushion is above or below this 
particular part of the cushion. 

When a player, just by looking at the side cushion, knows exactly the spot 
which marks the limit for the half-hall cannons off the red (on the spot) already 
referred to, he can by means of a very simple if somewhat rough and ready 
rule at once determine where he should spot his ball for a plain half-ball cannon 
off the top cushion, when the object white, still against the cushion, is 
considerably higher up the table than in Diagram 574. The rule is: Spot the 
cue ball as many inches from the end of the D line as the object white is moved 
above its position on Diagram 574. 

Diagram 575 shows the red ball on the spot and the object white about 28 
inches from the top cushion and close to the side cushion. As the object white 
is here about 12 inches higher up the table than on Diagram 574, the cue ball 
must be placed on a spot about 12 inches from the end of the D line. On 
Diagram 575 the cue ball is shown spotted quite close to the centre of the D line 
for the half-ball cannon. As the D line is 23 inches long the cue ball is on a spot 
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about 114 inches from the extremity of 
the line, but as already stated the above- 
mentioned rule is only a rough-and- 
ready one, and it will be found by trial 
that with the object balls in the position 
shown on Diagram 575, a cannon will 
result from a half-ball stroke, whether 
the cue ball be spotted exactly on the 
centre of the D line, or slightly to the 
right or left of this centre. 

Diagram 576 shows another variation 
of this half-ball cannon off the top 
cushion played from the D. Here, the 
object white, still close to the side 
cushion, is about 17 inches from the top 
cushion, and as it is thus 23 inches 
higher up the table than on Diagram 
574, the cue ball, for a plain half-ball 
stroke, must be placed on a spot 23 
inches from the right end of the D line, 
or in other words, on the left end of the 
line. 





DiaGRAM 576.—A cannon off the top 

cushion by means of a half-ball stroke. Red 

on the spot. Object white close to or 

touching the side cushion and 17 inches 

from the top cushion. Cue ball extreme 
end of the D. 
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DIAGRAM 575.—A cannon off the top 

cushion by means of a half-ball stroke. 

Red on the spot. Object white touching 

or nearly touching the side cushion and 

almost 28 inches from the top cushion. 

Cue ball quite close to the centre of the 
D line. 


Just as the position on Diagram 574 
marks, as it were, one end of a scale of 
plain half-ball cannons off the red on the 
spot, so the position illustrated on 
Diagram 576 marks the other end of the 
scale. With the object white a few 
inches higher up the table than as shown 
on Diagram 576 and still close to the 
cushion, side on the cue ball becomes 
necessary, or else a forcing stroke or 
screw must be used, and when the object 
white is very high up the cushion both 
side and screw should be used for the 
cannon. 

Although, with the object white 
situated as shown on Diagram 576, the 
cannon is a half-ball stroke when played 
from the far end of the D, it can also be 
made by means of a half-ball stroke 
from anywhere on the D line, provided 
that running side is used. 
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Diagram 577 shows the cannon 
played from the near end of the D. 
Played from here, a moderate amount 
of side, but nothing like extreme side, 
must be used. Although the amount of 
side required has to be correctly judged, 
this stroke is very little more difficult 
than the plain half-ball cannon illus- 
trated on Diagram 576, and gener- 
ally speaking, better direction is 
given the red ball when these particular 
cannons are played from the near end of 
the D line or its vicinity, than when they 
are played from the other end of the 
line. 

Although many cannons off the red on 
the spot on to the object white lying 
close to the side cushion may present 
little or no difficulty, just as strokes, to 
any fair player, it is a very different 
thing when the question of the after- 
position has to be considered. When 
no attempt is made to leave some good 
position as the result of one of these 
cannons, the after-position will far more 
often be bad than good, and when it 
happens to be good the player may DIAGRAM 577.—A cannon off the top 
consider himself very fortunate. On ae played with ne ee wee 
Wiagram 577 the intersected line indi- Bile Sina exaciysns oni Diagrams 70: 
cates how the red may be made to travel 
to the vicinity of the centre pocket as the result of a good-strength stroke. 
The cannon, however, requires very well handling to obtain this position, and 
even when the red comes to rest not very far from the pocket the next stroke 
may not be by any means an easy one, for so much depends upon what angle 
the cue ball in its new position will make with the red and the pocket. Still, 
provided the red comes to rest somewhere in the vicinity of the pocket, or at 
least at no very great distance from it, there will generally be some sort of posi- 
tion for this pocket. Often, an in-off will be left though it may have to be played 
with screw or by means of a thin or a run-through stroke, and at other times 
the stroke to play will be a pot of some kind or other. 

As the positions illustrated on Diagrams 574, 575, and 577 are, with slight 
modifications, of constant occurrence, fair players should always play to bring 
the red down to the centre pocket, otherwise though the cannon may be made, 
the break will generally come to an end with this stroke. 

Diagram 578 shows the red on the spot and the object white a few inches 
from the side cushion. Playing from the D a cannon off the top cushion can 
be made taking either the red or the white first. The cannon off the red is 
very similar to the cannons already described, except that owing to the object 
white being a few inches from the cushion the cue ball can either cannon direct 
on to it or off the side cushion. The cannon off the white is a more difficult 
stroke as it cannot be made by means of a plain half-ball stroke and con- 
sequently some running side—right-hand side on the diagram—must be used. 
The amount of side has, of course, to be judged, for not enough side will cause the 
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cue ball to pass the red on the inside after 
leaving the top cushion, and too much 
side will cause it to pass the red on the 
outside. Aim should be taken for a 
half-ball contact with the white, and the 
stroke should be played with drag as 
well as side. With the balls in the 
position shown on Diagram 578 good 
position far more often results from a 
cannon off the white, played in the 
manner just described, than it does from 
a cannon off the red, for a well-played 
cannon off the white brings the balls 
pretty well together owing to the object 
white crossing the table, as shown by 
the intersected line, whereas this cannot 





DiAGRAM 579.—An attempted cannon off 
the top cushion played as a half-ball stroke 
with side. The cue ball and the object white 
kiss at the spot marked by the x and the kiss 
prevents the cannon being made. Red on 
the spot. Object white 24 inches from the 
side cushion and 43% inches from the top 
wuchinan Cue hall avtreame end af the T). 
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DIAGRAM 578.—A cannon off the top 

cushion. A half-ball stroke with side. Red 

on the spot. Object white 4# inches from 

the side cushion and 45% inches from the top 
cushion. 


be the case with a cannon off the red. 
Although the position which results 
from a cannon off the white depends 
upon how the cue ball takes the red, as 
well as upon the strength with which 
the stroke has been played, a good- 
strength stroke will generally leave 
what will be a scoring position for any 
fair player, and often the resulting 
position will be an extremely good one. 
A cannon off the white is therefore a 
sounder stroke to play than a cannon off 
the red, owing to the former stroke 
leading to better position than the 
latter. 

Diagram 579 shows a location of the 
ebject balls which is with slight varia- 
tions of constant occurrence. This 
position may appear to -be of a very 


Diagram 578, but it differs from it in 
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one exceedingly important detail. In 
the position shown on Diagram 578 the 
easiest way of playing a cannon off the 
white is by means of a half-ball stroke 
with running side, but in the position 
shown on Diagram 579, if the cannon is 
attempted by means of a running-side 
half-ball stroke, a kiss will probably 
take place between the cue ball and the 
object white somewhere between the top 
cushion and the red ball. Even when 
the position is such that the kiss is just 
avoided by a true half-ball stroke it may 
occur if the contact with the object 
white is a shade fuller than half-ball, and 
in. playing half-ball strokes—especially 
when the cue ball is a long way 
from the first object ball—the contact 
will very seldom indeed be exactly half- 
ball, no matter how good the player may 
be. On Diagram 579 the x indicates 
one spot where the kiss may take place, 
but often the kiss will take place still 
nearer the red. Sometimes the cue ball 
will be knocked away by the object 
white when it has travelled to within 





less than an inch of the red and the kiss DIAGRAM 580.—A cannon off the top 
may even take place at practically the cushion by means of an appreciably thinner 
exact moment that the cannon is made. than half-ball stroke with side. The thinner 
Most players when playing a cannon than half-ball contact prevents the object 


ball from crossing the table deAznd the red, 


with the balls in a position at all similar and thus the kiss shown on Diagram 579 
to the one illustrated on Diagram 579 cannot take place. Position of the balls 
consider that they have had very hard exactly the same as on Diagram 579. 


lines when a kiss takes place and 

prevents the cannon being made just as the cue ball was travelling to the red. 
If, however, a player invites a kiss by playing a stroke in a way which is likely 
to bring about a kiss, he cannot fairly claim that he has had bad luck when he 
gets what he has really, though unknowingly, asked for. 

Diagram 580 shows the object balls in exactly the same position as on 
Diagram 579, and also illustrates the correct way of playing the cannon in order 
to preclude all possibility of a kiss taking place between the cue ball and the 
object white. Instead of the object white being taken half-ball the contact 
must be considerably thinner than half-ball, and the stroke must be played with 
more side to compensate for the thinner contact. The thinner contact will 
cause the object white to travel across the table below the red—as indicated by 
the intersected line—instead of above the red as on Diagram 579, and conse- 
quently there is nothing to interfere with the cue ball reaching the red after it 
leaves the top cushion. This thinner-than-half-ball cannon with running side is 
not an easy stroke, as the contact and the amount of side require well judging. 
The amount of side that is sufficient for a contact not much thinner than half- 
ball will not be sufficient for a contact that is only about quarter-ball, and vice 
versa, the amount of side that is correct with a quarter-ball contact will be too 
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much with a contact half way between 
quarter-ball and half-ball. The best way 
of playing this cannon is by means of a 
quarter-ball contact and plenty of side. 
Drag should be used as this will prevent 
the side pulling the cue ball out of the 
line of aim, besides which good after- 
position is more likely to result when 
this cannon is played in this manner 
than when no drag is used. 

As already stated, when playing a 
cannon off the top cushion with both 
object balls a considerable distance from 
this cushion the most certain way of 
getting the cannon is by means of a half- 
ball stroke, provided that the position is 
such that the cannon is on from some 
spot in the D by means of a half-ball 
stroke, and provided also that a half- 
ball stroke can be played without any 
fear of a kiss taking place between the 
cue ball and the first object ball. In 
many positions, however, although a 
cannon off the top cushion can be made 
quite easily from the D by means of a 
plain half-ball stroke, and although 
such a stroke cannot possibly cause a 





DIAGRAM 581.—A cannon off the top 
cushion. Red ball 8 inches from the top 


kiss to take place between the cue ball 
and the first object ball, the cannon 
cannot be played this way without 
great risk of losing the white when this 
ball is the first object ball. In some 
positions a true half-ball stroke would 
certainly pot the white, and in other 
positions although a true _half-ball 
stroke would not cause it to enter 


cushion and 28 inches from the side cushions 
Object white 184 inches from the top 
cushion and 124 inches from the side cushion, 
The cannon is a half-ball stroke without 
side from the end of the D, but such a 
stroke generally causes the object white to 
enter the corner pocket. Thecorrect way 
of playing the cannon is shown on Diagram 


582. 


the pocket, a cannon played as a half-ball stroke without side might easily 
cause the white to be lost owing to the contact not being a true half-ball one, 
though to all intents and purposes a half-ball one, especially as judged by the 
throw-off angle. 

Diagram 581 illustrates one of these commonly occurring positions and also 
illustrates how the white may be lost when the cannon is played off this ball 
by means of a plain half-ball stroke. 

Diagram 582 shows the object balls in exactly the same position as on 
Diagram 581, and illustrates the correct way of playing the cannon. It will be 
noticed that the cue ball is spotted very differently, and this alteration of the 
angle precludes any possibility of a half-ball stroke potting the white. To 
compensate for the altered spotting of the cue ball the stroke must be played 
with running side, and drag should also be used in order to check the speed of 
the cue ball previous to its contact with the white. This cannon can be made 
by means of a thinner than half-ball stroke with side, but long-distance strokes 
should never be played in this manner when a half-ball stroke will serve, owing 
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to the unreliability of thin contacts as 
compared with half-ball ones. An 
exception to this rule, of course, occurs 
when the position is such that a kiss 
may easily take place as the result of a 
half-ball stroke. 

Diagram 583 illustrates a_ position 
that now and then occurs. A_ run- 
through in-off is not on owing to the 
kiss which must occur if this stroke is 
attempted. A cannon off the top cushion 
is not a very difficult stroke though the 
amount of side which must be used 
requires well judging. Plenty of side 
must be used otherwise the cue ball will 


& 


DrAGRAM 583.—A cannon off the top 
cushion with running side. By taking the 
object white fuller than half-ball position for 
an in-off from the white may be left in the 
event of the cue ball cannoning on to the 
inside of the red instead of on to the outside 
as shown on the diagram. Ked on the spot. 
Object white touching the side cushion and 
6 inches from the nearest point on the top 
cushion. Cue ball three-quarters of an inch 
from the side cushion and 114 inches from 
the top cushion. 


OF THE GAME. 

















DiaGRAM 582,—A cannon off the top 

cushion. A half-ball stroke with running 

side. Object balls situated exactly as on 

diagram 581. Cue ball a few inches from 

the far end of the D. A half-ball stroke 
cannot pot the white. 


pass the red on the inside, but extreme 
side will cause it to pass the red on the 
outside. The stroke should be played 
with littlke more strength than is 
required to carry the cue ball on to the 
red. ‘The nature of the after-position 
which results from a successful stroke 
will depend to a very great extent upon 
the kind of contact which the cue ball 
makes with the red, but good position is 
more likely to result from a gentle 
stroke than from a stroke played with 
a fair amount of pace. A good-strength 
stroke will sometimes leave the red well 
placed for a pot and at other times for 
an in-off. No exact contact with the 
object white is necessary in order to 
ensure the cannon being made, for 
provided that the amount of side is 
regulated to the fulness or otherwise of 
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the stroke, the cannon maybe made by means of a somewhat thinner than half-ball, 
a half-ball, or an appreciably fuller than half-ballcontact. A fuller than half-ball 
stroke should, however, always be employed for this cannon, because a fullish 
contact with the white will bring this ball down from the top cushion—as shown 
on the diagram—even when the stroke has been played without much strength, 
whereas a thinner than half-ball contact will leave it near the top cushion, 
owing to the thinner stroke causing it to travel with less speed than is the case 
with the fuller stroke, and also because it travels at a more acute angle to the 
top cushion when taken less than half-ball than it does when taken fuller than 
half-ball. The advantage of bringing the object white: well down from the top 
cushion is mae! demonstrated when the cue ball after cannoning on to the red 
comes to rest as high up the table as the spot, or even higher up than this, as it 
often will, for with the cue ball high up the table good position for an in-off 
from the white may easily be left, and in a cannon of the nature of the one 
illustrated on Diagram 583 it isa great thing to have achance of a score off the 
white for the next stroke, in the event of the red not presenting anything 
favourable. Even when the cue ball after cannoning on to the red travels down 
the table, as shown on the diagram, the resultant position will generally be 
better when the white is a considerable 
distance from the top cushion than 
when it lies very near this cushion, for 
with it well away from the top cushion, 
should it be possible to pot the red, the 
pot may often be followed by an in-off 
from the white, and if instead of the 
cannon being followed by a pot it can 
be followed by an in-off from the red, 
this in-off can often be followed by an 
in-off from the white from the D. 
Diagram 584 shows a location of the 
object balls which with slight variations 
often occurs. With the red touching 
or nearly touching the cushion and the 
cue ball in hand, a run-through in-off 
into the top pocket is quite on, but such 
a stroke is never anything like a 
certainty even at the hands of extremely 
capable players. A cannon off the top 
cushion is a much simpler stroke, for 
provided the cue ball is spotted correctly 
the cannon can be made by means of a 
half-ball stroke. In fact, this cannon is 
of exactly the same nature as several 
other cannons already described in this 
chapter, except as regards the after- 
position to be played for. With the 





sea te cane oa aoe cs ae red only a short distance above the 
cushion by means of a half-ball stroke. By a . a 

means of a good-strength stroke the red may centre pocket, ther Pie ey fair 
be left close tothe centre pocket. Red ball chance of its being left in position for 
touching the side cushion and 9 or Io inches a pot or an in-off, provided that the cue 
from the centre pocket. Object white 16 ball cannons gently on to it. Of course, 


inches from the side cushion and 45% inches 


from the top cushion. it is impossible to know how the red 
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ball will be taken when the cannon is 
made, but there is far more likelihood 
of good position being left when the 
cannon is played in the manner des- 
cribed, than when a fastish stroke is 
used. Besides which the cannon is 
easier when played with little more 
strength than is necessary to cause the 
cue ball to reach the red, than it is when 

layed with plenty of pace, for whereas 
in gentle to medium-pace _ strokes, 
played without side, the angle of reflec- 
tion is practically equal to the angle of 
incidence, the same is anything but the 
case for fast strokes, and on a table 
with very resilient cushions the angle of 
reflection is perceptibly altered by 
increasing the pace of the stroke from 
medium-pace to half-way between 
medium pace and fast pace. 

Diagram 585 illustrates another 
cannon off the top cushion, on to the 
red lying close to the side cushion and 
a short distance above the centre 
pocket. This cannon is a difficult one, 
as it has to be played as a thin stroke 





with side, and the amount of side tees 585.— A penile 8 ce oe 
i cushion by means o! a thin stroke with side, 
required dep ends Bpon ey degree o A difficult stroke. A good-strength stroke 
thinness with which the object white is may leave the red close to the centre pocket. 
taken. When the contact is a very Red ball touching the side cushion and g or 
thin one, much less side is required than ro inches from the centre pocket. Object 
h h j white 18 inches from the top cushion and 
when the contact 1s only moderately 24% inches trom the side cushion. Cue ball 
thin. But although this cannon is not on the pyramid spot. 


an easy stroke, even for a good player, 

owing to the nicety of judgment required as regards contact and amount of side, 
playing it with little more pace than is necessary to cause the cue ball to reach 
the red makes it no more difficult than it is when a much faster stroke is used. 
When, however, the slower stroke is used a successful stroke may leave the red 
quite close to the centre pocket. 

Diagram 586 shows a location of the balls which is typical of positions that 
often occur. When the player is in hand, a cannon off the top cushion can be 
made by various kinds of strokes as regards the kind of contact and amount 
of side. For example, if the cue ball be spotted at the far end of the D much 
less side will be required than is the case with the cue ball spotted say three or 
tour inches from this end, the kind of contact with the first object ball being 
presumed to be the same in each case. These particular cannons from the D 
are, however, less difficult when played with plenty of side than when played 
with only a moderate amount of side, for when the angleis such that only a 
moderate amount of side is required it is no easy matter to impart just the right 
amount to the cue ball. If instead of striking the cue ball on the correct spot it 
is struck only fractionally to the right or left of this spot too much side or too 
httle side will be imparted to it. When, however, the angle is such that a 
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player knows that the amount of side 
required for the stroke is just about as 
much or nearly as much as he is able to 
impart to the cue ball, he is less likely 
to go wrong than when, though having 
to play with side, he has not to impart 
to the cue ball anything like the 
maximum amount of side which he is 
able to impart, for in the former case he 
plays the stroke with as much side as 
he can, whereas in the latter case he has 
to gauge the amount. This question of 
a moderate amount of side as contrasted 
with plenty of side has its counterpart 
in screw strokes, for screw cannons or 
screw in-offs are often much easier when 
they require plenty of screw, than when, 
though impossible at moderate strength 





DiaGRAM 587.—A cannon off the top 
and side cushions played with plenty of side. 
Red ball g inches from the side cushion and 
54 inches from the top cushion. Object 
white 4 inches from the side cushion and 25 
inches from the top cushion. Cue ball at 
or near the extreme end of the D. Position 
for an in-off from the red may be obtained 
by means of a good-strength stroke. 





DiaGRaM 586.—A cannon off the top 
cushion played with plenty of side. Red 
ball 6 inches from the side cushion and 50% 
inches from the top cushion. Object white 
half an inch from the side cushion and 18 
inches from the top cushion. Cue ball 3 or 
four inches from the end of the D. Position 
for an in-off from the red may be obtained 
by means of a good-strength stroke. 


without screw, they only require very 
little screw. The cannon shown on 
Diagram 586 should therefore be played 
with plenty of side and the cue ball 
should be spotted at an angle which will 
be in accordance with the amount of side 
with which the stroke is being played. 
With the object balls situated as shown 
on Diagram 586 the cue ball should be 
spotted three or four inches from the 
end of the D, and from this spotting of 
the cue ball the cannon can be made by 
means of a stroke about half way 
between quarter-ball and _half-ball, 
played with plenty of side. The stroke 
should be played with drag. The first 
object ball will cross the table more or 
less as indicated by the intersected line, 
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and though the exact direction of its line 
of travel will depend upon how full or 
otherwise it has been taken by the cue 
ball—the fuller the contact the higher 
up the table will it travel—a _ good- 
strength stroke will generally leave 
position for an in-off into the top pocket. 

Diagram 587 shows a variation of the 
cannon shown on Diagram 586. Owing 
to the second object ball being several 
inches away from the cushion the 
cannon can be made either off the top 
cushion only or off the top and side 
cushions. It is, however, better to 
play this cannon off two cushions than 
off only one, for when played off two 
cushions the risk of the cue ball passing 
between the cushion and the second 
object ball without touching this ball is 
very greatly lessened. The cue ball 
should be spotted at or near the extreme 
end of the D, and the stroke should be 
played with plenty of side and drag. A 
good-strength stroke will generally 
leave position for an in-off to continue 
with 





Diagram 588 illustrates an uninviting 
position that with slight variations 
occasionally occurs. Average players 
and even fairly good players, by reason 
of their spotting the cue ball as shown 
on the diagram, seldom get a cannon in 
this position, for provided that the cue 
ball leaves the top cushion with any- 


DraGrRAm 588.—A position in which a kiss 
very often takes place when a cannon is 
played from the near end of the D. Object 
white 14 inches from the side cushion and 
23 inches from the top cushion. Red 
ball 14 inches from the side cushion 
and 12 inches from the baulk cushion, 
The x indicates the spot where the kiss is 
likely to take place when the cannon is 


: ; : : played from the near end of the D. 
thing like correct direction for the ball 


lying near the side cushion in baulk, a kiss almost invariably takes place and 
prevents any possibility of the cannon being made. The X on the diagram 
shows how the kiss may take place when the cue ball leaves the top cushion 
with correct direction for the cannon. If the cue ball be spotted at the extreme 
end of the D, as shown on Diagram 588, and the stroke be played without side, 
the contact that will give the cue ball the correct direction as it leaves the 
cushion will inevitably cause a kiss to take place. 

Diagram 58g illustrates a way of avoiding the kiss shown on Diagram 588 
even though the cue ball be spotted at the same end of the D. If the object 
white be taken very thinly, so little pace will be imparted to it that the cue ball 
will have time to pass the point at which its path and that of the object white 
intersect each other, before the object white can get there, and consequently no 
kiss will take place. But as well as taking the object white quite thinly side 
has to be used. The cannon though quite a possible stroke when played in the 
tnanner described is, however, a very difficult shot. Long-distance strokes, 
even when no side has to be used, are always anything but easy when the 
contact with the object ball aimed at has to be a thin one, and when in addition 
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to having to take the object ball very 
much thinner than half-ball the cue ball 
has to be struck with side the stroke is 
rendered still more difficult. 

Diagram 590 shows the object balls 
in exactly the same position as on 
Diagram 589 and also illustrates a 
sounder way of playing the cannon. 
Instead of the cue ball being spotted at 
the near end of the D line as regards the 
object white, it is spotted at or near the 
far end of the line. In this way the 
cannon can be played as a half-ball 
stroke with side. It is no easy matter 
to correctly gauge the amount of side 
required, but provided that the object 
white is taken half-ball, and provided 
also that the amount of side has heen 
nicely gauged, a kiss between the cue 
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DIAGRAM 590.—~—A cannon off the top 
cushion by means of a half-ball stroke with 
side played from the far end of the D. A 
sounder stroke than the cannon by a thin 
Stroke shown on Diagram 589. Position of 
the object balls exactly the same as on 


Diagram 589. 





DIAGRAM 589.—Avoiding the kiss shown 
on Diagram 588 by taking the object white 
very thinly and using running side. The 
thin contact causes the object white to travel 
across the table without much speed and 
thus allows the cue ball to pass the point at 
which its path is intersected by that of the 
object white before the object white can 
reach this point. Position of the object 
balls exactly the same as on Diagram 588. 
A sounder way of playing the cannon is 
shown on Diagram 590. 


ball and the object white will be avoided. 
Although the cannon is not an easy 
one, even when played in the manner 
described, the fact of its being played 
by means of a half-ball contact with the 
object white—the easiest of all contacts 
especially in long-distance strokes— 
makes it much less difficult than when 
played by means of a thin stroke as 
illustrated on Diagram 589. In both 
cases the amount of side has to be nicely 
gauged, but in the one instance the 
desired contact presents no difficulty to 
any fair player whereas in the other 
instance the reverse is the case. 
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Diagram 591 illustrates a very 
difficult stroke that is sometimes played 
by good players. A cannon can be 
made off the top and side cushions, off 
the top cushion only, or—as shown on 
the diagram—off the top and baulk 
cushions. Whether the cannon be 
played off the top cushion only, or off 
the top and baulk cushions, the contact 
with the object ball has to be a very 
thin one. Check side on the cue ball 
by altering the angle of rebound off the 
top cushion would sometimes enable the 
cannon to be made when the contact 
with the object white has not been thin 
enough to admit of the cannon being 
made by a plain-ball stroke. The use 
of check side is, however, not advisable 
in this stroke owing to the great 
dificulty in imparting just the correct 
amount. The cue ball after strik- 
ing the top cushion has to travel 
practically the length of the table 
and consequently slight differences in 
the amount of side imparted to it 
may produce widely different results, 





for whilst two different paths from DIAGRAM 591.—A cannon off the top 
the same point on the top cushion cushion. A thin stroke without side. Object 

white 13 inches from the side cushion 
ne noe be far apart, say a foot or so and 36 inches from the top cushion. Red 
from this cushion, the space between ball 12 inches from the baulk cushion and 
them at the baulk end of the table may 19 inches from the side cushion. The cue 


be very considerable. When playing ball should be spotted a little to the right 
the cannon under discussion, off the top Ghape centre one Dene 
cushion only, it 1s as well to aim for a 
contact even thinner than appears to be necessary, for in the first place most 
players when failing at a long-distance thin stroke more often fail through not 
taking the object ball quite as thinly as they intended, than through taking it too 
thinly, and secondly, because should the object ball be taken too thinly to admit 
of the cannon being made off the top cushion only, there is always the possibility of 
its being made off the baulk cushion. With the balls situated as shown on Diagram 
591, if as the result of a thin stroke played without side and without very much 
pace—high pace affects the angle of reflection, especially with very resilient 
cushions—the cue ball misses the red by about two or three inches as it passes it 
on the inside—that is to the left, as the player stands facing the top cushion—the 
cannon will be made off the baulk cushion, as indicated by the continuous line on 
the diagram. If, however, the cue ball on its way down the table passes the red 
on the outside, the cannon cannot be made except off the side and baulk cushions, 
and only by the cue ball travelling very wide indeed of the line of travel played 
for, can any contact with the side cushion take place at all previous to the cue 
ball reaching the baulk cushion. 

Diagram 592 illustrates another very difficult cannon that is typical of strokes 
sometimes played by good players. The cannon may be made off the top and 
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side cushions or—as indicated by the 
continuous line on the diagram—off the 
top, side, and baulk cushions. The 
stroke should be played with plenty of 
check side—left-hand side in the 
diagram. In this stroke left-hand side 
though check side off the top cushion— 
when the cue ball strikes the cushion at 
the angle shown on the diagram— 
becomes running side off the side and 
baulk cushions. What makes the stroke 
so difficult is gauging the amount of 
side required. The cannon can be 
made from different placings of the cue 
ball and by different kinds of contact, 
and the position in the D from which 
the stroke is played, in conjunction with 
the degree of fulness or otherwise of 
the contact with the object ball 
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DIAGRAM 593.—A screw-cannon from the 

D played with side. Red ball 4 inches from 

the side cushion and 39 inches from the 

baulk cushion. Object white 34 inchés 

from the side cushion and 18 inches from 

the top cushion. Cue ball at or near the 
end of the D line. 





DIAGRAM 592.—A difficult cannon from the 
D played off the top and side cushions. 
Object white 6 inches from the side cushion 
and 35 inches from the top cushion. Red 
ball 8 inches from the baulk cushion and on 
the central line of the table. The cue ball 
should be spotted bt o near the end of the 
ine. 


determines the amount of side which js 
necessary for a successful stroke. 
Diagram 593 shows a location of the 
object balls which with slight variations 
occasionally occurs. Playing from 
the D, screw is essential for a cannon. 
Unless sufficient screw is used the cue 
ball may catch the upper angle of the 
centre pocket, and should this happen 
the stroke is, of course, bound to fail. 
The ordinary player plays this stroke 
either without any side or else with 
running side. Played without side or 
with running side, however, the stroke 
must fail should the amount of screw 
imparted to the cue ball be ever so 
little too much for a ball-to-ball cannon. 
Instead, if the stroke be played with 
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check side—right-hand side in the 
position shown on the diagram—should 
too much screw be imparted to the cue 
Ball for a ball-to-bali cannon—and it 
is very easy to over-screw the stroke— 
with the result that the cue ball passes 
outside the second object ball on its 
journey up the table, a very fair possi- 
bility always exists of the cannon being 
made direct off the top cushion, or— 
as shown by the continuous line on the 
diagram—off the top and side cushions. 

Diagram 594 shows a position that 
now and then occurs. The three balls 
are in a line parallel with the top 
cushion, the red being on the spot 
and both white balls about seven 
inches from the red. To the ordinary 
player such a position generally appears 
well-nigh hopeless, for a cannon off the 
top cushion is impossible by the agency 
of check side only, no matter though 
extreme side be imparted to the cue 
ball. As screw is essential for this 
cannon off the cushion, the ordinary 
player generally uses a strong smashing 





stroke and seldom gets anywhere near DIAGRAM 594.—A screw-cannon off the 
the cannon. The easiest way of playing top cushion. Red ball on the spot. Cue 
this cannon is as follows: Find the ball and object white both 7 inches from 

: h hj hich 1j i the red. All three balls in a line parallel 
point on the cushion which lies exactly with the top cushion. No side should be 
midway between the two object balls used and the red should be taken half-ball, 


and then screw from the red on to this 

point, using a half-ball stroke without any side. In this way, the 
cue bali will rebound from the cushion at practically the same angle 
at which it strikes it, thus ensuring the success of the © stroke. 
When the stroke is played this way considerable latitude for error in finding the 
correct spot on the cushion exists without the cannon being missed, for should 
the cue ball strike the cushion a little in front of the point which is exactly 
midway between the two object balls it will cannon on tothe near side of the second 
object ball, instead of cannoning full on to it, and should it strike the cushion just 
a little beyond the point played for it will cannon on to the far side of the second 
object ball, The after-position that results from a successful stroke depends 
upon the strength used for the cannon and also upon the manner in which the cue 
tall takes the second object ball, but generally speaking better position will 
result from a stroke played without much pace than from a fast stroke. 

In the cannon illustrated on Diagram 594 the first object ball—the red—is on the 
billiard spot, but exactly the same kind of position, as regards the stroke to be 
played, can occur all round the table and the stroke just described may have to 
be played even though the balls are slightly nearer to or farther from the cushion 
than shown on Diagram 594. Nor is it necessary for the requirements of the 
stroke that the distances between the balls should be exactly the same as in the 
particular position just discussed. Also, this screw cannon off a cushion may 
have to be employed even though the three balls are not in a straight line. 
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When the balls are in a straight line 
a kiss-cannon is generally a_ possible 
stroke—in the position shown on 
Diagram 594 a kiss-cannon though not 
a very difficult stroke is a somewhat N 
uncertain one—but the situation of the 
three balls may be such that a kiss- 
cannon is quite out of the question 
owing to their not being in anything 
like a straight line with each other, and 
yet at the same time no run-through 
cannon is possible owing to the second 
object ball being partially covered by 
the first one. When this is the case 
the cannon can only be made off the 
cushion. 
In the position shown on Diagram 
594 the screw cannon off the cushion is 
best played by means of a _half-ball 
contact, for it 1s much easier to ensure 
correct contact when using a_ half-ball 
stroke than when playing to take a ball 
thinner or fuller than half-ball. In 
certain variations, however, of the 
position shown on this diagram, a half- 


ll S S ¢ 
ball stroke cannot be used as such a Dineeaw scowcsaceew cannon: Of ake 


stroke would throw the first object ball top cushion. Red ball onthe spot. Cue 
on to the second one. Diagram 595 ball and object white both 2? inches from 
illustrates such a position. Here, as . All three balls in a line parallel 

; with the top cushion. Unless the red be 
3 half-ball stroke would cause the red taken quite thinly it will kiss the object 
to hit the white, a somewhat thinner white. 


than half-ball stroke must be employed 
for acannon off the cushion, and considerably more screw must be used to 
compensate for the thinner than half-ba]ll contact with the red. In this stroke 
some check side—left-hand side in the diagram—may be advantageously used 
in order to cause the cue ball to rebound more squarely from the cushion than it 
would do as the result of a plain-ball screw. Whereas, however, the half-ball 
screw cannon off the cushion illustrated on Diagram 594 is an easy enough 
stroke, and quite within the compass of any moderate player when plaved in the 
manner already described, the thinner than half-ball screw cannon to avoid the 
kiss, as illustrated on Diagram 595, is a difficult stroke, and quite beyond the 
ordinary player. An alternative stroke to this thinner than half-ball screw off 
the cushion is a cannon off the top cushion, hitting the cushion first, but such a 
stroke is also a difficult one owing to the nicety of judgment required as to what 
point on the cushion to aim at. Other alternative strokes are a steeplechase 
Cannon, a massé cannon, or a pot, but all these strokes are extremely difficult. 
In the position shown on Diagram 594, the pot is also an alternative stroke to 
the cannon, but even this pot, whilst not as difficult as a pot with the balls 
to the measurements given under Diagram 595, is anything but an easy stroke. 
Diagram 506 illustrates a position which is typical of positions which often 
occur. The only stroke at all on is a cannon, but a hall-to-bal] cannon is 
impossible by means of a medium-pace half-ball stroke even with extreme 
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running side. A ball-to-ball cannon is, 
however, an easy enough stroke when 
played as a forcing stroke, and this is 
the way the ordinary player plays it. 
Such a stroke, however, sends the balls 
flying all over the table, and the player 
who plays the cannon in this manner 
trusts to fortune for his next stroke. 
Instead of the cannon being played by 
means of a banging stroke it should be 
played off the top cushion, and not 
much more strength should be used 
than is necessary to cause the cue ball 
to reach the second object ball. The 
moderate player, however, when playing 
this cannon off the top cushion gener- 
ally plays it in the wrong way. The 
position illustrated on the diagram is 
such that not only is it impossible to can- 
non direct from one ball on to the other 
by means of a medium-pace half-ball 
stroke, but it is likewise impossible to 
get the cannon off the top cushion by 
means of a half-ball stroke without side. 
In fact, were the cannon to be 
attempted by the latter stroke, the cue = 





ball’s line of travel after its rebound wees Freer catinon a is oe 
from the top cushion would be quite cuspion. ali-ball stroke with plenty © 

: check side. Red ball on the spot. Object 
wide of the red. The moder ate player white 104 inches from the side cushion and 
recognising this quite easily, aims for a 40 inches from the top cushion. Cue ball 
thinnish contact with the first object 17 inches from the side cushion and 53 inches 
ball in order to prevent the cue ball from the baulk cushion. 


going round the second object ball, and 

also with the same end in view often plays the stroke with some check side. 
As already explained, however, thinner than half-ball strokes played from a 
distance are always uncertain strokes owing to the difficulty that exists in taking 
the object ball as desired, and the use of check side further complicates matters. 
In fact, should the cannon under discussion be played as a thinner than half-ball 
stroke it is better to use no side and rely upon correct contact with the object 
ball. The most reliable, and consequently the correct way, however, of playing 
this cannon is by means of a medium-pace half-ball stroke with plenty of check 
side. With the balls placed to the measurements given under Diagram 596 a 
half-ball stroke will cause the cue ball to strike the top cushion at a point which 
is practically right behind the red—the exact point of contact with the cushion 
will vary slightly according to whether the stroke is played with ivory balls or 
with bonzoline balls—and strong check side will cause the cue ball to rebound 
from the cushion quite squarely on to the red—as shown by the continuous line 
onthe diagram. Any fair player can be pretty certain of taking an object ball 
correctly when playing a half-ball stroke, whereas even really good players are 
often at fault when they have to use a thinner than half-ball stroke, consequently 
't is easy to understand why in the position shown on Diagram 596 the half-ball 
Stroke with check side is much sounder than the thinner than half-ball stroke 
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with or without check side. Of course, 
in strokes of the nature of the one under 
discussion, the amount of check side 
which must be used with a_half-ball 
contact will not always be the same, 
but the necessary amount can always be 
gauged by calculating the point on the 
cushion upon which cue ball will 
impinge as the result of a half-ball 
stroke. This half-ball stroke with 
check side can often be just as 
advantageously used for a cannon off 
the side cushion. 

Diagram 597 shows a location of the 
balls which is typical of constantly 
occurring positions. A cannon here is 
the easiest of strokes, but as in many 
another simple position there is a right 
and a wrong way of playing the stroke. 
Most amateurs, not excluding those 
who often enough make fifties and 
sixties and occasionally _ still bigger 
breaks, play this cannon the wrong 
way. Of course, it is quite apparent 
that the stroke must be played in such 
a manner as to leave the red well 
placed for a pot or an in-off and conse- 
quently not much strength must be 
used. The position, however, is such 
that the cannon cannot be made by the 
use of side only, consequently a little 
screw must be used. In order, however, 
to enable the cannon to be made with as 
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DIAGRAM 598,—An example of the kind of 

position that sometimes results when the 

cannon shown on Diagram 597 is played 
with running side. 
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DIAGRAM 597.—A gentle screw-cannon to 
leave the red over the pocket. A simple 
stroke, Check side should be used to 
prevent the possibility of the cue ball coming 
to rest quite close to the red. Red ball 
& quarter of an inch from the top cushion 
and 10 inches from the sidecushion. Object 
white 1# inches from the top cushion and 
18 inches from the side cushion. Cue ball 
11% inches from the top cushion and 164 
inches from the side cushion. 


little strength as possible the majority 
of players make the mistake of screwing 
with running side, whereas although 
side should be used as well as screw, 
the corvect stde is check side and not 
running side. When running side is 
used the after-position will often 
enough come out all right, but to play 
the stroke with running side always 
means taking a risk, and many a big 
break has been suddenly terminated 
through the player’s ignorance of the 
underlying principle which governs 
strokes of this nature and which is one 
of the many little niceties in the game of 
billiards known to and made use of by 
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all first-class players which, however, on account of their not being easily 
discernible are wholly passed over by the average spectator of high-class play. 

The bad after-position which may sometimes be left as the result of the 
cannon being played with running side is forcibly demonstrated by a location of 
the cue ball and the red ball—shown on Diagram 598—which actually resulted 
from a running-side screw cannon played from the exact position given on 
Diagram 597. The running side causes the cue ball to rebound from the cushion 
quite sharply and when the red is caught very full the two balls travel together, 
the cue ball, as it were, hustling the red—“ getting on top of it’’ was the 
expression of a well-known professional—and the balls come to rest quite close 
to one another. When the cue ball and red remain quite near to each other a 
pot will seldom be on, and an in-off may only be possible by means of a difficult 
massé stroke. When the red presents nothing at all easy there is very little 
likelihood of any score, for any cannon is almost certain to be a very difficult one 
and no ordinary in-off from the white is likely to be on. When a position at all 
like the one shown on Diagram 598 results froin any position similar to that 
illustrated on Diagram 597, a player naturally considers that he has had very 

bad luck, but once again it is simplv a 
case of his getting a position which he 
'@ aan aE Sa e\ has himself—unknowingly it is true— 
ie % ye invited. When a player gets very bad 
/ a position as the result of a stroke which 
ot presented no difficulty whatever and 
Bs which could be played if necessary 
without much strength, it is generally 
safe to assume that the bad position is 
the result of a bad stroke, or of lack of 
knowledge as to how the stroke should 
have been played. In the position 
shown on Diagram 597, all danger of 
the cue ball coming to rest quite close 
‘@ to the red is averted by playing the 
cannon with check side. The check 
side causes the cue ball to rebound from 
the cushion quite sluggishly, and 
though the stroke be played with 
sufficient strength to drive the red 
quite close to the pocket—and this is 
the aim of the stroke—the cue ball will 
come to rest quite a long way from the 
red. 

Diagram 599 shows the red on the 
spot and the object white so situated 
that the easiest of cannons is on from 
DIAGRAM 599.—A_ simple ball-to-ball the D. But though a cannon just as 
cannon from the D. The after-position a stroke is so simple that it cannot very 
meso lienecdrnny ais eteake te:cansalls ways well be missed, obtaining good position 
played without much strength. ‘Alternative as the result of a cannon is quite 
strokes are illustrated on Diagrams 600 and another matter. When the cannon is 
601. Red ballon the spot. Object white played by the easiest kind- of stroke, 


inches from the top cushion and 24 inches ae ) . 
Hina the side PERN Cue ball left end of viz., a half-ball stroke, from the end, or 


D line. from a spot close to the end of the D line, 
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position—as regards the red at any 
rate—is generally at once lost, for even 
when a slow stroke has been used the 
red rebounds from the top cushion too 
far to leave position for any in-off into 
the top pocket. The red ball’s line of 
travel is shown by the intersected line 
on the diagram, and as the cue ball 
after cannoning on to the white must— 
when a slow stroke has been played— 
come to rest pretty close to the top 
cushion, it 1s easily apparent that if the 
red travels any considerable distance 
after its rebound from the top cushion, 
position for an in-off into the top pocket 
cannot be left. It is true that position 
for an in-off could be left as the result 
of a very gentle contact with the red, 
but a half-ball cannon played sufficiently 
gently to leave the red well placed for 
an in-off is far too unreliable a stroke 
to attempt from the distance of the D. 
With so slow a stroke the danger of 
the cue ball running off a little during 
its long course up the table is very 
great, and a very slight deviation from 


the line of aim might easily cause the DIAGRAM 600.—A cannon off the top 
cannon to be missed cushion. A_ thin stroke without side. 


Object balls situated exactly as on Diagram 


. Diagram 600 shows the object balls 599. Cue ball right end of the D line. 
situated exactly as on Diagram 599 and Plenty of drag should be used. Very good 
also illustrates how by playing from the position will generally result from a 


right end of the D line the cannon can successful stroke. 


be made off the top cushion instead of 

by means of a ball-to-ball stroke. A contact much thinner than half-ball 1s, 
however, required for this cannon off the top cushion, consequently the stroke 
requires well handling. The superiority of this stroke to the ball-to-ball cannon 
shown on Diagram 599 is demonstrated by a comparison of the after-positions 
resulting from strokes of about the same strength. In the ball-to-ball cannon 
even a slow stroke will generally bring the red ball a considerable distance 
down the table, for when the contact is a half-ball one about one half of the cue 
ball’s pace at the moment of contact is communicated to the object ball. When, 
however, the cannon 1s played off the cushion, as shown on Diagram 600, the 
red ball has to be taken considerably thinner than half-ball, consequently much 
less pace is imparted to it than is the case with a half-ball stroke played with the 
same strength. Not only this, but the thinner than half-ball contact throws the 
red more across the table than the half-ball contact does, so that in two 
‘different ways the cannon off the cushion by means of a thinner than _ half-ball 
stroke tends to keep the red at the top of the table. Again, when the cannon is 
played off the top cushion, the cue ball generally travels some little distance 
down the table after its contact with the second object ball, and asa rule the 
-after-position resulting from a gentle-strength cannon, with the object balls in 
position shown on Diagrams 599 and 600, will be much better when the cue 
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ball’s new position is some little distance 
from the top cushion than when it lies 
very near this cushion. Although, when 
the cannon—with the object balls in the 
position shown on Diagrams 599 and 
600—is played by means of the thinner 
than half-ball stroke just described, 
considerably less pace is imparted to 
the red ball than is the case with a half- 
ball stroke, it is still very easy to play 
this cannon off the cushion with too 
much strength, and in order to check 
the pace of the cue ball as much as 
possible the stroke should be plaved 
with plenty of drag. 

Diagram 601 shows the object balls 
Situated exactly as on Diagrams 599 
and 600 and illustrates a third way of 
playing the cannon. The cue ball is 
placed at the right extremity of the D 
line and aim is taken for a three-quarter- 
ball contact and plenty of strength and 
screw is used. Played this way the 
cannon becomes a stun stroke, for the 
cue ball by reason of its fullish contact 
with the red travels on to the white 
without much pace. The red, on the 
other hand, by reason of the cue ball’s 
fullish impact on to it, travels with 
plenty of pace, and it is quite possible, 
by means of a good-strength stroke, to 
group all the balls together in the 
vicinity of the top corner pocket. The 
important thing in this stroke is getting 
full enough on to the red. When the 
red is not taken sufficiently full it will 





mG ACU pESlty 1Uid AI DEIUpIUP Il TO 
the top of the table again. Excellent 
position can be gained by this stroke, but 
accurate hitting of the red combined with 
good strength is essential, otherwise the red 
will not travel to, and come to rest in the 
vicinity of the top pocket. Object balls 
situated as on Diagrams 599 and 600. Cue 
ball right end of the D* 


not travel round the table as shown on the diagram; nor will the cue ball be 
sufficiently stunned and consequently it will travel on to the object white with too 


much speed. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


CANNONS OFF THE SIDE CUSHION, 


A stroke that has constantly tobe played 
is a cannon off the side cushion. Some- 
times the stroke is quite an easy one, at 
other times the reverse is the case, and 
often the object balls may be so situated 
that although a player in hand may be 
able to spot his ball for a simple ball-to- 
ball cannon, a cannon off the cushion is 
a much sounder stroke to play. In 
order to illustrate as fully as possible 
the various kinds of cannons off the side 
cushion which are constantly played by 
all good players, typical examples of 
positions that are of more or less 
common occurrence will be presented 
and discussed in this chapter. 
Diagram 602 shows a location of the 
object balls which is very like many 
another that constantly occurs. Pro- 
vided that the player is in hand a 
cannon is an easy enough stroke and 
ene that even very moderate players 
find no difficulty in making. With the 
object balls placed to the measurements 
given under the diagram, all that is 
necessary for the cannon is to place the 
cue ball on or close to the near end of 
the D line and play a half-ball stroke 
with a moderate amount of the side 
which will be running side off the 
cushion—in the position shown on the 
diagram this will be right side. But 
although the ordinary player may find 
no difficulty in getting a cannon in the 
position under discussion, he almost 
invariably plays the stroke with far too 
much strength, with the result that the 
after-position is generally bad, and 
when something good happens to be 
left the player has been favoured by 
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DIAGRAM 602.—A cannon off the side 
cushion played with running side. Red 
ball 10g inches from the side cushion and 
58 inches from the top cushion. Object 
white 9 inches from the side cushion and 
37 inches from the top cushion The cue 
ball should be spotted at or near the end of 
the D line. Unless this cannon be played 
without much pace the after-position will 
generally be very bad. The intersected 
lines drawn from the red and the object 
white illustrate one of the many bad after- 
positions which may result from a stroke 
played with too much strength. Diagram 
603 illustrates the same cannon played with 
good strength. 


od) 


fortune, inasmuch as the position is not the result of good play, but of chance. 

On Diagram 602 the intersected lines indicate how the object balls may travel 
when the cannon has been played with too much pace, and the bad after-position 
shown on this diagram is only one of the many equally bad ones that may result 


from too fast a stroke. 
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Diagram 603 shows the object balls in 
exactly the same position as_ on 
Diagram 602, and also illustrates how 
very good position may be left when the 
cannon is played without much 
strength. The comparatively fast 
stroke shown on Diagram 602 brings 
the red well down the table, whereas 
the slow stroke shown on Diagram 603 
leaves it at the top of the table, and 
consequently the after-position resulting 
from the latter stroke will—quite irre- 
spective of the object white—often be 
very good, for sometimes the cannon 
can be followed by a simple in-off and 
sometimes by a pot. In addition to 
this, a very fair likelihood always exists 
of position being left for a _ simple 
cannon as the result of this gentle- 
strength cannon off the cushion, for 


when the cue ball after rebounding 





DIAGRAM 604.—A cannon off the side 

cushion played as a half-ball stroke without 

side. Ked ball 104 inches from the side 

cushion and 58 inches from the top cushion. 

Object white 84 inches from the side cushion 

and 44% inches from the top cushion. Cue 
ball end of the D line. 





DIAGRAM 603.—A cannon off the side 

cushion played with running side. Position 

of all three balls exactly the same as on 

Diagram 602. Good after-position generally 

results from this cannon when the stroke is 
played without much pace. 


{rom the cushion takes the second 
object ball pretty full, both object balls 
will come to rest in front of the cue ball. 
This gentle-strength cannon should be 
played with plenty of drag in order to 
ensure true running of the cue ball. 
Perfect position will often result from a 
good-strength stroke. 

In the position shown on Diagram 
603 the use of side is imperative when 
the cannon is played as a_half-ball 
stroke, and although the cannon can be 
made by means of a thinner-than-half- 
ball contact without side, such a stroke 
would be far more uncertain than the 
half-ball one owing to the difficulty of 
taking a distant object ball exactly as 
desired when playing a thinnish stroke 
as compared with the much greater 
simplicity of a half-ball stroke from the 
same spotting of the cue ball. 
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Diagram 604 shows a variation of the 


position shown on Diagram 603. With 
the object balls situated as shown on 
Diagram 603 the use of side is impera- 
tive when playing the cannon off the 
side cushion by means of a_half-ball 
contact from the most favourable spot- 
ting of the cue ball in the D, whereas 
with the object balls in the position 
shown on Diagram 604 the cannon can 
be made by means of a half-ball stroke 
without side, and also by means of a 
half-ball stroke with running side, but 
of course the spotting of the cue ball in 
the D for the half-ball stroke with side 


has to be very different from 
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DIAGRAM 606. A cannon off the side 
cushion which requires check side. Very 
good after- position can generally be obtained 
as the result of astreke played without much 
pace. Red hall 16 inches trom the side 
cushion and 45 inches from the top cushion. 
Object white 13% inches from the side 
cushion and 34 inches from the top cushion. 
The cue ball should be spotted at or near 
the end of the D line, 


the 





DIAGRAM 605.—A cannon off the side 

cushion played as a half-ball stroke with 

running side. Object balls situated as on 

Diagram 604. Cue balla few inches from 
the centre of the D line, 


spotting required for the plain half-ball 
stroke. Diagram 604 shows the half- 
ball stroke without side and Diagram 
605 illustrates the cannon played as a 
half-ball stroke with running side. 

In the examples already given illus- 
trating a cannon off the side cushion, 
the cannon has either been a half-ball 
stroke with running side or a plain half- 
ball stroke. Positions, however, often 
occur which do not admit of a cannon 
off the side cushion being made by 
means of a slow plain half-ball stroke 
much less by means of a running-side 
stroke. 

Diagram 606 illustrates one of these 
positions. Here, the cannon may be 
made by means of a half-ball stroke 
with check side—right-hand side in the 
diagram—check side in this case being 
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the side that is check side off the side cushion. Strokes of this nature are not 
at all easy as the amount of check side required has to be very nicely gauged. 
Drag should be used to ensure the true running of the cue ball, and when not 
much pace has been used very good after-position will often result from a 
successful stroke. 

With the object balls in the position shown on Diagram 606, a cannon off 
the side cushion could be made from the D by means of a half-ball stroke with- 
out side provided a forcing stroke were used, but such a stroke would scatter 
the balls, and the after-position would to a very great extent be a matter of 
chance. Sometimes, however, the position is such that a cannon off the side 
cushion—perhaps the only stroke at all on—cannot be got by means of a slow 
check-side stroke, and when this is the case the forcing stroke may be of great 
service. 

Diagram 607 shows such a position. Here, a cannon off the side cushion ts 
not possible by means of a slow or medium-pace stroke, for even with 
extreme check side the cue ball, after rebounding from the cushion, would 
pass below the second object ball. The cannon is not, however, very difficult 
when played as a forcing stroke. In the position shown on Diagram 607 if 

the strength is correctly gauged the 

cannon can be made by means of a half- 

ball contact without side, and it is a 

much less difficult stroke when plaved 

without side than when check side is 
used, for in the first place the use of 

side makes it far less easy to take a 

distant ball half-ball when using a fast 

stroke than it is when no side is used, 
and secondly, when side is used, the 
angle of reflection off the side cushion 
may be very different from the angle of 
incidence, whereas without side the two 
angles will be very similar—though the 

» speed at which the cue ball strikes the 
cushion will prevent them from being 
quite the same. 

Diagram 608 illustrates a two-cushion 
cannon often played by good players. 
Here, screw should be used and not a 
forcing stroke. Although the use of side 
is not absolutely essential, the cannon is 
an easier stroke when played with 
plenty of side—running side off the side 
cushion. When sufficient screw has 
been used the cue ball will strike the 
cushion a long way from the baulk line 
but the running side will cause it to 





DIAGRAM 607.—A cannon off the side 


cushion played as a half-ball forcing stroke rebound from the cushion at an acute 
_ without side. Red ball 14 inches from the angle, and the cannon may be made off 
side cushion and 48 inches from the baulk the baulk cushion—as illustrated on the 
cushion. Object white 14 inches from the diacr ff the sid hi { 

side cushion and on the baulk line. Cue ball hae ad Pole Sus as 
24 inches from the side cushion and 20 The object ball should be taken fuller 


inches from the top cushion. than half-ball, as for the same amount 
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of screw, much less pace is necessary 
when the contact is fuller than half-ball 
than when the contact is only half-ball 
or less than half-ball. Not only this, 
but the side imparted to the cue ball is 
always more pronounced after a fullish 
contact than after a thinnish contact. 
Although it is impossible to foretell the 
after-position which will result from 
this two-cushion cannon, favourable 
position will more often be left when the 
stroke has been played without much 
pace, than when the reverse is the case. 

Diagram 609 shows an awkward 
position which with slight variations 
sometimes occurs. An in-off from the 


white is a very wide forcing stroke and 
is therefore a very uncertain one, and a 
cannon ts also a difficult stroke. 


With 





DiaAGRAM 609.—A cannon off the side 
and top cushions played with screw and 
running side. <A difficult stroke. Red ball 
on the spot. Object white z1 inches from 
the side cushiomw and 474 inches from the 
top cushion. Cue ball 204 inches from the 
side cushion and 40 inches from the baulk 
cushion. 
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DIAGRAM 608.—A cannon off the side 
cushion played with screw and running side. 
Red ball 27 inches from the side cushion 
and 4% inches from the baulk cushion. 
Object white 124 inches from the side 
cushion and 4g inches from the baulk 
cushion. Cue ball 10 inches from the side 
cushion and, 56 inches from the baulk 
cushion. 


the balls situated according to the 
measurements given under the diagram 
the correct way to play the cannon is 
to take the first object ball somewhat 
fuller than half-ball using plenty of 
screw and running side—right-hand 
side in the diagram. Taking the object 
ball fuller than half-ball wili cause the 
screw to be more pronounced than 
would be the case with a half-ball 
stroke, and when the cue ball rebounds 
from the side cushion the side or spin 
imparted to it by the cue will be more 
tellingly illustrated after a  fullish 
contact with the object ball, than after 
a half-ball contact. 

Diagram 610 shows another awkward 
position which with slight variations 
occasionally occurs. A_ run-through 
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cannon ts not on, but the cannon can be 
made if played with screw and running 
side—left-hand side in the diagram. 
For the reasons already given in the 
description of the cannon illustrated on 
Diagram 608 the object ball should be 
taken somewhat fuller than half-ball. 

ere are two chances of making this 
cannon, for it can either be made off the 
side cushion only, as shown on the 
diagram, or off the side and _ top 
cushions. Very good position will 
often result from a successful stroke 
which has been played without much 
pace. 

Diagram 611 shows a run-through 
cannon off the side cushion often played 
by good players. Aim must be taken 
for a contact rather fuller than three- 





DIAGRAM 611.--A run-through cannon oft 
the side cushion. <A difficult stroke. Red 
ball 3 inches from the side cushion and 13 
inches from the top cushion. Object white 
I2 inches from the side cushion and 39% 
inches from the top cushion. The cue ball 
should be spotted at the end of the D line 
and the stroke should be played with plenty 
of running side and drag. 





DIAGRAM 610.—A cannon off the side 
cushion played with screw and running side. 
Red ball 2 inches from the side cushion and 
3 inches from the top cushicn, Object 
white 1 inch from the side cushion and 15 
inches from the baulk cushion. Cue ball I 
inch from the side cushion and 8 inches 
from the baulk cushion. 


quarter-ball and the stroke should be 
played with plenty of drag and side and 
without much pace. Even when the 
stroke is plaved with plenty of drag, the 
tendency of the side is to pull the cue 
ball slightly out of the line of aim before 
it reaches the object ball, consequently, 
when playing strokes of this nature up 
the table —that is with the nap of the 
cloth—the object ball will generally be 
taken a shade fuller than would be the 
case with a plain-ball stroke with the 
same alignment of the cue. Very 
good after-position can be obtained by 
means of this cannon but the stroke is a 
difficult one. 

Diagram 612 illustrates a placing of 
the object balls which is typical of 
positions that sometimes occur. Here, 
playing from the D, a cannon may be 
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made by hitting the cushion first, just 
a little in front of the object balls, but 
such a_ stroke requires very great 
judgment. The only other stroke at all 
on, in the ordinary way of speaking, is 
1 cannon off the side cushion, hitting 
the object ball before the cushion. 
When, however, this cannon ts 
attempted by the ordinary player, a 
kiss almost invariably takes place 
between the object balls, with the result 
that the stroke is a failure. The kiss 
can be avoided, but only by taking the 
first object ball very thinly. With the 
object balls situated as shown on the 
diagram the cue ball should be spotted 
at or near the end of the D. Very 
exact striking is necessary in this 
stroke, for should the cue ball deviate 
only slightly from the correct line of 
aim the object ball may not be taken 
quite thinly enough to prevent its 
kissing the white, or on the other hand 
it may b2 missed altogether. In order 
therelore to ensure a very true running 
of the cue ball the = stroke should 





not be played very slowly. When DIAGRAM 612.—A thin cannon off the side 
i stroke is played with drag the cushion, Object white 24 inches from the 
cue ball travels very truly whilst ee eee re Ay 
; : cusnions. N $1r 

mndey ae influence, but as soon as the sa iod andieeven cic kins olan inch onvilic 
drag is exhausted, the cue ball travels white ball. Unless the red be taken quite 
as an ordinary rolling ball, and thus thinly it will kiss the white and thus prevent 
even in strokes played with plenty of the cannon from being made. 


drag the cue ball may run off a little 

just before reaching the object ball. The cue ball can, however, always 
be depended upon to run truly when the stroke is played with a fair amount 
of pace and consequently very thin strokes played from a distance are always 
less difficult when played with a fair amount of pace, than when played with very 
little pace even though combined with drag. In many placings of the balls loss 
of position occurs unless a slow stroke is used, but with the balls situated as 
shown on Diagram 612 very good position will often result from a cannon 
played at a fair pace, for if the cue ball gets well on to the second object ball 
both balls will be cut across the table and will come to rest in front of the cue 
ball. With both object balls in front of the cue ball an easy cannon may be on, 
or an in-off into the corner pocket, or the red may be well situated for a pot. 
With the object balls placed as shown on Diagram 612 no side is required for 
the cannon, but in some variations of this position check side is necessary in 
order to prevent the cue ball from going round the second object ball. 

Positions constantly occur from which a cannon may be made by radically 
different kinds of strokes, viz., by taking the object ball on either side, according 
as to whether the stroke is played off the top cushion or off the side and top 
cushions. 
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Diagram 613 shows one of these positions, The cannon can either be 
played off the left side of the object ball and the top cushion, or—as illustrated on 
the diagram—off the right side of the ball and the side and top cushions. It is 
an easier stroke off the one cushion than off the two cushions. owing to the fact 
that correct spotting of the cue ball in the D is much more easily judged in the 
former case than in the latter one. With the object balls situated as shown on 
the diagram, however, good after-position will more often result from the two- 
cushion cannon than from a cannon off the top cushion only. On Diagram 61 3 
the intersected line drawn from the red indicates the good line of travel that 
may be given this ball when, as the result of a stroke played off the side 
and top cushions, the cue ball takes the red somewhat less than 
half-ball on the inside. With the object balls to the measurements 
given under the diagram this cannon off the side and top cushions 
is a half-ball stroke without side when the cue ball is placed at or 
near the centre of the D line. The stroke thus becomes easy enough when 
the cue ball is correctly placed for it, but very good judgment is required for 
this correct placing of the cue ball. A fair amount of latitude exists, however, 
as to where the cue ball may be spotted without the cannon heing missed, for 
as the cue ball may take the second object ball on either side it is not 
necessary for it to take the top cushion 
at any very exact spot to ensure the 
cannon being made. 

Diagram 614 shows a position that 
with slight variations frequently occurs. 
With the object balls situated exactly to 
the measurements given, a cannon—the 
only stroke to play in the ordinary way 
of speaking—can be made by quite a 
number of different strokes. A_half- 
ball stroke off either ball and the top 
cushion will serve, provided that the 
cue ball is spotted correctly in the D. 
The cannon can also be made off the 
top and side cushions and finally off the 
side and top cushions, taking either ball 
first. One of these strokes is illus- 
trated on the diagram and will be found 
to present little difficulty with the cue 
ball on a spot about 5 or 6 inches 
from the left extremity of the D line, 
for from this placing of the cue ball the 
cannon is a _running-side half-ball 
stroke. 

Diagram 615 shows a position which 
is typical of others which occur with 
tolerable frequency. The red is too high 





DIAGRAM 613.—A cannon off the side and 
top cushions by means of a running-side 
half-ball stroke. Red ball on the central 
line of the table and 153 inches from the top 
cushion. Object white r1g inches from the 
side cushion and 14% inches from the top 
cushion. The cue ball should be spotted at 
or near the centre of the D line. 


up the table for a screw into the centre 
pocket and too far away from the side 
cushion for a jenny into the top pocket, 
and thus the only stroke to play is a 
cannon off the white. The cannon may 
be made off the left side of the white and 
the top cushion, or—as illustrated on 
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the diagram—off the 1ight side of the 
white and the side and top cushions. 
With the object balls to the measure- 
ments given under the diagram if the 
cue ball is spotted at the end of the D 
line a cannon off the side and top 
cushions can be made by means of a 
half-ball stroke played with a moderate 
amount of running side. As the cue 
ball can cannon direct on to the red, or 
off the side cushion, there is a certain 
amount of latitude as to the direction of 
the cue ball’s line of rebound from the 
top cushion without the cannon being 
missed. In addition to this the 
possibility always exists of the cue ball 
entering the centre pocket when it 
passes the red on the outside but only 
misses the cannon by very little. Such 
a result, when it happens, can hardly be 
called a fluke, or at least cannot be 
included in the same category as 
ordinary flukes. Very often a good 
player will play a certain stroke because 
he knows that if he fails in getting 
what he played for he may. get 





something else which he recognises is DIAGRAM 614.—A cannon off the side and 
also on. With the object balls in the top cushions by means of a running-side 
position shown on Diagram 615 no half-ball stroke. Red ball 144 inches from 
possibility exists of the cue ball the side cushion and 393 inches from the top 
fering the: centre Hecker wh th cushion. Object white 163 inches from the 
on Ss. ‘ e en the side cushion and 23} inches from the top 
cannon is played off the top cushion cushion. The cue ball should be spotted 
only, instead of off the side and top about half-way between the centre and the 
cushions. This is, of course, because right end of the D line. 


the centre pocket 1s masked by the red 

ball when viewed from the point on the top cushion which is struck by the cue 
ball when the cannon is played off this cushion only, and even when the entrance 
to the pocket is not covered, the pocket is much more blind to a ball travelling 
down the table from a point on the top cushion a long way from the corner 
pocket, than it is to a ball which rebounds from a point on the top cushion close 
to this pocket. As already stated, the cannon shown on Diagram 615 1s a half- 
ball stroke with running side, but it can also be made off the side and top 
cushions from the same spotting of the cue ball by means of quite a thin stroke 
played with running side. This latter method of playing the cannon 1s not, 
however, a reliable one owing to the difficulty of taking the object ball correctly 
when playing a long-distance thin stroke. With the object white in the position 
shown on Diagram 615, but with the red ball a good deal higher up than on 
this diagram, a cannon off the side and top cushions is still quite a possible 
stroke. The correct spotting of the cue ball for such a stroke would, 
however, be at, or not far distant from the left end of the D line. By 
varying the spotting in the D, the cue ball, as the result of an approximately 
half-baill stroke played with running side, will strike the top cushion 
—and consequently also the far side cushion—at varying points, , thus 
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with the red as near to the cushion as 
shown on Diagram 615, but at varying 
distances higher up the table up to at 
least a couple of feet above the centre 
pocket this cannon off the side and top 
cushions is always quite a_ possible 
stroke. The position of the object white 
may also be varied a good deal 
without rendering the cannon shown on 
Diagram 615—or a modification of this 
cannon—any more difficult. 

Diagram 616 shows a placing of the 
object balls which is typical of others 
which frequently occur. The only stroke 
to play is a cannon, but there are two 
distinctly different ways of playing it, 
viz., Off the left side of the object ball 
using a half-ball stroke with running- 
side, or off the right side of the ball 
using the same kind of stroke. 

The former stroke is illustrated on 
Diagram 616 and the !atter on Diagram 
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DIAGRAM 616.—An all-round cannon from 
the D. Object white 11 inches from the 
side cushion and 25 inches from the top 
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cannon is illustrated on Diagram 617. 





DIAGRAM 615.—A cannon off the side and 
top cushions by means of a running-side 
half-ball stroke. Red ball 4? inches from 
the side cushion and 56 inches from the top 
cushion. Object white 11 inches from the 
side cushion and 25 inches from the top 
cushion. The cue ball should be spotted at, 
or near the-right end of the D line. 


617. In the one stroke the cue ball only 
strikes two cushions—the top and side 
cushions—before it crosses the baulk 
line, whereas in the other it strikes three 
cushions—the side, top and side cushions 
—before entering baulk. With a posi- 
tion at all similar to the one shown on 
Diagrams 616 and 617 most players 
take the object ball on the side away 
from the cushion and never dream of 
attempting the cannon off the side near 
the cushion, yet this latter stroke, which 
causes the cue ball to strike both side 
cushions is certainly not more difhcult 
than the other stroke and is, generally 
speaking, amore reliable one. With the 
balls to the measurements given under 
Diagram 616 a cannon off the side, top 
and side cushions—as illustrated on 
Diagram 617—can be made quite easily 
time after time by any fair player. 
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Diagram 618 illustrates another all- 
round cannon played off the side, top 
and side cushions. ‘This stroke is not 
by any means a difficult one and is quite 
within the compass of any ordinary 
player. The ball out of baulk has not 
to be in any Set position for the stroke. 
It can be higher up or lower down the 
table, also considerably farther from or 
nearer to the side cushion than shown 
on the diagram. 

. From many very different positions of 
the ball out of baulk the cannon can be 
made by the same kind of stroke—an 
approximately half-ball stroke with 
running side—from the same spotting 
of the cue ball in the D. ‘The reason of 
this is, firstly, that out of say a dozen 





DIAGRAM 618.—A cannon off the side, top 
aud side cushions by means of a half-ball 


stroke played with running side. Object 

white II inches from the side cushion and 

58 inches from the top cushion. Red ball 

4 inches from the side cushion and 4 inches 

from the baulk cushion. The cue ball 

should be spotted at, or near the end of the 
D line. 





DIAGRAM 617.—A cannon off the side, top 
and side cushions by means of a half-ball 
stroke played with running side. Object 
balls situated exactly as on Diagram 616. 


strokes which may be fairly claimed as 
half-ball strokes, not one may be a true 
half-ball stroke, some being what may 
be termed fullish half-ball and some 
thinnish half-ball strokes; secondly, 
that the amount of side imparted to the 
cue ball is bound to vary somewhat in 
different strokes; and lastly, because 
when a ball travels round the table via 
the side, top and side cushions it can 
travel by very different routes to the 
vicinity of a baulk pocket. 

Diagram 619 illustrates this verv 
clearly. When the cue ball takes the 


pocket, it is thrown on to the baulk 
cushion, from which it rebounds on to 
the side cushion, and when, on the other 
hand, it takes the side cushion a 
considerable distance from the centre 
pocket, it is thrown across the table on 
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to the opposite side cushion, whence it 
rebounds on to the baulk cushion. In 
either case, however, it crosses the 
baulk corner at no great distance from 
the pocket, hencethe very fair chance that 
alwaysexists of acannon being made when 
the second object ball lies in the neighbour- 
hood of the pocket. On Diagram 6tg 
ali the strokes are shown played from 
the extreme end of the D, as half-ball 
or approximately half-ball strokes. In 
many positions of the object ball, how- 
ever, very similar lines of travel will 
result even though the cue ball be 
spotted a considerable distance from the 
end of the D line. In many positions, 
too, the cue ball will travel round the 
table with the desired direction as the 
result of a thinnish stroke, or as the 
result of extreme side or by reason of a 
combination of the two. In fact, a 
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DIAGRAM 619.—The many different path 

by which a ball can travel round the table 

via the side, top and side cushions to the 
vicinity of a baulk pocket. 





DIAGRAM 620.—A cannon off the side 
cushion with side and screw. Red ball 1 inch 
from the side cushion and 45 inches from the 
baulk cushion. Object white 3 inches from 
the side cushion and to inches frgm the top 
cushion, Cue ball on the centre spot. 


cannon from the D, off the side, top, 
and side cushions is almost always on 
when one ball is near a baulk pocket 
and the other is some little distance 
from the side cushion, and above the 
centre pocket, provided, of course, that 
both balls are on the same side of the 
table. In these particular strokes the 
old saying that ‘‘all roads lead.. to 
Rome ’’ may almost be paraphrased 
into ‘‘ all roads lead to the vicinity of 
the baulk pocket.’’ These cannons off 
the side, top and side cushions should 
always be played with running side, for 
although side may not always be 
essential, the use of some running side 
prevents the possibility of any check 
side—often unintentionally imparted to. 
the cue ball when playing a plain-ball 
stroke, and quite fatal in all-round 
cannons—being used. 

Diagram 620 illustrates a screw 


- cannon off the side cushion. Plenty of 
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running side as well as screw is essential 
for this stroke, and high pace must be 
used otherwise the screw will be lost 
before the cue ball reaches the object 
ball. The stroke may appear a very 
dificult one to most players, but whilst 
not exactly an easy one, it should not 
be beyond the compass of any fair 
player. 

Diagram 621 ilustrates a_ position 
that—with slight variations which do 
not affect the stroke to be played—not 
infrequently occurs. Playing from the 
D, the cannon off the side cushion is 
the same kind of stroke as the cannon 
shown on Diagram 620, and a combina- 
tion of high pace, screw and running 
side is essential for the success of this 
stroke. This cannon is a difficult one 
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DIAGRAM 622.—A thin cannon off the side 

cushion played without any side. Object 

white rot inches from the side cushion and 

tal inches from the baulk cushion. Red 
inch from the baulk cushion and 29 
inches from the side cushion. 


E SIDE CUSHION. 





621.—A cannon off the side 


DIAGRAM 

cushion with side and screw. Object white 

1 inch from the side cushion and 55 inches 

from the baulk cushion. Red ball 14 inches 

from the baulk cushion and 25 inches from 

the side cushion. Cue ball at or near the 
end of the D line. : 


by reason of the distance from the 
object ball at which the cue ball has to 
be placed, in order to make the best 
angle for the stroke. 

Diagram 622 shows a position with 
all the three balls in baulk. Although 
quite a thin stroke is necessary for the 
cannon off the white—the only stroke to 
play in this position—no side should be 
used, for although with check side the 
contact with the object white would not 
have to be as thin as when no side Is 
used, the use of side would not make 
the cannon any easier, in fact it would 
be just the other way. When a cannon 
is played off one cushion only, the use 
of check side may simplify the stroke 
very considerably provided that the 
second object ball is not very far from 
the cushion which the cue ball has to 
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strike, but when the second object ball 
is a long way from this cushion—as in _ 
the position shown on Diagram 622— . 
the use of check side makes the stroke 
more difficult, owing to the difficulty in 
gauging how much side must be 
imparted to the cue ball. The necessary 
amount of side depends upon the kind 
of contact which the cue ball makes 
with the object ball, more and more side 
being required with every increase in 
the fullness of this contact. By playing 
the cannon under discussion without 
any side at all the player has only to 
gauge one thing, viz., the proper con- 
tact with the object ball. With the 
balls situated as shown on Diagram 622 
the cannon should be played with a 
moderate amount of pace. When a 
slow stroke is used the cue ball cannot 
move the red ball very far, consequently 
a cannon by a slow stroke will most 
likely leave indifferent or bad position 
to continue with. When instead, the 
cannon is played with a moderate 
amount of pace, the red ball—provided 
the cue ball takes it well—will be driven 
to the vicinity of the pocket, though not 
necessarily right along the cushion, and 
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DIAGRAM 623.—A cannon off the side 
cushion to leave the red close to the pocket. 


in this way the cannon may lead _to Object white 1inch from the side cushion 

good after-position. The stroke which and 1inch from the baulk line. Red ball 

drives the red to the pocket will also gs inch from the baulk cushion and 12 inches 

send the object white well out of baulk. OnVENE! SIGE aves. er BAO OM pear 
the D line. 


Diagram 623 illustrates a position 
which with slight variations often occurs. Here, as the red ball is only a short 
distance from the pocket, the cannon should be played with little more strength 
than is required for the cue ball to reach it. A good-strength stroke will dribble 
the red to the pocket provided that the cue ball gets well on to it, and in this 
way good position may be left for the next stroke. As in the position illustrated 
on Diagram 622, this cannon should be plaved by means of a plain-ball stroke. 
The kind of contact which is necessary to give the correct angle of incidence and 
reflection will be determined by the position in which the cue ball is spotted in 
the D or on the D line. With the object balls to the measurements given under 
the diagram the cannon is a thin plain-ball stroke, when played from anywhere 
on or near the D line. : 

Diagram 624 illustrates another position with one of the object balls out of 
baulk and the other in baulk, and is typical of positions that not infrequently 
have to be faced when playing from the D. The cannon off the side cushion 
shown on tkis diagram necessitates a very thin contact with the object white 
when a plais-ball stroke is used, but although the contact has not to be as thin 
when check side is used, the use of side makes the stroke far more difficult than 
the very thin plain-ball stroke. The thin plain-ball stroke is difficult, not because 
the object ball has to be taken very thinly, but because the degree of thinness 
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has to be accurately gauged—thin as 
the contact has to be it can easily be too 
thin. When a stroke of this nature— 
with the second object ball a long way 
from the cushion which the cue ball has 
to strike—is played with check side in 
combination with a thin contact, the 


amount of side imparted to the cue ball. 


has to be very nicely regulated to the 
contact, and this consequently makes 
the stroke far more difficult than when 
only the contact itself has to be gauged, 
as 1s the case with the thin plain-ball 
stroke. 

Diagram 625 illustrates a cannon 
often played by good players. To the 
ordinary player the position would 
appear a very nasty one, but with the 
balls to the measurements given under 
the diagram the cannon can he made 





DIAGRAM 625.—A three-cushion cannon. 

Object white 1 inch from the side cushion 

and 46 inches from the baulk cushion. Red 

ball 3 inches from the side cushion and 55 

anches from the top cushion. Cue ball 2 or 
3 inches from the end of the D. 
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DIAGRAM 624.—A very thin cannon off the 

side cushion played without side. Object 

white 14 inches from the side cushion and 

314 inches from the baulk cushion. Red 

ball 23 inches from the baulk cushion and 
on the central line of the table. 


by means of a half-ball stroke provided 
that the cue ball is struck with plenty 
of running side. The effect of strong 
side is not very greatly in evidence 
when the cue ball strikes the side 
cushion owing to its taking this cushion 
at a very acute angle, but when the top 
cushion is struck the great difference of 
the angle of rebound from the angle of 
incidence which results from the cue 
ball taking this cushion so squarely, 
forcibly demonstrates the effect of the 
side imparted to the cue ball. When 
the second object ball is a short dis- 
tance from the cushion, a certain 
amount of latitude exists as to the 
amount of side which must be imparted 
to the cue ball. This is, of course, 
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because the cue ball may—within cer- 
tain limits—travel from the top cushion 
by different lines without the cannon 
being missed. When this particular 
kind of cannon can be got by means of 
a half-ball stroke with running side it is 
never a very difficult stroke, though, of 
course, the amount of side which must 
be imparted to the cue ball may have 
to be very nicely judged. 

Diagram 626 illustrates a variation of 
the stroke shown on Diagram 525. 
Here, the cannon cannot be made by 
means of a half-ball stroke even with 
plenty of running side. Instead, a 
very thin  running-side_ stroke is 
required, Strokes cf this nature which 
cannot be made with a half-ball stroke 
are always far from easy owing to the 
difficulty of taking an object ball exactly 





DIAGRAM 627.—A cannon off the side and 

top cushions. Object white 14 inches from 

the side cushion and 30 inches from the top 

cushion. Red on the spot. Cue ball 29 

inches from the side cushion and 35 inches 
from the top cushion. 
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DIAGRAM 626.—A very thin two-cushion or 

three-cushion cannon. A difficult stroke. 

Object balls situated exactly as on Diagram 

625. Cue ball on the baulk line and 2 or 
3 inches from the D, 


as intended when the contact is very 
different from a half-ball one, and when 
in addition to this the cue ball has to be 
struck with plenty of side. 

Diagram 627 illustrates a_ position 
which with slight variations in the 
situation of the cue ball and the object 
white now and then occurs. The two- 
cushion cannon shown on this diagram 
is a dificult stroke, owing to the nicety 
of judgment required to gauge the 
proper contact with the object white, 
and also to estimate the amount of side 
which should be used for the stroke. 
With the balis to the measurements. 
given under the diagram, the object 
white should be taken rather thinner 
than quarter-ball and the stroke should 
be played with plenty of running side. 
Only moderate strength should be used, 
in order that the cue ball may cannon 
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gently on to the red. The after- 
position resulting from a good-strength 
stroke is always uncertain as it prin- 
cipally depends upon how the cue ball 
takes the red, and it will be very 
different when the contact is a full or 
nearly full one from what it will be 
when the red is taken half-ball or 
thinner than half-ball, and again, 
different positions must arise accord- 
ingly as the cue ball catches the red on 
the right or on the left. Nevertheless, 
when the cue ball cannons on to the red 
without much = strength the  after- 
position will often be very good. 

Very often indeed the balls are so 
situated that although a cannon is 
quite easily on by a ball-to-ball stroke, 
the better way of playing the cannon 


DIAGRAM 629.—A thin ball-to-ball cannon. 
A better stroke is a cannon off the cushion 
as shown on Diagram 630. Red ball 134 
inches from the side cushion and 223 inches 
from the topcushion. Object white 3% inches 
from the side cushion and 22 inches from 
the top cushion. Cue ball 25 inches from 
the side cushion and 16 inches from the 
top cushion. 





DIAGRAM 628.—A cannon off the side 

cushion. Red ball on the centre spot. Object 

white 3 inches from the side cushion and 

37 inches from the top cushion. Cue ball 
an inch or two from the end of the D, 


with regard to the after-position is off 
a cushion. 

Diagram 628 illustrates one of these 
constantly occurring positions. Play- 
ing from the D, good position can cer- 
tainly be gained by means of a ball- 
to-ball stroke, for as the result of a 
good-strength stroke the red may be 
left somewhere near the corner pocket. 
Leaving the red somewhere near the 
pocket does not, however, always 
ensure an easy stroke to continue with. 
The red may be less than a foot from 
the pocket, but with the cue ball a 
considerable distance away and at an 
unfavourable angle to it and the 
pocket, no in-off may be on, in the 
ordinary way of speaking, and a pot 
may be a very difficult stroke. When 
the red offers nothing, the likelihood of 
a score must depend on the situation of 
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the white, and with the balls situated as 
shown on Diagram 628 a ball-to-ball 
cannon, played to leave the red near 
the top corner pocket, generally places 
the object white in a bad position for 
the next stroke, as regards any cannon 
off this ball. If, however, in the posi- 
tion shown on Diagram 628 the cannon 
is played off the side cushion, instead 
of by means of a ball-to-ball stroke, the 
object white will—provided that the cue 
ball gets well on to it—be made to 
travel partly across as well as up the 
table, and in this way both object balls 
will come to rest in front of the cue 
ball and a very good chance of position 
for a cannon being left for the next 
stroke always exists. With the object 
white as near the side cushion as shown 
on Diagram 628 the cannon off the 
cushion is almost as easy as the ball-to- 
ball stroke and as it is no more difficult 
to send the red up to the corner pocket 
when playing the cushion stroke than it 
is when playing the direct stroke, good 
after-position will more often result 


from the former stroke than from the DIAGRAM 630.—A cannon off the side 
latter one. cushion with side A better stroke than the 
Diagram 629 shows a common thin ball-to-ball cannon shown on Diagram 


629. Position of the balls exactly the same 


ao 


placing of the balls as regards the kind 
of stroke to be played. The direct 
cannon here illustrated, although a very thin stroke, is not a difficult one owing 
to the cue ball being so near the object balls. This thin direct stroke with the 
balls in the position shown on the diagram may, however, easily lead to an after- 
position which is none too good, and sometimes to a covering of one object ball 
by the other. 

Diagram 630 shows the three balls in exactly the same position as on Diagram 
629, but illustrates the cannon played off the cushion instead of by means of a 
ball-to-ball stroke. The contact with the first object ball has still to be a thin 
one, although, of course, not quite as thin as when the direct stroke is played. 
Some side is essential in order that the cue ball may leave the cushion with the 
necessary direction for the cannon. Very good position may be obtained by 
this cushion cannon as the result of a good-strength stroke, for when the cue ball 
gets well on to the second object ball, both object balls will be left in front of the 
cue ball, and owing to the cue ball sending the second object ball away from the 
cushion a cover is prevented. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
CROSS CANNONS. 


A stroke that not infrequently has to 
be played is a cross cannon. That the 
ordinary amateur has to play this stroke 
far oftener than the protessional player 
is, of course, simply due to the fact that 
he has far less control over the balls 
than the high-class player, and conse- 
quently as the result of imperfectly 
played strokes—which nevertheless may 
be scoring ones—is constantly leaving 
the balls badly placed. Occasionally the 
bad position will be one object ball close 
to a side cushion and the other object 
ball somewhere across the table also 
close to the cushion. When this is the 
case, a Cross cannon, even if quite on, is 
never an easy stroke owing to the nicety 
of judgment which is required to cor- 
rectly gauge how full or otherwise the 
first object ball must be taken, and, 
when side has to be used, to correctly 
gauge the amount in relation to the 
contact played for. 

Diagram 631 illustrates an ordinary 
cross cannon with the object balls lying 
close to the cushion on opposite sides 





of the table. With the balls to the DIAGRAM 631.—A cross cannon, Object 
measurements given under the diagram white 4 inch from the side cushion and 35 
the cannon is not beyond any fair inches trom the top cushion. Red ball 
player, vet the stroke is never a au from the side cushion and 47 inches 

. rom the top cushion. Cue ball 13 inches 
certainty even for the best of play ers. from the top cushion and 17 inches from the 
A really good player will frequently fail side cushion. 


to score from such a position, although 

he will seldom miss the stroke by very much. The cannon can be made by 
varying kinds of contacts, for although in plain-ball strokes different contacts 
with the object ball would give the cue ball different angles of rebound from the 
cushion, in strokes with side the same angle of rebound may result from two 
different contacts, provided that the fuller stroke is exactly compensated for by 
additional side on the cue ball. With the balls situated as shown on Diagram 
631 the cannon may be made by means of a stroke about quarter-ball played 
with a moderate amount of right-hand side. 

Ordinary players generally play cross cannons with far more strength than is 
necessary and very often strike the cue ball high up as well. High-pace makes. 
a cross cannon a more difficult stroke than it is when played with medium 
strength, and top when used in conjunction with high pace causes the cue ball, 
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after striking an object ball very near a 
cushion, to describe a curve after 
rebounding from the cushion. 

Diagram 632 illustrates the curve 
which the cue ball may describe when 
with the first object ball !ying close to 
the cushion the stroke is played with 
plenty of top and pace. 

Diagram 633 illustrates a position 
which affords a double chance of scor- 
ing. The stroke to play for is the cross 
cannon, but when the cannon is missed 
through the cue ball not travelling 
quite high enough up the table the 
centre pocket may possibly be found 
instead. Getting the pocket instead 
of the cannon can hardly be called a 
fluke, or at any rate such a stroke, if 
somewhat in the nature of a fluke, 
cannot be classed in the same category 





DIAGRAM 633.—A position from which a 
cross in-off may be made when playing for 
the crosscannon. Object white touching the 
side cushion and 47 inches from the baulk 
cushion. Red ball touching the side 
cushion and just above the centre pocket. 
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DIAGRAM 632.—The curve that the cue 
ball may describe when a cross canncn is 
played with top and high pace. 


as ordinary flukes. Positions often 
occur which, whilst presenting nothing 
at all easy, offer a chance of a score in 
a different way from that attempted by 
the player, provided that the stroke 
played for is not missed by very much, 
and good players in many instances go 
out for a difficult stroke solely on 
account of the double chance of a score 
which the position affords. 

Diagram 634 illustrates another 
cross-cannon position. Here, there 
are three different ways of scoring. 
The cross cannon may be made by a 
direct stroke across the table, or, as 
shown on the diagram, via the top 
cushion, or the cue ball may travel 
across the table direct to the pocket. 
Of course, the cannon is the stroke to 
play and it should be played via the top 
cushion as there is more latitude as 
regards the direction in which the cue 
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ball must travel across the table, when 
the stroke is played this way than there 
is when the cue ball has to travel 
straight to the second object ball, after 
its contact with the side cushion. 
Diagram 635 shows a position which 
with slight variations not infrequently 
occurs. With the object balls to the 
measurements given under the diagram 
a cannon from the D may be 
made by three totally different strokes, 
viz., off the red ball and the top 
cushion, by a screw off the white 
playing from the left end of the D, 
and by a cross cannon off the white. 
The cannon off the red is a very difficult 
stroke to judge and the after-position 
resulting from such a stroke is obscure. 
The screw off the white is also a 
difficult stroke, and owing to the pace 





DIAGRAM 635.—A cross cannon by means of 

a thin Stroke played with side. Object 

white 1 inch from the side cushion and 48 

inches from the top cushion Red ball 

I inch from the top cushion and 20 inches 

from the side cushion. Cue ball end of the 
D line. 





DIAGRAM 634.—A cross cannon or a cross 

in-off. Red ball 1 inch from the side 

cushion and 25 inches from the top cushion. 

Object white touching the side cushion and 

4 inches from the top cushion. Cue ball 

2 inches from the centre pocket and on the 
line between the centre pockets. 


at which such a stroke must be played, 
little or no control can be had over the 
balls. ‘The cross cannon is also a 
dificult stroke, but provided that it is 
played without much pace very good 
position will generally be left when the 
cue ball gets wel] on to the red. For 
this cross cannon the cue ball should be 
spotted at or near the right end of the 
D, and aim should be taken for a thin 
contact with the object white, the cue 
ball being struck with the side which 
will be running side off the side 
cushion. Most players miss this 
cannon, not because they do not play 
with enough side, but because they do 
not take the object ball sufficiently thin. 
With the balls to the measurements 
given under Diagram 635 the object 
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white should be taken about a quarter- 
ball or even a shade thinner than this. 

Diagram 636 illustrates a cross 
cannon that is only possible with 
extreme side. With the balls to the 
measurements given under the diagram 
the contact with the object ball should 
be about half-ball. An appreciably 
thinner contact will cause the stroke to 
fail and a considerably fuller than half- 
ball contact will make the stroke a 
run-through and prevent the cue ball 
from travelling across the table to the 
red. 

Diagram 637 illustrates an awkward 
placing of the balls. The only stroke 
to play is a cannon off the side cushion, 
and thus the stroke is of the nature of a 
cross cannon. In the ordinary way, 
cross cannons with both object balls a 


considerable distance from the 





DIAGRAM 637.—A cross cannon by means 
of a plain half-ball stroke. Object balls 
24 inches from the top cushion and 18 inches 
from a side cushion. Cue ball 8 inches from 

the top cushion and right behind the spot. 





DIAGRAM 636.—A cross cannon played 
with extreme side. Red ball 3 inches from 
the side cushion and 454 inches from the 
baulk cushion. Object white 3 inches from 
the side cushion and 6 inches from the top 
cushion. Cue ball on the D semicircle. 


cushions are extremely difficult strokes 
owing to the very great nicety of judg- 
ment required to gauge how full or 
otherwise the object ball must be taken 
and also to gauge the amount of side 
with which the stroke should be played. 
When, however, both object balls are 
the same distance from the top cushion, 
as is the case in the position shown on 
Diagram 637, the cross cannon is 
greatly simplified, for the stroke then 
requires no side, and in fact must be 
played without side. If a  plain-ball 
stroke is used and the cue ball is made 
to strike the cushton at a point which 
is in a line with the two object balls, it 
naturally follows that the cushion will 
be struck at a right angle and that the 
cue ball will rebound from the cushion 
at the same angle and cannon on to the 
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second object ball. All that the player 
has therefore to do is to ensure the cue 
ball’s striking the side cushion at a 
point which is in a line with the two 
object balls. With the three balls to 
the measurements given under 
Diagram 637 a half-ball stroke will 
effect this, but with variations of the 
cue ball’s position a thinner than half- 
ball stroke or a forcing stroke or screw 
may he required to ensure the right 
point on the cushion being struck by 
the cue ball. Whatever kind of stroke 
has to be used, however, it must be 
played without any side. 

In addition to the cannons in 
which the cue ball has to travel right 
across the table, there are the cannons 
in which the cue ball after striking an 
object ball lying against, or close to, a 
cushion has to travel only a short 
distance across the table in order to 
reach the second object ball. As these 
latter strokes are of the same nature as, 
though far easier than the right-across- 
the-table cannons, they properly belong 





to this chapter. DIAGRAM 638.—A cannon, dribbling the 
Diagram 638 illustrates one of these red up to the pocket, played with running- 
short cross-cannons The position side. Red ball close to ee Gonree 
: : Be mcs i and 39 inches from the top cushion. ject 
with slight variations is a constantly white 11 inches from the side cushion and 


occurring one and should not present 34 inches from the top cushion. 

any great difficulty to moderate players. 

With the object balls to the measurements given under the diagram the cannon 
is a half-ball stroke with a little running side—that is with the side which will 
be running side off the side cushion, Yery good after-position can be obtained 
as the result of this cannon, but in order to ensure this the stroke should be 
played in a different way when the object ball near the cushion is the white from 
what is necessary when the red lies there. When the cannon is played quite 
slowly, the ball near the cushion is dribbled up to the corner pocket. This 
stroke is shown on Diagram 638 and when the red is the first object ball it is a 
good enough stroke to play, for provided the red comes to rest quite close to 
the pocket either a pot or an in-off will be on for the next stroke. If, however, 
the red should enter the pocket as the result of the cannon the after-position 
may or may not be good, as it will depend upon how the cue ball has taken the 
object white. Consequently, when playing to dribble the red up to the pocket 
care must be taken that it does not fall in. In strokes of this nature, very many 
good amateurs are quite content to take the risk of the red entering the pocket. 
On the face of it, it certainly looks a very slight risk to take, for it would be 
long odds against the red going down if the player played for nothing 
else than the pot. It is, however, remarkable how often a ball will enter a 
pocket when in positions of this nature no attempt is made to keep it out. 
In fact, even when the player has played to prevent it from entering the pocket 
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it will often still goin. Just the same 
thing occurs in top-of-the-table play. 
The position may be such that a cannon 
has to be played off the red, but the red 
must be kept out of the pocket for the 
sake of the after-position. The pot by 
itself may not be an easy stroke, yet 
the player playing to keep the red out 
often gets the five shot. Even great 
players like Stevenson and Reece occa- 
sionally get a five shot at the top 
of the table when playing to avoid the 
pot. A pot, with the object ball a con- 
siderable distance from the pocket and 
with the cue ball at an angle with the 
object ball and the pocket is a difficult 
stroke, for the reason that unless the 
object ball is hit on one particular spot, 
it must fail. When, however, a cannon 
is of such a nature that the object ball 
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DIAGRAM 639.—A cannon off the side 

cushion, keeping the object white away from 

the top pocket. Object white 4 inch from 

the side cushion and 39 inches from the top 

cushion. Red ball 11 inches from the 

side cushion and 34 inches from the top 
cushion. 
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DIAGRAM 640.—A cannon played with 
check side. Red ball 4 inch ton the side 
cushion and 47 inches from the top cushion. 
Object white 184 inches from the side 
cushion and 47 inches from the top cushion. 
Cue ball at or near the end of the D line. 


must be hit somewhere near what may 
be called the potting spot, it is easy to 
understand how a slight error in judg- 
ment or in aim may cause the object 
bali to be hit exactly on this potting 
spot, with the result that it enters the 
pocket. 

Whea playing to dribble the red to 
the pocket, as shown on Diagram 633, 
drag should be used in order to render 
a slow stroke a safe one. 

Diagram 639 shows the same kind of 
position when playing from the D as 
illustrated on Diagram 638, except that 
the object white has taken the red’s 
place and the red the white’s place. 
Here, the slow stroke to dribble the 
ball lying near the cushion to the pocket 
will no longer do, for putting aside the 
risk of potting the white, such a stroke 
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might easily result in nothing but a pot 
being left for the next stroke. The 
intersected line drawn from the object 
white indicates the manner in which the 
cannon should be played. Sufficient 
strength must be used to bring the 
white ball some distance down the table 
again after its contact with the top 
cushion and care must be taken that the 
ball does not catch the angle of the 
pocket, otherwise it may be thrown 
across the table. The angle of the 
pocket can easily be avoided by getting 
pretty full on to the ball. When good 
strength has been used the after- 
position will often be very good with 
both object balls in front of the cue ball. 

Diagram 640 illustrates another of 
these short cross cannons from the D. 
The cue ball should be placed at or near 
the far end of the D and a fair amount 
of right-hand side should be used as 
check side-is required for this cannon, 
and right-hand side is here check side 
off the cushion. When the ball near 
the cushion is the red and the player 





wishes to dribble it up to the pocket, DIAGRAM 641.—A cannon off the side 
the cue ball must travel without much cushion by means of a half-ball stroke 
pace, consequently the stroke should be without side, Red ball 4 inch from the side 
played with drag to ensure as far as = Gpuen Sid! To inches from the. side 
possible the true running of the ball. cishion and 40 inches from the top cushion, 

Diagram 641 shows a position that, Cue ball at or near the end of the D line. 


with variations which do not affect 
the stroke to be played, often occurs. The cannon off the white is quite 
a simple stroke, all that is necessary being plenty of strength with some screw, 
consequently this is the stroke that the ordinary player generally plays when he 
has this position. The after-position resulting from such a stroke is, however, 
always very uncertain and will often be very bad indeed. A cannon off the 
cushion played without much pace fs, however, very little if at all more difficult 
than a strong cannon off the white. With the object balls to the measurements 
given under the diagram the cannon off the red is a half-ball stroke without any 
side when the cue ball is spotted at the far end of the D line. The advantage 
of the slow stroke lies in the control that the player has over the object balls. 
Diagram 642 illustrates a position which is typical of similar positions 
which often occur at the top of the table. The cannon off the cushion presents 
no difficulty whatever to any moderate player, but many very fair players often 
make the mistake of playing the stroke very slowly indeed in order not to 
separate the object balls more than is absolutely necessary. When the object 
balls are only a few inches apart and the same kind of stroke as the cannon 
shown on the diagram has to be played, it is the correct game to play with very 
gentle strength, for in this way several consecutive cannons of the same nature 
can often be made. Each one of these cannons, however, leaves the object 
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balls a little farther apart than they 
were previous to the stroke having been 
played, and only a very limited number 
of such cannons can be made, even by 
good amateurs, before the slow stroke 
must be abandoned if good position is 
to be retained. If the cannon shown 
on Diagram 642 is played quite slowly, 
the red will only travel a very short 
distance along the cushion, yet another 
cannon of the same nature may be a 
difficult stroke from the cue ball’s new 
position, and with the red most prob- 
ably presenting nothing at all easy in 
the way of an in-off, position that was 
very good may become just the reverse. 
With the balls situated as on Diagram 
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DIAGRAM 643.—A cannon off the side 
cushion, dribbling the red to the centre 
pocket. Very exact strength is required for 
this stroke. Red ball 4 inch from the side 
cushion and 40 inches from the top cushion. 
Object white 10 inches from the side 
cushion and 40 inches from the top cushion. 
Cue ball 12 inches from the side cushion 
and 31 inches from the top cushion. 


OF THE GAME. 
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DIAGRAM 642.—A cannon off the top 
cushion, dribbling the red to the vicinity of 
the pocket. Red ball 4 inch from the top 
cushion and right behind the spot. Object 
white 10 inches from the top cushion and 
right behind the spot. Cue ball 10 inches 
from the top cushion and 25 inches from the 
side cushion. 


642, instead therefore of playing the 
cannon: quite gently, enough pace 
should be used to send the red right up 
to the pocket. In this way a perfect 
leave may be obtained from the stroke 
and the break continued. The cannon 
would be of exactly the same nature, as 
regards driving the red to the corner 
pocket, were the balls placed in a 
similar position near the side cushion at 
an equal distance from the pocket, and 
Diagram 642 is therefore given here as 
another example of the short cross- 
cannons. The position occurs more 
frequently at the top of the table than at 
the side of the table. 

Diagram 643 illustrates a cannon of 
a similar nature to the one shown on 
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Diagram 642. Whereas, however, it 
is easy enough to obtain good position 
as the result of the cannon shown on 
Diagram 642, only an exceedingly well- 
played stroke will leave good position 
when the balls are situated as shown on 
Diagram 643. When playing to leave 
the red near the top pocket as the result 
of the cannon shown on Diagram 642, 
no very exact strength is necessary. 
Good position will most likely result 
even though the red stops short of the 
pocket six inches or more, and the Ci 
position will in all probability be equally 
good if the red travels to the side 
cushion and rebounds several inches. 
There is, however, none of this latitude 
when playing to send the red to the 
centre pocket, as indicated by the inter- \ 
sected line on Diagram 643. Very 
exact strength indeed is required for the 
stroke. A difference of just an inch or 
two—and often of only half an inch or 
even less—in the distance which the red 
ball travels will make all the difference 
between good and bad position, as 


regards the red. When perfect DIAGRAM 644.—A cannon off the side 
strength has been used, the red will be cushion, dribbling the red to the centre 
left right over the pocket for a pot, or pocket. A difficult positional stroke owing 
if sent a shade too far down the table to the very exact strength at which it must 


be played. Red ball 4 inch from the side 


for a pot, an in-off will be on instead, cushion and 27 inches from the baulk line. 
and occasionally the red may present a Object white 8 inches from the side cushion 
choice of a pot or an in-off. On the and 28 inches from the baulk line. 


other hand, let the red only travel less 

than an inch past the pocket and an in-off may be an impossible stroke, or let it 
travel short of the pocket by the same narrow margin and the pot may be equally 
impossible. Of course, the nearer the red is to the pocket prior to the cannon 
being played the less difficult is it to play with the exact strength necessary to 
leave the ball over the pocket. Also, the stroke is rendered less difficult when 
the cue ball is comparatively near the red than when it is some considerable 
d'stance from it. Failure to leave the red right over the pocket more often 
arises from playing the stroke with a little too much pace than from playing 
it with slightly too little pace. When the red travels just a little past the 
pocket or when it stops just a shade short of the pocket a cannon off the white 
may be left, provided that the cue ball has kept above the object white. 

Diagram 644 illustrates a cannon from the D—a variation of the stroke shown 
on Diagram 643. Here again, by means of a good-strength stroke the red can 
be left close to the pocket. A very slow stroke is required as the red has to 
travel only a short distance to reach the pocket. Playing from the distance of 
the D makes the stroke more difficult than it would be were the cue ball only a 
short distance from the red. The cue ball should be spotted for a thin contact 
in order that very little of its speed may be imparted to the red. Plenty of side 
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is required and drag should be used as well. Played in this way, there is always 
the chance of position being left either for a cannon off the white or for an in- 


aff from this ball when the attempt to place the red right over the pocket does 
not meet with success. 
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PRESS 


‘There is a perfect mine of informa- 
tion, of practical and theoretical ball 
effects—remember that good practice 
goes hand-in-hand with good theory—of 
well-calculated even surprising details.”’ 

—World of Billiards. 


‘¢No real lover of Billiards, the man 
who will try to learn something of the 
game’s intricacies, can afford to be with- 
out a knowledge of the hundreds of 
golden hints with which ‘ The Strokes of 
the Game’ is stored. In the wealth of 
good things it contains, to select any 
outstanding matter is no easy task. The 
same painstaking treatment is meted out 
to every shot. That the work has ex- 
ceeded the bounds which were first of all 
in the author's mind may be taken for 
granted. But ina labour of love the end 
is never in sight."’. —-World of Billiards. 


‘©A Billiards Classic.” 
—Manchester Evening Chronicle. 


‘The author is evidently a careful 
student of the theory and practice of the 
game, and his analysis of the various 
positions and the strokes applicable 
thereto is saund and'“clearly expressed. 
The chapters dealing with the spin of 
the ball, whether as ‘side,’ ‘transmitted 
side, ‘drag,’ or ‘screw,’ and the effect of 
the nap of the cloth thereon, are excellent 
and showa thorough understanding of the 
niceties of the game. The illustrations 
are copious and conveniently arranged.”’ 

—Manchester Guardian. 


‘‘No better title could have been given. 
The careful treatment of many hundreds 
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of useful as well as merely ornamental 
shots; the demonstrations of the action of 
side and the other forms of motion and 
above all cushion rebounds, stamps ‘The 
Strokes of the Game’ with authority.” 
—Sporting Chronicle. 
‘‘ Simplicity is apparently the author’s 
aim and we have simplicity in literary 
style and also in the various diagrams 
which almost explain themselves without 
reference being made to the text.” 
— Sportsman. 
“<The Strokes of the Game’ is the best 
book on Billiards the writer has ever 
read.” — Manchester Evening News. 


‘This is a most comprehensive volume 
which should be in the hands of every 
Billiard player no matter how expert or 
however much of a novice that player 
may be. The instruction contained is 
such that it is easily understood and can 
be followed under any circumstances or 
conditions. The work gives an im- 
pression of having been most carefully 
revised.” —Golfing. 

“Amateur Billiard players who wish 
to perfect themselves in the game can 
gain a wealth of information from Mr. 
Riso Levi's book on Billiards: ‘The 
Strokes of the Game.’ It is questionable 
whether any book dealing so completely 
with the game of Billiards has previously 
been published.”’ 

—Manchester Weekly Times. 


“Tt stands on a plane by itself for 
originality and construction.” 
— World of Billiards. 
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My WIFE ANbp I. 


PRESS OPINIONS. 


““*My Wife and I’ by Riso Levi, has 
a charm of its own, which not all books 
of humour can claim. No doubt it is 
intended to be humorous, and it is; but 
what strikes one most of all is its reality. 
We believe that the author has done 
what many men think they could do, and 
not one ina million can—write frankly 
their impressions and experiences of life. 
It was a thing to do once; a second time, 
by another hand, or even by the same, it 
might easily fail to hit the mark. This 
makes a bull’s-eye.”’ — Sportsman. 


“In ‘My Wife and I,’ Mr. Riso Levi 
makes an incursion into a new field with 
marked success.” —Hull Times. 


‘©Ttis a human document.”’ 
—Halifax Courier. 


“Tn his latest literary effort ‘My Wife 
and I,’ a very well-written book, there is 
anundercurrent of dry humourthat makes 
the matter very readable. Asa picture of 
the amenities of the home ‘My Wife and 
I’ stands alone,” —World of Billtards. 


‘‘Not content with what he has accom- 
plished in connection with billiards, Mr. 
Levi has successfully tried his hand in 
another department of literature. In 
‘My Wife and l’ he has struck a novel 
and particularly happy vein, with the 
result that the book, which is full of 
choice anecdotes, is well worth reading.” 

— Manchester Evening News. 


“His style is more than usually in- 
teresting.” —Belfast News-Letter. 





‘‘Those who enjoy a good laugh will 
find plenty of congenial entertainment 
in ‘My Wife and I,’ by Mr. Riso 
Levi. Some of his chapters might serve 
as humorous recitations at a popular 
concert.” —Datly Telegraph. 


“The pages will be perused with 
pleasure, and they may be depended 
upon to provoke a hearty laugh, which is 
not always against the wife.”’ 

—-Lewester Chronicle and Mercury. 


‘*Mr. Riso Levi is a humorist and his 
book ‘My Wife and I’ is full of funny 
Stories and incidents told in a natural 
and unaffected manner. As light litera- 
ture ‘My Wife and I’ ought to command 
a wide circle of readers.” 

— Manchester Weekly Times. 


“Mr. Levi shows in this volume that he 
has a natural vein of quiet humour and 
the faculty of observation. His stories 
are good and are well told; one chapter, 
that on catching trains, would make an 
admirable recitation or public reading. 
The voJume is written in so artless a 
manner as to have an air of truth, and 
the incidents are such that few there are 
who could not say that much the samehas 
occurred to themselves. The humour is 
never forced, but it comes out in all sorts 
of odd and unexpected ways, in casual sen- 
tences, and in little asides. For ourselves 
we read the volume through at a sitting, 
and our only regret was when we came to 


the last page.”” —AMlanchester City News. 
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HAVE STOOD THE TEST OF TIME. 


pe OVER 1,000,COO IN DAILY USE. 


The following is an extract from an Article on Billiard Balls by Riso Levi which appeared in the Press in December. 
1903—-a year previous to the publication of the first volumeot Mr. Riso Levi's exhaustive treatiseon the Game of 


Billiards: 


‘* The beautifully true-running of bonzoline balls has been known for many years, and this renders 
‘‘the balls, in my opinion, immeasurably superior to the ordinary ivory balls still in use in clubs and 


‘“public rooms. 
** passing reference.’’ 


The lasting qualities of bonzoline bails are too well known to give them more than 


STANDARD SIZE BONZOLINE BALLS, 2:,in., 10/6 each, 


CAN BE OBTAINED FROM BILLIARD TABLE MAKERS AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


Everybody Loves a Winner 


And when a man has played the 
game without unreasonable handicap 
and lost, he can afford to 


Be a Good Loser. 


In the game of billiards much 
depends, of course, upon the player, 
but when the player himself is not 
at fault, almost everything depends 
upon chaJk and tips. 


~~—— SPINKS’ ——> 


BILLIARD CHALK 


prevents mis-cues and makes the play 
of the best player better. lt is fine- 
grained, smooth, clinging; it saves 
mis-cues; it saves the cloth; and it 
often saves the game. See that the 
name ‘‘ Spinks’’ is on every piece 
of chalk you use. 


As for Cue Tips: 


Spinks’ Self-Sticker Cue Tips are 
made of one piece of leather, and 
therefore the tip cannot split or 
separate. It is the best protector for 
the cue end and adheres to the cue 
end of itself--no glue necessary. If 
accidentally knocked off it may be 
immediately replaced by an amateur. 
These tips are made of leather, treated 
by a process known only to the 

alee chemist of William A. Spinks & Co., 
the only manufacturers of cue 
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Me .- tips in America. 

oe SPINKS | When playing with Spinks’ Self- 
ay, B/LILARD CHALK Sticker Cue Tips, chalked with 
YY, PR nt eee ae DB Spinks’ Billiard Chalk, should you 
= Jose the game —credit the Joss to having 
met a superior player. Spinks’ Chalk 
and Tips may be had from— 


BURROUGHES 8 WATTS ltd. 


SOLE AGENTS FOR GREAT BRITAIN AND COLONIES, 


I9 Soho Square - - - LONDON, W. 
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—— PADMORE == 
BILLIARD TABLES 


STAND PRE-EMINENT FOR STYLE AND EXCELLENCE. 
e 
Made throughout by 


EXPERIENCED BRITISH WORKMEN. 

EVERY TABLE WARRANTED. 

BEST VALUE IN THE EMPIRE. 

AWARDED GOLD MEDALS FOR EXCELLENOE, 


Frequently fetch more under the hammer after years of wear than original] price. 











Re “Padmore” Billiard Tabie supplied for Championship. 
Dear Sirs, March 23rd, 1909. 


During my career I have played upon all makes of tables, and the one you fixed up 
for my recent game for the Championship is quite the equal of any 


Yours, ete., MELBOURNE INMAN (Champion). 


Oe 


sah of Billiard Tables, Billiard Dining Tables, Miniature Billiard Tables, 
Bagatelles, and al] Accessories on application to—_—__________, 


ADMORE & SONS 


(ESTABLISHED 1830), 


Billiard Table Manufacturers and Sbippers, 


— ConTRACTORS TO H.M. GovERNMENT,— 


Edmund Street Billiard Works, 
Telegrams: ‘BILLIARDS, BIRMINGHAM.” 


Telephone 1941, <~_ BIRMINGHAM. 

















50,000 
Burroughes @ Watts 


BILLIARD TABLES 


in use in all parts of the World, 


10,000 


have been fitted with their recently-invented and 


PATENT 


STEEL VACUUM 
CUSHIONS. 


A Guarantee of lasting quality 
and excellence. 








LONDON: 19 So urc 
MANCHESTER: w ottingor try. 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYN New ge &t. replay a wn sil ay Avcaae: 
BIRMINGHAM: Guiidhali Bulidings, LIN: ssau Place. 
Navigation St. SOUTHA amevou: 126 High St. 


